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y ip Locke’s invaluable letter on Toleration appeared in 1689. 


A might be expected, opposed ; and the controversy was continued el 
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“THE FIRST LETTER ON TOLERATION,’ 


tosh, ‘the most original of Locke's works, was composed ii in Hollan 


in a retirement where he was forced to hide himself from the tyr 


which pursued him into a foreign land ; and it was published in E; 


land in the year of the Revolution, to vindicate the T oleration Act of 
which he lamented the imperfection,’ 3 


‘Locke was engaged in a controversy through” his first letter on- 
Toleration, which produced those that followed . . . He pleads for 
the universal toleration of all modes of worship, not immoral no By 


nature, or amas doctrines inimical to _— governmen 


“2%. He deited steanioulk that the care of souls belongs to the abe 


oivil magistrate, as it has never been committed to him.’— HALLAM, Ne 


It was, as_ 


Sato 


1706.’—4BICKERSTETH. BISHOP WARBURTON remarks that, ‘These 
letters give a complete view of the subject, and should he ie me 
studied ; as such who have wrote since in support of the divine princi- aie, 
<a of Toleration a be said only actum ast? Lorp Coe 













THE ensuing letter concerning Toleration, first printed in Latin this” 
very year, in Holland, has already been translated both into Dutch and 
French. So general and speedy an approbation may ther spe: 
its favourable reception in England, T think indeed there is no nation 
under heaven, in which so much has already been said upon that sub- 
ject as ours. But yet certainly there is no people that stand in more 
need of having something further both said and done amongst them, 
in this point, than we do, 5 

Our government has not only been partial in matters of religion ; 
but those also who have suffered under that partiality, and have there- | 
fore endeavoured by their writings to vindi¢ate their own rights and | 
liberties, have for the most part done it upon narrow principles ie 
only to the.interests of their own sects, aa 

This narrowness of spirit on all sides has undoubtedly been the — 
principal occasion of our miseries and confusions, But whatever have | 
been the occasion, it is now high time to seek for a thorough cure, | 
We have need of more generous remedies than what haye yet been | 
made use of in our distemper. It is neither declarations of indulgence, 
nor acts of comprehension, such have as yet been practised or projected 
amongst us, that can do the work, The first will but palliate, the 
second increase our evil. ae 

ABSOLUTE LIBERTY, JUST AND TRUE LIBERTY, EQUAL. AND IM- 
PARTIAL LIBERTY, IS THE THING THAT WE STAND IN NEED OF, 
Now, though this has indeed been much talked of, I doubt it has not | 
been much understood ; I am sure not at all practised, either by our 
governors towards the people in general, or by any dissenting parties 
of the people towards one another, 

I cannot therefore but hope that this discourse, which treats of that 
subject, however briefly, yet more exactly than any we haye yet seen, 
demonstrating both the equitableness and practicableness of the thing, 
will be esteemed highly seasonable, by all men that have souls large — 
enough to prefer the true interest of the public, before were og ve 

It is for the use of such as are already so spirited, or to inspire that — 
spiritinto those that are not, that I have translated it into our language. ( 
But the thing itself is so short, that it will not bea a longer | 
I leave it therefore to the consideration of my country 
wish they may make the use of it that it appears to 















Honoured Sir, 
SINCE you are pleased to inquire what are my thoughts about the 
mutual Toleration of Christians in their different professions of religion, 
T must needs answer you freely, that I esteem that toleration to be the 
chief characteristical mark of the true church. For whatsoever some 
people boast of the antiquity of places and names, or of the pomp of 
‘their outward worship ; others, of the reformation of their discipline ; 
~_alll, of the orthodoxy of their faith, for every one is orthodox to himself ; 
these things, and all others of this nature, are much rather marks 
_ of men striving for power and empire over one another, than of the 
; church of Christ. Let any one have ever so true a claim to all these 
things, yet if he be destitute of charity, meekness, and good-will in 





general towards all mankind, even to those that are not Christians, he. 


‘18 certainly yet short of being a true Christian himself. ‘The kings of 
_ * the Gentiles exercise lordship over them,’ said our Saviour to his dis- 
ciples, “but ye shall not be so’ (Luke xxii.) The business of true religion 

is quite another thing. It is not instituted in order to the erecting an 
external pomp, nor to the obtaining of ecclesiastical dominiou, nor to 
the exercising of compulsive force ; but to the regulating of mens lives 
according to the rules of virtue and piety. Whosoever will list himself 
under the banner of Christ, must, in the first place and above all things, 

__ make war upon his own lusts and vices. It is in vain for any man to 
usurp the name of Christian without holiness of life, purity of manners, 
and benignity and meckness of spirit. ‘Let every one that nameth 
the name of Christ, depart from iniquity.” ‘ Thou, when thou art con- 
ed, Strengthen thy brethren,’ said our Lord to Peter (Luke xxii). It 
indeed be very hard for one that appears careless about his own 
to persuad: sett AGA he were extremely concerned for mine. 

le that those should sincerely and heartily apply 
oth ple Christians, who have not really em- 
tian religion in their own hearts. If the Gospel and 
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be credited, no man can be a Christian without | 
out that faith which works, not by foree, but by love, 
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a JOHN LOCKE ON ToLERATION, 7 
E __ Now I appeal to the consciences of those th ee 
Stroy, and kill other men upon pretence of religi s torment, de 
out of friendship and kindness towards them, or no - ROE uF foci = 
indeed, and not till then, believe they do so, when 1 shall then ae 


f ‘like things, cannot be denied to be works of the flesh ;* cot 
‘not inherit the kingdom of Ged’ (Gal. v,). 


4 
» manner of cruelties, 










fiery zealots correcting, in the same manner. end: far 
Acquaintance, for the manifest sins they pe an ced nt 
of the Gospel ; when I shall see them persecute with fire and swor 
the members of their own communion that are tainted with er a 
vices, and without atnendment are in danger of eternal perditi nd 
when I shall see them thus express their love and desire of the salva. 
tion of their souls by the infliction of torments, and exercise of all 
For if it be out of a principle of charity, as they _ 
_ pretend, and love to mens souls, that they deprive them of their 
estates, maim them with corporal punishments, starve and torment 
them in noisome prisons, and in the end even take away their lives ; I 
Say, if all this be done merely to make men Christians and procure 
their salvation, why then do they suffer ‘ whoredom, fraud, malice, and 
‘such like enormities, which, according to the apostle (Rom. i.), mani-_ 
festly relish of heathenish corruption, to predominate so much 
abound amongst their flocks and people? These, and such like things, 
are certainly more contrary to the glory of God, to the purity of the 
church, and for the salvation of souls, than any conscientious dissete 
from ecclesiastical decision, or separation from public worship, whi = 
accompanied with innocency of life. Why then does this burning zeal 
for God, for the church, and for the salvation of souls; burning, I say, 
literally, with fire and faggos, pass by those moral vices and wi ae 
nesses, without any chastisement, which are aknowledged by all men 
to be diametrically opposite to the profession of Christianity ; and bend 
all its nerves either to the introducing of ceremonies, or to the establish- 
ment of opinions, which for the most part are about nice and intricate 
matters that exceed the capacity of ordinary understandings ? Which 
of the parties contending about things is-in the right, which of them is 
guilty of schism or heresy, whether those that domineer or these that . 
Suffer, will then at last be manifest, when the cause of their separation ae 
comes to be judged of. He, certainly, that follows Christ, embraces 2 
his doctrine, and bears his yoke, though he forsake both father and 
mother, separate from the public assemblies and ceremonies of his 
country, or whomsoever, or whatsoever else he. relinquishes, will not 
then be judged an heretick. ral See aes 
Now, though the divisions that are amongst sects should De allowed Jol ai 
to be ever so obstructive of the salvation of souls ; yet nevertheless heless 
‘adultery, fornication, uncleanness, lasciviousness, idolatry, and such 
























which the apostle h declared, that ‘they who do. 
ich the apostle has expressly 
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JOHN LOCKE ON TOLERATION, 
poy = ‘2 : : 
Some specious colour ; and so pretend to commendation, whilst 
Are carried away by their own irregular passions. But 
+ ee some may not colour their spirit of persecution and 

__with a pretence of care of the publick weal, and 









: : ac laws ; and that others, under pretence of religion, 
such iniquities and ne ie ; iy 2 
rea ofa osesere let rs talk ever so much an punity for their libertinism and licentiousness ; = a word, that 
schutch “he plainly Geiteinistretes by his actions, that it is another . 3 may impose either upon himself or others, by the pretences of 


and obedience to the prince, or of tenderness and sincerity in the 
: worship of God ; I esteem it above all things necessary to distir 
exactly the business of civil government from that of religion, 
Settle the just bounds that lie between the one and the other. If this — 
he not done, there can be no end put to the controversies that will be 
always arising between those that have, or at least pretend to haye, on _ 


kingdom he aims at, and not the advancement of the kingdom of God. 
‘That any man should think fit to cause another man, whose salva- 
tion he heartily desires, to expire in torments, and that even in an un- 
converted estate, would, I confess, seem very strange to me, and I 3 
' think, to any other also. But nobody, surely, will ever believe that ~ 


such a carriage can proceed from charity, love, or good-will. If any z. the one side, a concernment for the interest of mens souls, and on the - 
one maintain that men ought to be compelled by fire and sword to pro- “ other side, a care of the commonwealth. ; : 
fess certain doctrines, and conform to this or that exterior worship, The commonwealth seems to me to be a society of men constituted q 
without any regard had unto their morals ; if any one endeavour to only for the procuring, the preserving, and the advancing their own $ 
" conyert those that are erroneous unto the faith, by forcing them to civil interests. pri 
a profess things that they do not believe, and allowing them to practise Civil interests I call life, liberty, health, and indolency of body ; and 
a things that the Gospel does not permit ; it cannot be doubted, indeed, the possession of outward things, such as money, lands, houses, furni- 
that such a one is desirous to have a numerous assembly joined inthe ~ ture, and the like. ape 
‘yame profession with himself ; but that he principally intends by those It is the duty of the civil magistrate, by the impartial execution of 
means to compose a truly Christian church, is altogether incredible. equal laws, to secure unto all the people m general, and to every one of - 
' .  Itis not therefore to be wondered at, if those who do not really contend his subjects in particular, the just possession of these things belonging 
for the advancement of the true religion, and of the church of Christ, to this life, If any one presume to violate the laws of publick justice 


and equity, established for the preservation of these things, his pre- 
sumption is to be checked by the fear of punishment, consisting in the 
deprivation or diminution of those civil interests, or goods, which 
otherwise he might and ought to enjoy. But seeing no man does will- ‘iy 
ingly suffer himself to be punished by the deprivation of any part of 
his goods, and much less of his liberty or life, therefore is the magis- 
trate armed with the force and strength of all his subjects, in order to ~ 
the punishment of those that violate any other man’s rights. ("aes 

Now that the whole jurisdiction of the magistrate reaches ¢ 
these civil concernments ; and that all civil power, right, and d 
is bounded and confined to the only care of promoting these thi ; 
and that it neither can nor ought in any manner to be extended to the” 
salvation of souls ; these following considerations seem unto me abun~ 
dantly to demonstrate. tice 

First, because the care of souls is not committed to the civil 
trate, any more than to other men. It is not committed unto 
say, by God ; because it appears not that God has ey 


im make use of arms that do not belong to the Christian warfare. If, like 
the Captain of our salvation, they sincerely desired the good of souls, 
they would tread in the steps, and follow the perfect example of that 
is e Prince of peace, who sent out his soldiers to the subduing of nations, 
and gathering them into his church, not armed with the sword or 
other instruments of force, but prepared with the Gospel of peace, and 
____-with the exemplary holiness of their conversation. This was his 
: method, Though, if infidels were to be converted by force, if those 
____ that are either blind or obstinate were to be drawn off from their errors 
_ by armed soldiers, we know very well that it was much more easy for 
ty him to do it with armies of heavenly legions, than for any son of the 
church, how potent soever, with all his dragoons, ° 
- The toleration of those that differ from others in matters of religion, 
so agreeable to the Gospel of Jesus Christ, and to the genuine 
eason of mankind, that it seems monstrous for men to be so blind, as 
jot to perceive the necessity and advantage of it, in so clear a light. I 
1 not he: the pride and ambition of some, the passion and un- authority to one man over another, as to con 
le zeal of others. ‘These are faults from which h Ps, Nor can any such power be vested in the magis 
ps scarce ever be perfectly freed ; but yet such as nc iS the people ; because no man can so far 
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Mhatever profession we make, to whatever outwa worship 
“if we are not fully satisfied in our own mind that the one 
¢, and the other well pleasing unto God, such profession and such 
ctice, far from being any furtherance, are indeed great obstacles to 
salvation. For in this manner, instead of expiating other sins by 
e exercise of religion, I say, in offering thus unto God Almighty 
such a worship as we esteem to be displeasing unto him, we add unto 
the number of our other sins, those also of hypocrisy, and contempt of 
_ his Divine Majesty. 
In the second place. The care of souls cannot belong to the civil 


magistrate, because his power consists only in outward force ; but true 
“and saying religion consists in the inward persuasion of the mind, 
" without which nothing can be acceptable to God. And such is the 
nature of the understanding, that it cannot be compelled to the belief 
_ of any thing by outward force. Confiscation of estate, imprisonment, 
torments, nothing of that nature can have any such efficacy as to make 
men change the inward judgment that they have framed of things. 
____It may indeed be alleged, that the magistrate may make use of ar- 
 guments, and thereby draw the heterodox into the way of truth, and 
procure their salvation. I grant it; but this is common to him with 
Other men. In teaching, instructing, and redressing the erroneous by 
} reason, he may certainly do what becomes any good man to do. 
~ Magistracy does not oblige him to put off either humanity or Christian- 
ity. But it is one thing to persuade, another to command ; one thing 
to press with arguments, another with penalties. This the civil power 
alone has a right to do; to the other, goodwill is authority enough. 
: ‘Every man has commission to admonish, exhort, convince another of 
— arror, and by reasoning to draw him into truth: but to give laws, 
‘receive obedience, and compel with the sword, belongs to none but the 
agistrate. And upon this ground I affirm that the magistrate’s 
wel ends not to the establishing of any articles of faith or forms 
‘worsh by the force of his laws, For laws are of no force at all 
penalties, and penalties in this case are absolutely impertinent ; 
are not proper to convince the mind. Neither the pro- 
cles Of faith, nor the conformity to any outward form 




























and that light can in no manner proceed from corporal sufferings, or 


been already said, can be available to the salvation 
¢ truth of the one, and the acceptableness of the 
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my other outward penalties. ; 
n the third place, the care of the salvation of i ; souls anno’ 
belong to the magistrate ; because, though the ore laws and the 
force of penalties were capable to convince and change tee oll \ 
yet would not that help at all to the salvation of their souls, For, 
there being but one truth, one way to heaven ; what hopes is there that ; 
more men would be led into it, if they had no other rule to follow but 
the religion of the court, and were put under a necessity to quit the 
light of their own reason, to oppose the dictates of their own conscien- 
ces, and blindly to resign up themselves to the will of their governors, aa 
and to the religion, which either ignorance, ambition, or superstition 
had chanced to establish in the countries where they were born? In 
the variety and contradiction of opinions in religion, wherein the prin- y | 
ces of the world are as much divided as in their secular interests, the 
narrow way would be much straitened ; one country alone would be in 
the right, and all the rest of the world put under an obligation of .ol- 
lowing their princes in the ways that lead to destruction : and that 
which heightens the absurdity, and very ill suits the notion of a deity, 
men would owe their eternal happiness or their eternal misery to the | 
places of their nativity. 
These considerations, to omit many others that might have been # 


urged to the same purpose, seem unto me sufficient to conclude, that all | 
the power of civil government relates only to men’s civil interests, is 4 
confined to the care of the things of this world, and have nothing to | 
do with the world to come. s | 
Let us now consider what a church is. A church then I take to be 
a voluntary society of men, joining themselves together of their own 
accord, in order to the publick worshipping of God, in such a manner 
as they’may judge acceptable to him, and effectual to the salvation of 
their souls. A gan 
I say, it is a free and voluntary society. Nobody is born a member 
of any church ; otherwise the religion of parents would descend unto 
children, by the same right of inheritance as their temporal estates, 
and every one would hold his faith by the same tenure he does his 
lands ; than which nothing can be imagined more absurd. Thus 
therefore that matter stands. No man by nature is bound unto any — 
particular church or sect, but every one joins himself voluntarily to that — 
society in which he believes he has found that profession and worship — 
which is truly acceptable to God. The hopes of salvation, as it was — 
the only cause of his entrance into that communion, so it can ‘be the — 
only reason of his stay there. For if afterwards he suneres aa  : 
either erroneous in the doctrine, or incongruous in the worship of th es 
society to which he has joined himself, why should it bee : 
him to go out as it was to enter? No member of a religious society — 
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society, how free soever, or upon whatsoever slight 
nsi | (whether of philosophers for learning, of merchants 

commerce, or of men of leisure for mutual conversation and dis- 
course), no church or company, I say, can in the least subsist and hold 
- together, but will presently dissolve and break to pieces, unless it be 
regulated by some laws, and the members all consent to observe some 
‘order. Place, and time of meeting must be agreed on; rules for ad- 
mitting and excluding niembers must be established ; distinction of 
"officers, and putting things into a regular course, and such like, cannot 
be omitted. But since the.joining together of several members into 
this church-society, as has already been demonstrated, is absolutely 
free and spontaneous, it necessarily follows, that the right of making 
its laws can belong to none but the socicty itself, or at least, which is 
the same thing, to those whom the society by common consent has 
authorised thereunto, 

Some perhaps may object, that no such society can be said to be a 
| true church, unless it have in it a bishop, or presbyter, with ruling 
_ authority derived from the very apostles, and continued down unto the 

present times by an uninterrupted succession. 

To these I answer. In the first place, let them shew me the edict by 
which Christ has imposed that law upon his church. And let not any 
think me impertinent, if, in a thing of this consequence, I require that 

the terms of that edict be very express and positive. For the promise 
7 he has made us, that ‘wheresoever two or three are gathered together in 
" his name, he will be in the midst of them’ (Matt. xviii.), seen.s to im- 
ply the contrary. Whether such an assembly want anything necessary 
toa true church, pray do you consider. Certain [ am, that nothing can 
there wanting unto the salvation of souls ; which is sufficient for 

+ Next, pray observe how great have always been the divisions 
‘amongst even those who lay so much stress upon the divine institution, 
‘continued succession of a certain order of rales in the church, 

) very dissention unavoidably puts us upon a necessity of de- 
nd consequently allows a liberty of choosing that, which 
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JOHN LOCKE ON TOLERATION, 
siastical liberty will be preserved on all sides, and no 
legislator imposed upon him, but whom himself have 

But since men are so solicitous about the true church, 
ask them here by the way, if it be not more agreeable to 
Christ, to make the conditions of her communion consist | 
things, and such things only, as the Holy Spirit has in the 1] 
tures declared, in express words, to be necessary to salvation ? His 
I say, whether this be not more agreeable to the church of Christ, 
for men to impose their own inventions and interpretations u ith 
as if they were of divine authority ; and to establish by eccl 
laws, as absolutely necessary to the profession of Christianity, such thin 
as the Holy Scriptures do either not mention, or at least not expre: 
command? Whosoever requires those things in order to ecclesiastical 
communion, which Christ does not require in order to life eternal, he 
may perhaps indeed constitute a society accommodated to his own 
opinion, and his own advantage ; but how that can be called the church — 
of Christ, which is established upon laws that are not his, and which ig 
excludes such persons from its communion, as he will one day receive 
into the kingdom of heaven, I understand not. But this be t3 
proper place to enquire into the marks of the true church, I will only — 
mind those that contend so earnestly for the deerees of their own 
society, and that cry out continually the CHURCH, the CHURCH, with — 
as much noise, and perhaps upon the same principle, as the Ephesian 
silversmiths did for their Diana ; this, I say, I desire to mind them of, 
that the Gospel frequently declares that the true disciples of Christ a 
must suffer persecution ; but that the church of Christ should perse 
cute others, and force others by fire and sword, to embrace her itl 
and doctrine, I could never yet find in any of the books of the New 
Testament. P ‘ a iso ts eae 

The end of areligious society, as has already been said, is the px 
worship of God, and by means thereof the acquisition of et 
All discipline ought therefore to tend to that end, and all | 
laws to be thereunto confined. Nothing ought, nor can be t 
in this society, relating to the possession of civil and worldly 
No force is here to be made use of, upon any occasion Wi 
for force belongs wholly to the civil magistrate, and the 
all outward goods is subject to his jurisdiction. : 

But it may be asked, by what means then shall ecclesiastical ese 
be established, if they must be thus destitute of all compulsive ne 







































































































ing between the body and the thember which is cut 
condemned ceases to be a part of that church, 

things being thus determined, let us inquire in the next place, 
the duty of Toleration extends, and what is required from 








And first: I hold, that no church is bound by the duty of Toleration 
— to retain any such person in her bosom, as after admonition continues 
 obstinately to offend against the laws of the society. For these being 
the condition of communion, and the bond of the society, if the breach 
of them were permitted without any animadversion, the society would 
~ immediately be thereby dissolved. But nevertheless, in all such cases 
care is to be taken that the sentence of excommunication, and the 
execution thereof, carry with it no rough usage, of w ord or action, 
whereby the ejected person may any ways be damnified in body or 
estate. For all force, as has often been said, belongs only to the 
‘magistrate, nor ought any private persons, at any time, to use force ; 
“unless it be in self-defence against unjust violence. Excommunication 
‘neither does nor can deprive the excommunicated person of any of 
those civil goods that he formerly possessed. All those things belong 
to the civil government, and are under the magistrate’s protection, 
The whole force of excommunication consists only in this, that the 
resolution of the society in that respect being declared, the union that 
_ Was between the body and some member, comes thereby to be dis- 
_ solved; and that relation ceasing, the participation of some certain 
a6 things, which the society commynicated to its members, and unto 
ich no man has any civil right, comes also to cease. For there is 
no civil injury done unto the excommunicated person, by the church 
minister's refusing him that bread and wine, in the celebration of the 
‘Lord’s supper, which was not bought with his, but other mens money. 

Secondly : No private person has any right, in any manner to pre- 
another person in his civil enjoyments, because he is of another 
or religion. All the rights and franchises that belong to him 
eh a denison, are inviolably to be preserved to him. 


‘not the business of religion. No violence nor injury is to be 


t he be Christian or pagan. Nay, we must not 
with the narrow measures of bare justios j charity 


an err from the right way, it is his own 


ust be added to it, This the Gospel enjoins, ~~ 
shit that ttaral fellowship we are bork tues’. 
















- about the truth of their doctrines, and the purity of their worship, is on 
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things of this life, because thou supposest he will be miserable fn tae 












which is to come. 

What I say concerning the mutual Toleration of private e person a 
differing from one another in religion, I understand also of particul a, 
churches ; which stand as it were in the same relation to each other 
4s private persons among themselves, nor has any one of them any 
manner of jurisdiction over any other, no not even when the civil 
Magistrate, as it sometimes happens, comes to be of this or the other 
communion. For the civil government can give no new right to the 
church, nor the church to the civil government. So that whetherthe | 
magistrate join himself to any church, or separate from it, the church 
remains always as it was before, a free and voluntary society. It i 
neither acquires the power of the sword by the magistrate’s coming to 4 
it, nor does it lose the right of instruction and excommunication by his | 
going from it. This is the fundamental and immutable right of a A 
Spontaneous society, that it has power to remove any of its members 4 


ae 


who transgress the rules of its institution: but it cannot, by the ac- — 
cession of any new members, acquire any right of jurisdiction over || 
those that are not joined with it. And therefore peace, equity,and 
friendship, are always mutually to be observed by particular churches, 
in the same manner as by private persons, without any pretence of 
superiority or jurisdiction over one another, or 

That the thing may be made yet clearer by an example; let us sup- 
pose two churches, the one of Arminians, the other of Calvinists, 
residing in the city of Constantinople. Will any one say, that either 
of these churches has right to deprive the members of the other of 
their estates and liberty, as we see practised elsewhere, because of their 
differing from it in some doctrines or ceremonies, whilst the Turks in 
the mean while silently stand by, and laugh to see with what inhuman 
cruelty Christians thus rage against Christians? But if one of these 
churches hath this power of treating the other ill, I ask which of them 
it is to whom that power belongs, and by what right? It will be an- 
swered, undoubtedly, that it is the orthodox church which has the right 
of authority over the erroneous or heretical. This is, in greatand spe- 
cious words, to say just nothing at all. For every church is orthodox 
to itself; to others, erroneous or heretical, Whatsoever any church 
believes, it believes to be true; and the contrary thereunto, it pro- 
nounces to be error, So that the controversy between these churches 





both sides equal ; nor is there any judge, either at Constantinople, or cs 
elsewhere upon earth, by whose sentence it can be determined. ‘The ij 
ion of that question pe ney to nad be Judge of all | 
to whom also alone belongs the punishment of the erroneous. 

he mean while, let those men consider how heinously they sin, 
adding injustice, if not to their error, yet certainly to their pride, 



































of these two dissenting 
eae the id not accrue thereby unto 
any right of destroying the other. For churches have 
‘neither any jurisdiction in worldly matters, nor are fire and sword any 
oper instruments wherewith to convince mens minds of error, and 
inform them of the truth. Let us suppose, nevertheless, that the civil 
magistrate inclined to favour one of them, and to put his sword into 
their hands, that, by his consent, they might chastise the dissenters as 
they pleased. Will any man say, that any right can be derived unto a 
Christian church, over its brethren, from a Tu! kish emperor? An in- 
fidel, who has himself no authority to punish Christians for the articles 
of their faith, cannot confer such an authority upon any society of 
Christians, nor give unto them a right which he has not himself. rhis 
would be the case at Constantinople. And the reason of the thing is 
the same in any Christian kingdom. The civil power is the same in 
» every place: nor can that power, in the hands of a Christian prince, 
’ confer any greater authority upon the church, than in the hands of a 
athen : which is to say, just none at all. 
) Nevertheless, it is worthy to be observed, and lamented, that the 
Most violent of these defenders of the truth, the opposers of errors, the 
xclaimers against schism, do hardly ever let loose this their zeal for 
with which they are so warmed and inflamed, unless where they 
the civil magistrate on their side. But so soon as ever court- 
has given them the better end of the staff, and they begin to 
smselves the stronger, then presently peace and charity are to 
aside; otherwise, they are religiously to be observed. Where 
ave not the power to carry on persecution, and to become masters, 
they desire to live upon fair terms, and preach up Tbleration. 
: they are not strengthened by the civil power, then they can bear 
tiently, and unmovedly, the contagion of idolatry, superstition, 
sy, in their, neighbourhood ; of which, in other occasions, the 
of religion makes them to be extremely apprehensive. They 
forwardly attack those errors which are in fashion at court, or 
intena ced by the government. Here they can be content to 
their arguments : which yet, with their leave, is the only right 
f propagating truth, which has no such way of prevailing, as 
arguments and good reason, are joined with the softness 
therefore, in fine, neither single persons, nor churches, nay, 
Iths, have any just title to invade the civil rights 
of each other, upon pretence of religion. Those 
nion, would do well to consider with themselves 
of discord and war, how powerful a provocation 
















































JOHN LOCKE ON TOLRRATION. 
to endless hatreds, rapines, and slaughters, they thereby 


mankind. No peace and securit ete 
Y, no not.so much | common 
ship, can ever be established or preserved f men, 


this: opinion prevails, ‘that dominion is founded in grace, 
a pay phat a sa by force of arms.’ 
nthe third place: Let us see what the duty of Toleration requires 
— a9 ~ are distinguished from the rik of mankind, Parr 4 
hiya they please to cll by some eet el aad 
ever else dignified a distin List, a ee ae eae a oo 
here into the original of tk ren r ih Sp: eet 
ginal of the power or dignity of the clergy. This only _ 
I say, that whencesocever their authority be sprung, since it is ecclesi- 
astical, it o ght to be confined within the bounds of the church, nor _ 
can it in an manner be extended to civil affairs ; because the church ‘g 
itself is a thi ig absolutely separate and distinct from the commonwealth, 
The boundaries on both sides are fixed and immoveable. He jumbles. cS 
heaven and earth together, the things most remote and opposite, who ie 
mixes these societies ; which are in their original, end, business,andin 
every thing, perfectly distinct, and. infinitely different from each other. 
No man therefore, with whatsoever ecclesiastical office he be dignified, 
can deprive another man that is not of his church and faith, either of 
liberty, or of any part of his worldly goods, upon the account of that 
difference which is between them in religion. For whatsoever is not 
lawful to the whole church, cannot, by any ecclesiastical right, become 
lawful to any of its members. 

But this is not all. It is not enough that ecclesiastical men abstain 
from violence and rapine, and all manner of persecution. He that 
pretends to be a successor of the apostles, and takes upon him the 
office of teaching, is obliged also to admonish his hearers of the duties 
of peace, and good-will towards all men ; as well towards the erroneous 
as the orthodox ; towards those that differ from them in faith and 
worship, as well as towards those that agree with them therein: and 
he ought industriously to exhort all men, whether private persons or 
magistrates, if any such there be in his church, to charity, meekness, 
and toleration; and diligently endeavour to allay and temper all that 
heat, and unreasonable averseness of mind, which either any man’s: 
fiery zeal for his own sect, or the craft of others, has kindled against 

_- dissenters. I will not undertake to represent how happy and how — 
great would be the fruit, both in church and state, if the pulpits every- 
where sounded with this doctrine of peace and toleration; lest I should 
seem to reflect too severely upon those men whose dignity I desire > not 
to detract from, nor would have it diminished either by others or them- 
selves, But this I say, that thus it ought to be. And if any one that 
professes himself to be a minister of the word of God, a preacher of 
the Gospel of peace, teach otherwise ; he either understands not, 0 











































‘ 1 | injuries ; how much more ought they who 
suffer nothing, who have had no harm done them, forbear violence, and 
F abstain from all manner of ill usage towards those from whom they 

~ have received none. This caution and temper they ought certainly to 
oe use towards those who mind only their own business, and are solicitous 
} } for nothing but that, whatever men think of them, they may worship 
God in that manner which they are persuaded is acceptable to him, 
and in which they have the strongest hopes of eternal salvation. In 
private domestic affairs, in the management of estates, in the conserva- 
? tion of bodily health, every man may consider what suits his own con- 
veniency, and follow what course he likes best. No man complains of 
the ill-management of his neighbour's affairs. No man is angry with 
another for an error committed in sowing his land, or in marrying his 
daughter, No body corrects a spendthrift for consuming his substance 
in taverns. Let any man pull down, or build, or make whatsoever ex- 
penses he pleases, no body murmurs, no body controuls him; he has 
his liberty, But if any man do not frequent the church, if he do not 
there conform his behaviour exactly to the accustomed ceremonies, or 
if he brings not his children to be initiated in the sacred mysteries of 
this or the other congregation ; this immediately causes an uproar, and 
‘the neighbourhood is filled with noise and clamour. Every one is 
weady to be the avenger of so great a crime. And the zealots hardly 
have patience to refrain from violence and rapine, so long till the cause 
théard, and the poor man be, according to form, condemned to the 
of liberty, goods, or life. Oh that our ecclesiastical orators, of 
y sect, would apply themselves with all the strength of arguments 
they are able, to the confounding of mens errors! But let them 
their persons. Let them not supply their want of reasons with 
le In ts of force, which belong to another jurisdiction, and do 
become a churchman’s hands. Let them not call in the magistrate’s 
thority to the aid of their eloquence, or learning ; lest perhaps, 
they pretend only love for the truth, this their intemperate zeal, 
; nothing but fire and sword, betray their ambition, and shew 
they desire is temporal dominion. For it will be very diffi- 
persuade men of sense, that he, 


( : : who with dry eyes, and satis- 
mind, can deliver his brother unto the executioner, to be 


es sincerely and heartily concern himself t 

! hg hell in the world Hh a a 

; place, HS now consider what is the magistrate’ 
eis of toleration : which we think is very certains 
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the magistrate : not a magisterial care, I Bi pei a sf 
which consists in prescribing by laws, and Posines, if ey § calt it, 


But a charitable care, which consists in teaching, ishing, and 
persuading, cannot be denied unto any man. The care re ¢ 
every man’s soul belongs unto himself, and is to be left unto himself, 
But what if he neglect the care of his soul? I answer, what if e 
neglect the care of his health, or of his estate, which things are a 
nearlier related to the government of the magistrate than the other? — 
Will the magistrate provide by an express law, that such an one shall __ 
not become poor or sick? Laws provide, as much as is possible, that 
the goods and health of subjects be not injured by the fraud ‘ | 
violence of others ; they do not guard them from the negligence or iit e 
husbandry of the possessors themselves. No man can be forced tobe 
rich or healthful, whether he will nor no. Nay, God himself will not 
Save men against their wills. Let us suppose, however, that some 
prince were desirous to force his subjects to accumulate riches, or to” 
preserve the health and strength of their bodies. Shall it be provided 
by law, that they must consult none but Roman physicians, and shall 
every one be bound to live according to their prescriptions | What, 
shall no potion, no broth be taken, but what is prepared either in the 
Vatican, suppose, or in a Geneva shop? Or, to make these subjects 
rich, shall they all be obliged by law to become merchants, or musi- 
cians? Or, shall every one turn victualler, or smith, because there are 
some that maintain their families plentifully, and grow rich in those 
professions? But it may be said, there are a thousand ways to 
wealth, but one only way to heaven, It is well said indeed, especially 
by those that plead for compelling men into this or the other way. 
For if there were several ways that lead thither, there would not be so 
much as a pretence left to compulsion. But now, if I be marching on 
with my utmost vigour, in that way which, according to the sacred 
geography, leads strait to Jerusalem ; why am I beaten and ill used 
by others, because, perhaps, I wear not buskins ; because my hair is 
not of the right cut; because, perhaps, I have not been dipt in the 
right fashion ; because I eat flesh upon the road, or some other 

which agrees with my stomach; because I avoid certain t  by-ways, 
which seem unto me to lead into briars or precipices; because — 
amongst the several paths that are in the same road, I choose that to 
walk in which seems to be the streightest and cleanest ; because T 
avoid to keep company with some travellers that are less grave, and 





less 
others that are more sour than they ought to be; or in fine, because I 
follow a guide that either is, or is not, clothed in white, and crowned 
with a mitre? Certainly, if we consider right, we shall find that for — 
the most part they are such frivolous things as these, that, 
eee to religion or the salvation of souls, if not ac 








al superstition or hypocrisy, might either be observed or 



























oi : a ¥ who cadiienm all things that are 
mode, that from these circumstances arise different ends. 


“What shall we conclude from thence? There is only one of these 
"which is the true way to eternal happiness. But in this great variety 
of ways that men follow, it is still doubted which is this right one. 
Now neither the care of the commonwealth, nor the right of enacting 
laws, does discover this way that leads to heaven more certainly to the 
magistrate, than every private man’s search and study discovers it 
unto himself, I have a weak body, sunk under a languishing disease, 
for which, I suppose, there is only one remedy, but that unknown, 
Does it therefore belong unto the magistrate to prescribe me a remedy, 
Hecause there is but one, and because it is unknown? Because there 
is but one way for me to escape death, will it therefore be safe for me 
to do whatsoever the magistrate ordains? Those things that every 
man ought sincerely to enquire into himself, and by meditation, study, 
Search, and his own endeavours, attain the knowledge of, cannot be 
looked upon as the peculiar profession of any one sort of men. 
Princes indeed are born superior unto other men in power, but in 
nature equal. Neither the right, nor the art of ruling, does necessarily 
carry along with it the certain knowledge of other things ; and least 
= a of all of the true religion. For if it were so, how could it come to 
came, pass that the lords of the earth should differ so vastly as they do in 
= religious matters? But let us grant that it is probable the way to eter- 

; nal life may be better known by a prince than by his subjects ; or at 
Teast, that in this incertitude of things, the safest and most commo- 
dious way for private persons is to follow his dictates. You will say, 
what then? If he should bid you follow merchandize for your liveli- 
hood, would you decline that course for fear it should not succeed? I 
: answer: I would turn merchant upon the prince’s command, because 
in case I should have ill success in trade, he is abundantly able to 
make up my loss some other way. If it be true, as he pretends, that 
he desires 1 should thrive and grow rich, he can set me up again when 
un sful voyages have broken me. But this is not the case, in 
tings that regard the life to come. If there I take wrong course, if 
it respect I am once undone, it is not in the magistrate’s power to 
F my !oss, to ease my suffering, or to restore me in any measure, 
% toa good estate, What security can be given for 


will say, that they do not suppose this infallible 
are bound to follow in the affairs of religion, to be 
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vides by his authority that no body shall either act or belicve. ie 
; re, 


business of religion, otherwise than ’ 
t > the church teaches, So ‘ 
judgment of those things is in the church, The eet le 


yields obedience thereunto, and requires the like o é 
others. : answer; Who sees not how frequently the name of oe 
church, which was so venerable in the time of the Apostles, has hake 
made use of to throw dust in people's eyes, in following . > beh: 
however, in the present case it helps us not. The one Rice oe 
way which leads to heaven is not better known to the mogiieee than. 
to private persons, and therefore I cannot Safely take him for my 
guide, whd may probably be as ignorant of the way as myself, and Rei oe 
certainly is less concerned for my salvation than I myself am 
Amongst so many kings of the Jews, how many of them were there a 
whom any Israelite, thus blindly following, had not fallen into idolatry, | 
and thereby into destruction? Yet nevertheless, you bid me be = 
good courage, and tell me that all is now safe and secure, because the 
magistrate does not now enjoin the observance, of his own decrees in pte 
matters of religion, but only the decrees of the church, Of what 
@.urch I beseech you? Of that certainly which likes him best, As if 
he that gompels me by laws and penalties to enter into this or the 
other church, did not interpose his own judgment in the matter. 
What difference is there, whether he lead me himself, or deliver me 
over to be led by others? 1 depend both ways upon his will, anditis | 
he that determines both ways of my eternal state. Would an Israelite, 
that had worshipped Baal upon the command of his king, have been 
in any better condition, because some body had told him that the king | 
ordered nothing in religion upon his own head, nor commanded any | 
thing to be done by his subjects in divine worship, but what was ap- | 
proved by the counsel of priests, and declared to be of divine right by 
the doctors of their church? If the religion of any church become | 
therefore true and saving, because the head of that sect, the prelates 
and priests, and those of that tribe, do all of them, with all their 
might, extol and praise it ; what religion can ever be accounted er- bal 
roncous, false, and destructive? I am doubtful concerning the doctrine 
of the Socinians, I am suspicious of the way of worship practised by 
the Papists, or Lutherans ; will it be ever a jot the safer for me to join — 
cither unto the one or the other of those churches, upon the magis- gs 
trate’s command, because he commands nothing in religion but by the 
authority and counsel of the doctors of that church? feet Sy 
But to speak the truth, we must acknowledge that the church, if a 
convention of clergymen, making canons, must be called by that 
name, is for the most part more apt to be influenced by the court, 
the court by the church, How the peta frets sce 
of orthodox and Arian emperors is very well known, Or if those | 
things be too remote, our modern English history afiocls nee ij 
















































kings and sn ee § re Soe ie 

“of such different minds, in point of religion, and enjoined 
pon such different things, that no man in his wits, I had almost 
said none but an atheist, will presume to say that any sincere and up- 
‘right worshipper of God could, with a safe conscience, obey their 
several decrees. To conclude: It is the same thing whether a king 

that prescribes laws to another man’s religion pretend to do it by his 

own judgment, or by the ecclesiastical authority and advice of others. 
The decisions of churchmen, whose differences and disputes are 

sufficiently known, cannot be any sounder, or safer than his: nor can 

all their suffrages joined together add any new strength unto the civil 

power. Though this also must be taken notice of, that princes seldom 

have any regard to the suffrages of ecclesiasticks that are not favourers 

of their own faith and way of worship. 

: _ But after all, the principal consideration, and which absolutely deter- 
ee mines this controversy, is this. Although the magistrate’s opinion in 
tot religion be sound, and the way that he appoints be truly evangelical, 
yet if I be not thoroughly persuaded thereof in my own mind, there 
will be no safety for me in following it. No way whatsoever that I 
shall walk in against the dictates of my conscience, will ever bring me 
to the mansions of the blessed. I may grow rich by an art that I 
take not delight in; I may be cured of some disease by remedies that 
I have not faith in; but I cannot be saved by a religion that I distrust, 
ay and by a worship that I abhor. It is in vain for an unbeliever to take 
rae: up the outward shew of another man’s profession. Faith only, and 
ae inward sincerity, are the things that procure acceptance wjth God. 
The most likely and most approved remedy can have no effect upon 
the patient, if his stomach reject it as soon as taken. And you will in 
vain cram a medicine down a sick man’s throat, which his particular 
constitution will be sure to turn into poison. Ina word: Whatsoever 
may be doubtful in religion, yet this at least is certain, that no religion 
which I believe not to be true, can be either true, or profitable unto 
me. In vain therefore do princes compel their subjects to come into 
their church-communion, under pretence of saving their souls. If they 
believe, they will come of their own accord ; if they believe not, their 
ming will nothing avail them. How great soever, in fine, may be the 
ce of good-will and charity, and concern for the salvation of mens 
men cannot be forced to be saved whether they will orno. And 
when all is done, they must be left to their own consciences. 
thus at length freed men from all dominion over one another 
of religion, let us now consider what they are to do. All 
and acknowledge that God ought to be publickly worshipped. 
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Why otherwise do they compel on: aa : 
blies ? Men therefore. conucented tn tate oats ae 
nd Some religious society, that they may meet 
mutual edification, but to own to the world that they 1 
} _ Offer unto his Divine Majesty such service as they ctiaeiwelt 
ashamed of, and such as they think not unworthy of 
wnacceptable to him; and finally that by the purity of 
holiness of life, and decent form of worship, they may draw| ; 

the love of the true religion, and perform such other things in religi 

as —— o done by each private man apart. ae 
nese religious societies I call churches : and th the magis- 
trate oughttotolerate. For the business of these passe Fr ee 
is nothing but what is lawful for every man in particular to take care of; 
| I mean the salvation of their souls: nor in this case is there any dif- f 
ference between the national church, and other separated congregations. 
But as in every church there are two things especially tobe considered; 
the outward form and rites of worship, and the doctrines and articles 
of faith ; these things must be handled each distinctly ; that so the = 
whole matter of Toleration may the more clearly be understood, te: 5-8 
Concerning outward worship, I say, in the first place, that the | 
magistrate has no power to enforce by law, either in his own church, _ 
or much less in another, the use of any rites or ceremonies whatsoever 
in the worship of God. And this, not only because these es are 
free societies, but because whatsoever is practised in the worship 
of God, is only so far justifiable as it is believed by those that practise 
: it to be acceptable unto him. Whatsoever is not done with that — 
assurance of faith, is neither well in itself, nor cam it be ace c 
God. ‘To impose such things therefore upon any people, contrary 
al their own judgment, is in effect to command them to offend Go 
which, Considering that the end of all religion is to please! 
that liberty is essentially necessary to that end, appears to 
beyond expression. 
But perhaps it may be concluded from hence, that I'd 
magistrate all manner of power about indifferent things 5 
not granted, the whole subject matter of law-making ines 
No, I readily grant that indifferent things, and perhaps 
are subjected to the legislative power. But it does not 
that the magistrate may ordain whatsoever he pleases 
thing that is indifferent. ‘The publick good is the m 

. all law-making,, If a thing be not useful to the ec 
boas it be ever so indifferent, it may not ae ag 
Se But further ; Things ever so pane peed God 
& they are brought into the church and worship of God, 


of the reach of the m jurisdiction, | agasars 
have no connection at alll with civil affairs. began . 
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ceremony be there 
any ceremonies in 
or prejudice the 


ae euikiee of aay Tei. For example ; let it be granted, 














































ee the washing of an infant with water is in itself an indifferent 


t a . thing. Let it be granted also, that if the magistrate understand such 
washing to be profitable to the curing or preventing of any disease that 
children are subject unto, and esteem the matter weighty enough to be 
taken care of by a law, in that case he may order it to be done. But 
will any one therefore say, that the magistrate has the same right to 
ordain, by law, that all children shall be baptized by priests, in the 
sacred font, in order to the purification of their souls? The extreme 
difference of these two cases is visible to every one at first sight. Or 
let us apply the last case to the child of a Jew, and the thing will speak 
itself. For what hinders but a Christian magistrate may have subjects 
that are Jews? Now if we acknowledge that such an injury may not 
be done unto a Jew, as to compel him against his own opinion, to 
practise in his religion a thing that is in its nature indifferent ; how can 
we maintain that any thing of this kind may be done to a Christian? 
Again; Things in their own nature indifferent, cannot, by any 
human authority, be made any part of the worship of God, for this 
very reason; because they are indifferent. For since indifferent 
things are not capable, by any virtue of their own, to propitiate the 
Deity ; no human power or authority can confer on them so mu h 
ity and excellency as to enable them to do it. In the common 
affairs of life, that use of indifferent things which God has not forbidden, 
is free and Jawful: and therefore in those things human authority has 
place, But it is not so in matters of religion. Things indifferent are 
not otherwise lawful in the worship of God than as they are ifstituted 
by God himself ; and as he, by some positive command, has ordained 
them to be made a part of that worship which he will vouchsafe to 
accept of at the hands of poor sinful men. Nor when an incensed 
Deity shall ask us, ‘Who has required these, or such like things at 
your hands?’ Will it be enough to answer him, that the magistrate 
commanded them. If civil jurisdiction extended thus far, what might 
not lawfully be introduced into religion? What hodge-podge of 
ceremonies, what superstitious inventions, built upon the magistrate’s 
might not, against conscience, be imposed upon the wor- 
of God? For the greatest part of these ceremonies and 
s consists in the religious use of such things as are in their 
indifferent ; nor are they sinful upon any other account, 
. God is not the authdr of them. ‘The sprinkling of water, 
bread and wine, are both in their own nature, and in 


ry occasions of life, altoggther indificrent. Will any man 


prudence of every church may bring Int > such 
Po Fo subservient to the end of order, decency, an 





















































JOHN LOCKE ON TOLERATION. 
therefore say that these things could have c a < 
and made a part of divine a aris Hse on nia asi 
human authority or civil power could have done this, wh : 
also enjoin the eating of fish, and drinking of ale wie | 
as a part of divine worship? Why not the sprinkling gies 
beasts in churches, and expiations by water of fire, and al 
more of this kind? But these things, how indifferent sOCY 
in common uses, when they come to be annexed unto divine wor: 
without divine authority, they ave as abominable to God, as the sacri- _ 
fice of a dog. And why a dog so abominable? What difference is 
there between a dog and a goat, in respect of the divine nature equally 7 
and infinitely distant from all affinity with matter; unless it be Hae, 

God required the use of the one in his worship, and not of the other? 
We see therefore that indifferent things, how much soever they be 
under the power of the civil magistrate, yet cannot upon that pretence 
be introduced into religion, and imposed upon religious assemblies ; iy 
because in the worship of God they wholly cease to be indifferent. = 
He that worships God does it with design to please him and procure 
his favour. But that cannot be done by him, who, upon the command 
of another, offers unto God that which he knows will be displeasing to. 
him, because not commanded by himself. This is not to please God, 
or appease his wrath, but willingly and knowingly to provoke him, 
by a manifest contempt ; which is a thing absolutely repugnant to the 
nature and end of worship. ie eo 
But it will here be asked ; If nothing belonging to divine worship be 
left to human discretion, how is it then that churches themselves 
the power of ordering any thing about the time and place of 
and the like? To this I answer: That in religious worship we must E 
distinguish between what is part of the worship itself, and what is buta 
circumstance. That is a part of the worship which is believed to be ~ 
appointed by God, and to be well pleasing to him ; and thi +»: 
is necessary. Circumstances are such things which, though in | 
they cannot be separated from worship, yet the particular es or 
modifications of them are not determined ; and therefore they 2 
indifferent. Of this sort are the time and place of worship, the he 
posture of him that worships. These are circumstances, and | 
indifferent, where God has not given any express oe 
them. For example : Amongst the Jews, the time and plac 
worship, and the habits of those that officiated in it, wer 
circumstances, but a part of the worship itself; in whic 
were defective, or different from the institution, they 
that it would be accepted by God, But these, be 
liberty of the Gospel, are mere circumstances xaeaentl 
























not a simple 
hip, whick neither be changed nor neglected. 
‘As the magistrate has no power to impose by his 
ceremoniés in any church, so neither has 
of such rites and ceremonies as are 
already received, approved, and practised by any church : because if 
he did so, he would destroy the church itself; the end of whose 
institution is only to worship God with freedom, after its own manner. 
You will say: By this rule, if some congregations should have a mind 
to sacrifice infants, or, as the primitive Christians were falsly accused, 
lustfully pollute themselves in promiscuous uncleanness, or practise 
any other such heinous enormities; is the magistrate obliged to 
tolerate them, because they are committed in a religious assembly ? 
Ianswer, No. These things are not lawful in the ordinary course of 
life, nor in any private house ; and therefore neither are they so in the 
worship of God, or in any religious meeting. But indeed, if any people 
congregated upon account of religion, should be desirous to sacrifice a 
calf, I deny that that ought to be prohibited by a law. Meliboeus, 
Es whose calf it is, may lawfully kill his calf at home, and burn any part 
i of it that he thinks fit. 





For no injury is thereby done to any one, no 
‘ prejudice to another man’s goods. And for the same reason he may 
aa kill his calf also in a religious meeting. Whether the doing so be well- 
foie, pleasing to God or no, it is their part to consider that do it. The part 
of the magistrate is only to take care that the commonwealth receive 
no prejudice, and that there be no injury done to any man, cither 
in life or estate. And thus what may be spent on a feast, may be spent 
on asacrifice. But if peradventure such were the state of things, that 
the interest of the commonwealth required all slaughter of, beasts 
should be forborn for some while, in order to the increasing of the 
stock of cattle, that had been destroyed by some extraordinary mur- 
_ ain; who sees not that the magistrate, in such a case, may forbid all 
"his subjects to kill any calves for any use whatsoever? Only it is to 
be observed, that in this case the law is not made about a religious, 
but a political matter: nor is the sacrifice, but the slaughter of calves 
_ thereby prohibited. 
_ By this we see what difference there is between the church and the 
commonwealth. Whatsoever is lawful in the commonwealth, cannot 
be prohibited by the magistrate in the church. Whatsoever is permit- 
unto any of his subjects for their ordinary use, neither can nor 
to be forbidden by him to any sect of people for their reli- 
es. If any man may lawfully take bread or wine, either sitting 
own house, the law ought not to abridge him of the 
religious worship ; though in the church the use of 
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bread and wine be very different, and be ap as 
of faith, and rites of divine worship, . a ir pile 
cial to the commonweal of a people in their ordinary use, air ane 
therefore forbidden by laws, those things ought not to be permitted to 
churches in their sacred rites. Only the magistrate ought always to'be 
very careful that he do not misuse his authority, to the oppression of % 
any church, under pretence of publick good. ere 
It may be said: What if a church be idolatrous, is that also to be tole- 
rated by the magistrate? In answer, I ask : What power can be given _ 
to the magistrate for the suppression of an idolatrous church, which 
may not, in time and place, be made use of to the ruin of an orthodox | 
one? For it must be remembered, that the civil power is the same  __ 
every where, and the religion of every prince is orthodox to himself. 
If therefore such a power be granted unto the civil magistrate in i 
spirituals, as that at Geneva, for example ; he may extirpate, by violence | 
and blood, the religion which is there reputed idolatrous ; by the same } 
rule, another magistrate, in some neighbouring country, may oppress | 
the reformed religion ; and, in India, the Christian, The civil power 
can either change every thing in religion, according to the prince's | 
pleasure, or it can change nothing. If it be once permitted to intro- 
duce any thing into religion, by the means of laws and penalties, there 
can be no bounds put to it ; but it will in the same manner be z 
to alte# every thing, according to that rule of truth which the magistrate 
has framed unto himself. No man whatsoever ought therefore to be 
deprived of his terrestrial enjoyments, upon account of his religion. 
Not even Americans, subjected unto a Christian prince, are to be pu 
nished either in body or goods, for not embracing our faith and worship. i 
If they are persuaded that they please God in observing the rites of 
their own country, and that they shall obtain happiness by that means, 
they areeto be left unto God and themselves. Let us trace this matter 
to the bottom. Thus it is: An inconsiderable and weak number of 
Christians, destitute of every thing, arrive In @ ae aia 3 p= 
foreigners beseech the ae by hast bse pore i 
Jd succour them with the nece’ ; 
en ee habitations are granted, and they all join together, and 
into one body of people. The Christian religion by this means 
_ soa itself; but does not suddenly 
takes root in that country, and spreads itself ; pres 
h est. While things are in this condition, peace, “rit 
ee é Sacen aad justice, are amongst them. At lengt 
ip, faith, a’ ans ’ thete s e| 
the magistrate becomes a Christian, and be Bx preneta to be 
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becomes the most powerful. ‘Then inunediaily 
proken, all civil rights to be , that idolatry may Be ext 
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‘turned out of the lands 
ipedeprived of life itseli. 
, joined with the desire 

luce : easily the pretence of 
souls, serves for a cloak to covetousness, 


Now whosoever maintains that idolatry is to be rooted out of any 
by laws, punishments, fire and sword, may apply this story to 
For the reason of the thing is equal, both in America and 
Europe. And neither pagans there, nor any dissenting Christians here, 
an withany right be deprived of their worldly goods, by the predominat- 
ae ing faction of a court-church: nor are any civil rights to be either changed 
or violated upon account of religion in one place more than another. 
But idolatry, say some, is a sin, and therefore not to be tolerated: 
If they said it were therefore to be avoided, the inference were good. 
But it does not follow, that because it is a sin it ought therefore to be 
punished by the magistrate. For it does not belong unto the magistrate 
to make use of his sword in punishing every thing, indifferently, that 
he takes to be a sim against God. Covetousness, uncharitableness, 
idleness, and many other things are sins, by the consent of all men, 
which yet no man ever said were to be punished by the magistrate. 
The reason is, because they are not prejudicial te other mens rights, 
for do they break the publick peace of societies. Nay, even te sins 
of lying and perjury are no where punishable by laws ; unless in certain 
cases, in which the real turpitude of the thing, and the offence against 
God, are not considered, but only the injury done unto mens neigh- 
bours, and to the commonwealth. And what if in another country, to 
a Mahometan or a pagan prince, the Christian religion seem false and 
Offensive to God ; may not the Christians for the same reason, and 
after the same manner, be extirpated there ? ° 
But it may be urged further, that by the law of Mose s, idolaters were 
to be rooted out. True indeed, by the law of Moses; but that is not 
* obligatory to us Christians. No body pretends that every thing, 
generally, enjoined by the law of Moses, ought to be practised by 
_ Christians. But there is nothing more frivolous than that common 
_ distinction of moral, judicial, and ceremonial law, which men ordinarily 
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take use of. For no positive law whatsoever can oblige any people 
but those to whom it is given. ‘Hear, O Israel,’ sufficiently restrains 
the obligation of the law of Moses only to that people. And this con- 
: ration alone is answer enough unto those that urge the authority of 
Moses, for the inflicting of capital punishments upon idolaters, 
, I will examine this argument a little more particularly. 
The case of idolaters, in respect of the Jewish commonwealth, falls 
er a double consideration. The first is of those, who, being initi- 
ical rites, and made citizens of that commonwealth, 
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did afterwards apostatise from the i | of Israel. 1 
were proceeded against as saitery and ei ae ~ : 
high treason. For the commonwealth of the J 
from all others, was an absolute theocracy ; ab cs there, o e 
there be, any difference between that commonwealth and the 
The laws established there concerning the worship of one oe 
Deity, were the civil laws of that people, and a part of their po 
government, in which God himself was the legislator. Now if 
can shew me where there is a commonwealth, at this time, constituted 
upon that foundation, I will acknowledge that the ecclesiastical laws 


do there unavoidably become a part of the civil ; subjects 
; and that the 
of that government both may and ought to be kept in strict ity. 


with that church, by the civil power. But there is absolutely no. 
thing, under the Gospel, as a Christian commonwealth, There are, ot 
indeed, many cities and kingdoms that have embraced the faith of me 
Christ, but they have retained their ancient form of government ; with Ss 
which the law of Christ hath not at all meddled. He, indeed, hath 
taught men how, by faith and good works, they may attain eternal li : 
But he instituted no commonwealth. He prescribed unto his followers 
no new and peculiar form of government, nor put he the sword 
into any magistrate’s hand, with commission to make use of it 
forcing men to forsake their former religion, and receive his, Ears 
Secondly: Foreigners, and such as were strangers to the common- 
wealth of Israel, were not compelled by force to observe the rites of | io 
the Mosaical law. But, on the contrary, in the very same place where 
it is ordered ‘that an Israelite that was an idolater should be put to 
‘death, there it is provided that strangers should not be vexed nor op- 
pressed’ (Exod. xxii.), I confess that theseven nations that possessed ‘any 
the land which was promised to the Israelites, were utterly to be cut 
off. Byt this was not singly because they were idolaters, _ 
had been the reason, why were the Moabites and other ni 
spared? No; the reason is this. God being in a peculiar ms 
the King of the Jews, he could not suffer the adoration of 
Deity, which was properly an act of high-treason against hi 
land of Canaan, which was his kingdom. For such a 
could no ways consist with his dominion, which was ] 
in that country. All idolatry was therefore to be rooted 


nds of his kingdom ; because it was pape 
a that is to say, another king, against the laws of | 
inhabitants were also to be driven out, that the ent 
land might be given to the Israelites. And 
Emims and the Horims were driven out Y 



































many captives taken, of so many nations reduced under 
bedience, we find not one man forced into the Jewish religion, 
le worship of the true God, and punished for idolatry, though all 
of them were certainly guilty of it. If any one indeed, becoming a 
proselyte, desired to be made a denison of their commonwealth, he was 
obliged to submit unto their laws : that is, to embrace their religion, 
But this he did willingly, on his own accord, not by constraint. He did 
not unwillingly submit, to shew his obedience ; but he sought and 
Solicited for it, as a privilege. And as soon as he was admitted, he 
became subject to the laws of the commonwealth, by which all idolatry 
was forbidden within the borders of the land of Canaan. But that law, 
as T have said, did not reach to any of those regions, however subjected 
unto the Jews, that were situated without those bounds. 

Thus far concerning outward worship. 
articles of faith. 

The articles of religion are some of them practical, and some spe- 
culative. Now, though both sorts consist in the knowledge of truth, 
yet these terminate simply in the understanding, those influence the 
will and manners. Speculative opinions, therefore, and articles of 
faith, as they are called, which are required only to be believed, cannot 
be imposed on any church by the law of the land. For it is absurd 
_ that things should be enjoined by laws, which are not in mens power 
"to perform. And to believe this or that to be true, does not depend 
upon our will. But of this enough has been said already. But, will 
some Say, let men at least profess that they believe. A sweet feligion 
_ indeed, that obliges men to dissemble, and tell lies both to God and 
man, for the salvation of their souls! If the magistrate thinks to save 
men thus, he seems to understand little of the way of salvation. And 
if he does it not in order to save them, why is he so solicitous 
the articles of faith as to enact them by a law. 

_ Further: The magistrate ought not to forbid the preaching or profess- 
ny speculative opinions in any church, because they have no 

: F of relation to the civil rights of the subjects. If a Roman 
_Catholick believe that to be really the body of Christ, which another 
calls bread, he does no injury thereby to his neighbour. If a Jew 
believe the New Testament to be the word of God, he does 
alter any thing in mens civil rights. If a heathen doubt 
he is not therefore to be punished as a pernicious 
of the magistrate, and the estates of the , 
, whether any man believe these hig eee : q 
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readily grant, that these opinions are false and absurd. But the busi- 
ness of laws is not to provide for the truth of opinions, but for | @ 
safety and security of the commonwealth, and of every particular man’s 
goods and person. And so it ought to be. For truth certainly would. 
do well enough, if she were once left to shift for herself. She seldom 
has received, and I fear never will receive, much assistance from a 
power of great men, to whom she is but rarely known, and more rarely 
welcome, She is not taught by laws, nor has she any need of force to 
procure her entrance into the minds of men, Errors indeed prevail by 
the assistance of foreign and borrowed succours. But if truth i 
not her way into the understanding by her own light, she will be but 
the weaker for any borrowed force violence can add to her, Thus 
much for speculative opinions. Let us now proceed to the prac- 
tical ones. * 
A good life, in which consists not the least part of religion and true 
piety, concerns also the civil government: and in it lies the safety 
both of mens souls, and of the commonwealth. Moral actions belong — 
therefore to the jurisdiction both of the outward and inward court; 
both of the civil and domestick governor ; I mean, both of the magis- 
trate and conscience. Here therefore is great danger, lest one of 
these jurisdictions intrench upon the other, and discord arise between’ 
the keeper of the publick peace and the overseers of souls: But if 


what has been already said concerning the limits of both these govern- 


ments be rightly considered, it will easily remove all cong es 
oo man has an immortal soul, capable of eternal happiness or 
misery ; whose happiness depending upon his believing ee doing” 
those things in this life, which are necessary to the obtaining God’s 
favour, and are prescribed by God to that end; it follows from thence; _ 
first, thatethe observance of these things is the highest | re on that 
lies upon mankind, and that our utmost care, —, ese re | 
ought to be exercised in the search and pane oe 
there is nothing in this world that is of any consi — a r 
with eternity. Secondly, that seeing one — : 1 
right of another, by his erroneous opinions, @ undue , 
worship, nor is his perdition any prejudice to pens pape 
therefore the care of each man's I belongs 
But I would not have this or as if | meant hereby to cot 
all charitable admonitions, an affecti peli 
ie errors ; which are indeed the greatest petdoeeingnee 
one may ; 
towards the 
No body is obliged in that matter to yielt OO — 
tions or injunctions of another, farther | be - 


Pror be forborn, Nothing is to be done imps 
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ir souls, which are immortal, men have also their 
temporal lives here upon earth ; the state whereof being frail and ficet- 
ing, and the duration uncertain ; they have need of several outward 
conveniencies to the support thereof, which are to be procured or 
preserved by pains and industry. For those things that are necessary 
to the comfortable support of our lives, are not the spontaneous pro- 
ducts of nature, nor do offer themselves fit and prepared for our use. 
This part therefore draws on another care, and necessarily gives an- 
other employment, But the pravity of mankind being such, that they 
had rather injuriously prey upon the fruits of other mens labours, than 
take pains to provide for themselves ; the necessity of preserving men 

in the possession of what honest industry has already acquired, and 

x also of preserving their liberty and strength, whereby they may acquire 
what they further want, obliges men to enter into society with one 
another; that by mutual assistance and joint force, that may secure 

unto each other their proprieties, in the things that contribute to the 
comforts and happiness of this life ; leaving in the mean while to 

4 every man the care of his own eternal happiness, the attainment 
% whereof can neither be facilitated by another man’s industry, nor can 
the loss of it turn to an other man’s prejudice, nor the hope of it be 

; forced from him by any external violence. But forasmuch as men 
434 thus entering into societies, grougded upon their mutual compacts of 
assistance, for the defence of their temporal goods, may nevertheless 
be deprived of them, either by the rapine and fraud of their fellow 
‘citizens, or by the hostile violence of foreigners : the remedy of this 
evil consists in arms, riches and multitudes of citizens ; the remedy of 

' others in laws ; and the care of all things relating both to the one and 
the other, is committed by the society to the civil magistrate. This is 
the original, this is the use, and these are the bounds of the legislative, 

_ which is the supreme power in every commonwealth. I mean, that 
- Provision may be made for the security of each man’s private posses- 
sions ; for the peace, riches, and publick commodities of the whole 
people ; and, as much as possible, for the increase of their inward 
against foreign invasions. 
things being thus explained, it is easy to understand to what 

‘ power ought to be directed, and by what measures 
ad that is the temporal good and outward prosperity of 
; which is the sole reason of men’s entering into society, 
thing they seek and aim at in it. And it is also evident 

ly remains to men in reference to their eternal salvation, 
every one should do what he in his conscience is 
to the Almighty, on whose good pleasure 
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and acceptance depends his eternal } vhs For: 
in the first place to God, and afterwards to the laws, 
But some may ask : ‘What if the magistrate should 
“by his authority, that appears unlawful to the conscience ¢ 
‘person? I answer: That if government be faithfully ad 
the counsels of the magistrate be indeed directed to the pu 
this will seldom happen. But if perhaps it do so fall out, I 
such a private person is to abstain from the action that he judges un- 
lawful ; and he is to undergo the punishment, which it is not unlawful 
for him to bear, For the private judgment of any person concerning 
a law enacted in political matters, for the publick good, does not take 
away the obligation of that law, nor deserve a dispensation. But 
the law indeed be concerning things that lie not within the verge : 
the magistrate’s authority ; as for example, that the people, or any 
party amongst them, should he compelled to embrace a strange 
religion, and join in the worship and ceremonies of another church ch 3 
men are not in these cases obliged by that law, against their con- 
sciences, For the political socicty’is instituted for no other end, but _ 
only to secure every man’s possession of the things of this life. The — 
care of cach man’s soul, and of the things of heaven, which neither 
does belong to the commonwealth, nor can be subjected to it, is left 
entirely to every man’s self. T hus the safeguard of mens lives, 
of the things that belong unto this life, is the business of the —: 
wealth ; and the perserving of those things unto their owners, is the 
duty of the magistrate. And therefore the magistrate cannot take 
away these worldly things from this man, or party, and give — 
a8 mongst fellow-subjects, no not even by a 
that ; nor change property among ie 1 
‘ ; h relation to the end of civil government 
law, for a cause that has no : does n0 
mean for their religion ; which whether it bem ba pees 
prejudice to the worldly wee of pes’ a ww-subjects, W ; 
» things g unto the car abe 
™ saps r oe bie believe such a law as this to b 
" sod 2? wer; As the private judgment of any 
‘ publick good i I answer : a the obligation of 
if err does not exempt him from the 
person, if erroneous, do all it, of the magistrate, 
so the private judgment, as I may ¢ eben This:ce 
ive hi v right of imposing laws upon 
give him any new night of | rye vernment grant 
neither “was in the constitution of the go ' and leit 4 
: f the people to grant: ee 
ever was in the power of t ae aa his followers 
<¢ it his business to enric ‘ ae 
make it his be - fc of-ethers, Gun wel 
sectaries, with the spo and that 
‘that he has a right to make such laws, ern 
‘ good and his subjects epi the c ea 
“petween them ? “I answer; \¢ and the 
earth between the nie “who: will: “ 
the only judge in this shuts Ber ok 
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ed by law, the other by force : and they are of that nature, 
e the one ends, the other always begins. But it is not my 







controversies arise, without a judge to determine them. You will say 
_ then the magistrate being the stronger will have his will, and carry his 
int. Without doubt. But the question is not here concerning the 
doubtfulness of the event, but the rule of right. . 
_ But to come to particulars, I say, First, no opinions contrary to 
~ human society, or to those moral rules which are necessary to the 
' ‘preservation of civil society, are to be tolerated by the magistrate. 
_ But of those indeed examples in any church are rare. For no sect 
ean easily arrive to such a degree of madness, as that it should think 
fit to teach, for doctrines of religion, such things as manifestly under- 
mine the foundations of society, and are therefore condemned by the 
judgment of all mankind : because their own interest, peace, reputation, 
every thing would be thereby endangered. 
__ Another more secret evil, but more dangerous to the commonwealth, 
- is when men arrogate to themselves, and to those of their own sect, 
Some peculiar prerogative covered over with a specious shew of deceit- 
ful words, but in effect opposite to the civil right of the community. 
For ple. We cannot find any sect that teaches expressly and 
Openly, that men are not obliged to keep their promise ; that princes 
_may be dethroned by those that differ from them in religion ; or that 
: the dominion of all things belongs only to themselves. For these 
gS, proposed thus nakedly and plainly, would soon draw on them 
‘eye and hand of the magistrate, and awaken all the care of the 
th to a watchfulness against the spreading of so dangerous 
But nevertheless, we find those that say the same things, in 
rds. What else do they mean, who teach that ‘ faith is not to 
with hereticks ? Their meaning, forsooth, is that the privilege 
faith belongs unto themselves: for they declare all that 
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fis founded in grace, is also an assertion by which those that maintain 
it do plainly lay claim to the possession of all -Fortl 
_ Rot so wanting to themselves as not to believe, or at 
_ profess, themselves to be the truly pious and faithful, - 
and the like, who attribute unto the faithful, religious, and orthodo 
that is, in plain terms, unto themselves, any peculiar privilege or power — 
above other mortals, in civil concernments ; or who, upon pretence of 
do chalienge any manner of authority over such, as are not 
associated with them in their ecclesiastical cammunion ; I say these 
have no right to be tolerated by the magistrate ; as neither those that 
will not own and teach the duty of tolerating all men in matters of 
_ Mere religion. For what do all these and the like doctrines signify, 
but that they may, and are ready upon any occasion to seize the 
~ evernment, and possess themselves of the estates and fortunes of 
their fellow-subjects ; and that they only ask leave to be tolerated by 
the magistrate so long, until they may find themselves strong enough 
to effect. it. , 
Again: That church can have no right to be tolerated by the magis- 
trate, which is constituted upon such a bottom, that all those who enter 
_into it, do thereby ‘Aso facto, deliver themselves up to the protection 
and service of another prince. For by this means the magistrate 
ie way to the settling of a foreign jurisdiction in his own 
country, and suffer his own people to be listed, as it were, for soldiers 
against his own government. Nor does the frivolous and fallacious 
distinction between the court and the church afford any remedy to this 
inconvenience ; especially when both the one and the other are equally 
subject to the absolute authority of the same person; who has not only 
power to persuade the members of his church to whatsoever he lists, 
either as purely religious, or as in order thereunto; but can also enjoin 
it them om pain of eternal fire. It is ridiculous for any one to profess 
himself to be a Mahometan only in his religion, but in every thing 
_ else a faithful subject to a Christian magistrate, whilst at the same 
time he acknowledges himself bound to yield blind obedience to the 
mufti of Constantinople ; who himself is entirely obedient to the 


least as not to 


Ottoman emperor, and frames the feigned oracles of that religion | 
according to his pleasure. 


Re 


But this Mahometan living amongst 
Christians, would yet more apparently renounce their government, if oe 
he acknowledged the same person to be he: 1 of his church, who is 





_ Lastly, those are not at all to be tolerated who deny the being of a 
God. Promises, covenants, and oaths, which are the bonds of human 










¥ society, can have no hold upon an atheist. The taking away of God, a 
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ieee Seine against this doctrine of Toleration. But this 
has not happened by anything peculiar unto the genius of such assem- 
plies, but by the unhappy circumstances of an oppressed or ill-settled 
_ liberty. These accusations would soon cease, if the law of toleration 
. were once so settled, that all churches were obliged to lay down tolera- 

tion as the foundation of their own liberty ; and teach that liberty of 


og ‘conscience is every man’s natural right, equally belonging to dissenters - 


as to themselves ; and that no body ought to be compelled in matters 
of religion cither by law or force. The establishment of this one thing 
would take away all ground of complaints and tumults upon account of 
conscience: And these causes of discontents and animosities being 
once removed, there would remain nothing in these assemblies that 
were not more peaceable, and less apt to produce disturbance of state, 
than in any other meetiggs whatsoever. But let us examine particu- 
larly the heads of these accusations, 
You will say, that ‘assemblies and meetings endanger the publick 
"peace, and threaten the commonwealth.’ I answer: If this be so, 
_ why are there daily such numerous meetings in markets, and courts of 
judicature? Why are crowds upon the Exchange, and a concourse of 
people in cities suffered? You will reply : ‘ These are civil assemblies, 
‘but those we object against, are ecclesiastical.’ I answer: It is a likely 
thing indeed, that such assemblies as are altogether remote from civil 
‘affairs, should be most apt to embroil them. ‘O, but civil a$semblies 
“are composed of men that differ from one another in matters of reli- 
‘gion ; but these ecclesiastical meetings are of persons that are all of 
“one opinion.’ As if an agreement in matters of religion, were in effect 
: a conspiracy against the commonwealth : or as if men would not be so 
‘much the more warmly unanimous in religion, the less liberty they had 
: mbling. But it will be urged still, ‘that civil assemblies are 
, and free for any one to enter ato; whereas religious conventicles 
are more private, and thereby give opportunity to clandestine machina- 
i tions, T answer, that this is not strictly true : for many civil assem- 
¢ not open to every one. And if some religious meetings be 
ho are they, I beseech you, that are to be blamed for it? 
that desire, or those that forbid their being publick? Again: you 
‘religious communion does exceedingly unite mens minds 
3 to one her, and is therefore the more dangerous.’ 
be so, es € not the magistrate afraid of his own church ; 
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| Aap one, but severe and ran to . other. These he treats Tike 
“dren, and indulges them even to wantonness. Those he uses as pine} ee 
and how blamelessly soever they demean themselves, recompense them — 
‘no otherwise than by gallies, prisons, confiscations, and death. These — 
he cherishes and defends: those he continually scourges and oppresses, — 
Let them turn the tables: or let those dissenters enjoy but the same~ 
_ privileges in civils as his other subjects, and he will quickly find that — 

. these religious meetings will be no longer dangerous. For if a 
enter into seditious conspiracies, it is not religion inspires them to 
it in their meetings, but their sufferings and oppressions that make 
them willing to ease themselves. Just and moderate governments are 
every where quiet, every where safe. But oppression raises ferments, 
and makes men struggle to cast off an uneasy and tyrannical yoke, T 
know that seditions are very frequently raised upon pretence of reli- 
gion, But it is as true, that, for religion, subjects are frequently ill 
treated, and live miserably. Belicve me, the stirs that ase made, pro- 
ceed not from any peculiar temper of this or that church or religious 
society; but from the common disposition of all mankind, who when 
they groan under an heavy burthen, endeavour naturally to shake off Bs 
the yoke that galls their necks. Suppose this business of religion were 
let alone, and “that there were some other distinction made between 
men and men, upon account of their different complexions, shapes, and 
features, so that those who have black hair, for example, or grey eyes, 
should ngt enjoy the same privileges as other citizens; that they should i 
not be permitted either to buy or sell, or live by their callings; that 
parents should not have the government and education of their own: 
children ; that they should either be excluded from the benefit of the 
laws, or meet with partial judges: can it be doubted but these persons, _ 
thus distinguished from others by the colour of their hair and eyes, 
and united together by one common persecution, would be as — 
ous to the magistrate, as any others that had associated themeelves — 
merely upon the account of religion? Some enter into rs ee 
trade and profit; others, for want of business, have their cl or 
claret. Neighbourhood joins some, and religion others. But there is 


one only thing which gathers people into, seditious — 


that is oppression. 
You will say; What, will you have ae to meet at dlivit 
against the magistrate’s will? I answer: Why, I pray, ag sn 


Is it ‘not both lawful and necessary that ee one's ne 
























rim trig nay, those that are averse to the religion of the magis- 
trate, will think themselves so much the more bound to maintain the 
peace of the commonwealth, as their condition is better in that place 
_ than elsewhere ; and all the several separate congregations, like so 
many guardians of the public peace, will watch one another, that no- 
thing may be innovated or changed in the form of the government : 
because they can hope for nothing better than what they already enjoy ; 
that is, an equal condition with their fellow-subjects, under a just and 
moderate government. Now if that church, which agrees in religion 
with the prince, be esteemed the chief support of any civil government, 
and that for no other reason, as has already been shewn, than because 
the prince is kind, and the laws are favourable to it; how much greater 
will be the security of a government, where all good subjects, of what- 
soever church they be, without any distinction upon account of religion, 
enjoying the same favour of the prince, and the same benefit of the 
laws, shall become the common support and guard of it ; and where 
none will have any occasion to fear the severity ot the laws, but those 
that do injuries to their neighbours, and offend against the civil peace? 
That we may draw towards a conclusion, * The sum of all we drive 
‘at is, that every man enjoy the same rights that are granted to others. 
Is it permitted to worship God in the Roman manner? Let it be per- 
mitted to do it in the Geneva form also. Is it permitted to speak Latin 
in the market-place ? Let those that have a mind to it, be perinitted to 
do it also in the church, Is it lawful for any man in his own house to 
kneel, stand, sit, or use any other posture ; and to cloath himself in 
white or black, in short or in long garments? Let it not be made 
inlawful to eat bread, drink wine, or wash with water in the church. 
‘Ina word: whatsoever things are left free by law in the common oc- 
-casions of life, let them remain free unto every church in divine wor- 
) et no man’s life, or body, or house, or estate, suffer any manner 
of prejudice upon these accounts. Can you allow of the Presbyterian 
line? why should not the Episcopal also have what they like? 
clesiastical authority, whether it be administered by the hands of a 
le person, or many, is every where the same ; and neither has any 
on in things civil, nor any manner of power of compulsion, 
hing at all to do with riches and revenues. 


astical assemblies, and sermons, are justified by daily ex 
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perience, and public allowance. These are allowed to people of ae 
one persuasion: why not to all? If any thing Meets a ign 
meeting seditiously, and contrary to the public peace, it is to te tie 
nished in the same manner, and no otherwise, than as ak had a | 
in a fair or market. These meetings ought not to be sanctuaries 
of factious and flagitious fellows : nor ought it to be less lawful Soe trae, 
to meet in churches than in halls : nor are one part of the subjects to 
be esteemed more blameable, for their meeting together, than others, 
Every one ts to be accountable for his own actions ; and no man is to 
be laid under a suspicion, or odium, for the fault of another. Those 
that are seditious, murderers, thieves, robbers, adulterers, slanderers, 
etc. of whatsoever church, whether national or not, ought to be pu- 
nished and suppressed. But those whose doctrine is peaceable, and 
whose manners are pure and blameless, ought to be upon equal terms 
with their fellow-subjects. ‘Thus if solemn assemblies, observations of 
festivals, public worship, be permitted to any one sort of professors ; 
all these things ought to be permitted to the Presbyterians, Independ- : 
ents, Anabaptists, Arminians, Quakers, and others, with the same 
liberty. Nay, if we may openly speak the truth, and as becomes one 
man to another, neither Pagan nor Mahometan, nor Jew, ought to be 
excluded from the civil rights of the commonwealth, because of his 
religion. The Gospel commands no such thing. The church, ‘which 
‘judgeth not those that are without’ (1 Cor. v.), want it not. And the 
commonwealth, which embraces indifferently all men that are honest, 
peaceable, and industrious, requires it not. Shall we suffer a Pagan to 
deal and trade with us, and shall we not suffer him to pray unto and 
worship God? If we allow the Jews to have private houses and dwell- 
ings amongst us, why should we not allow them to have synagogues? 
Is their doctrine more false, their worship more abominable, or is the 
civil peace more endangered, by their meeting in public than in their 
private houses? But if these things may be granted to Jews and 
Pagans, surely the condition of any Christians ought not to be worse 
than theirs, in a Christian commonwealth. 

You will say, perhaps, Yes, it ought to be ; because they are more 
inclinable to factions, tumults, and civil wars. I answer; is this the 
fault of the Christian religion? If it be so, truly the Christian religion 
is the worst of all religions, and ought neither to be embraced by any 
particular person, nor tolerated by any commonwealth. For if this be 
the genius, this the nature of the Christian religion, to be turbulent, — 
and destructive to the civil peace, that church itself which the magi 
trate indulges, will not always be innocent. But far be it from us to 
say any such thing of that religion, which carries the greatest opposi- 
tion to covetousness, ambition, discord, contention, and all manner of — 
inordinate desires ; and is the most modest and peaceable religion 
that ever was, We must therefore seck another cause of spent — 

ae ees 























Id, upon account of r ¢ heads and leaders 
h, moved by avarice and esire of dominion, 
use of the immoderate ambition of magistrates, and the 


i lulous superstition of the giddy multitude, have incensed and ani- 
mated them against those that dissent from themselves ; by preaching 
_ unto them, contrary to the laws of the Gospel, and to the precepts of 
charity, that schismatics and heretics are to be outed of their posses- 
sions, and destroyed, And thus have they mixed together, and con- 
ded two things, that are in themselves most different, the church 
and the commonwealth. Now as it is very difficult for men patiently 
to suffer themselves to be stript of the goods, which they have got by 
their honest industry ; and contrary to all the laws of equity, both human 
and divine, to be delivered up for a prey to other mens violence and 
rapine, especially when they are otherwise altogether blameless ; and 
that the occasion for which they are thus treated, does not at all belong 
to the jurisdiction of the magistrate, but entirely to the conscience of 
every particular man ; for the conduct of which he is accountable to 
God only; what else can be expected, but that these men, growing 
weary of the evils under which they labour, should in the end think it 
lawful for them to resist force with force, and to defend their natural 
rights, which are not forfeitable upon account of religion, with arms as 
well as they can? That this has been hitherto the ordinary course of 
things, is abundantly evident in history : and that it will continue to 
“be so hereafter, is but too apparent in reason, It cannot indeed be 
_ otherwise, so long as the principle of persecution for religion shall pre- 
vail, as it has done hitherto, with magistrate and people ; and so long 
as those that ought to be the preachers of peace and concord, shall 
continue, with all their art and strength, to excite men to arms and 
sound the trumpet of war. But that magistrates should thus suffer 
these incendiaries, and disturbers of the public peace, might justly be 
wondered at, if it did not appear that they have been invited by them 
a participation of the spoil, and have therefore thought fit to 
use of their covetousness and pride, as means whereby to in- 
eir own power. For who does not see that these good men 
indeed more ministers of the government, than ministers of the 
vel ; and that by flattering the ambition, and favouring the do- 
of princes and men in authority, they endeavour with all their 















mote that tyranny in the commonwealth, which otherwise _ 


to establish in the church? This is the un- 
we see between the church and state, Whereas 
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if each of them would contain itself within its own bounds, the. 
attending to the worldly welfare of the commonwealth, the c ( r to the 

salvation of souls, it is impossible that any discord should ever have 
happened between them, ‘Sed pudet haec opprobria, ete? God — 
Almighty grant, I beseech him, that the Gospel of peace may at length z 
be preached, and that civil magistrates, growing more careful | 2 
form their own consciences to the law of God, and less solicitous ae 
the binding of other mens consciences by human laws, may, like fathers 
of their country, direct all their counsels and endeavours to promote 
universally the civil welfare of all their children ; except only of such 
as are arrogant, ungovernable, and injurious to their brethren ; and | 
that all ecclesiastical men, who boast themselves to be the successors 
of the Apostles, walking peaceably and modestly, in the Apostles steps, 
without intermeddling with state-affairs, may apply themselves wholly 
to promote the salvation of souls. Farewel. 

Perhaps it may not be amiss to add a few things concerning heresy 


















and schism, A Turk is not, nor can be either herétick or schismatick, 
toa Christian: and if any man fall off from the Christian faith to. 
Mahomctism, he does not thereby become a heretick, oraschismatick, 


but an apostate and an infidel. This no body doubts of And by this 
it appears that men of different religions cannot be hereticks or schis- _ 
maticks to one another. 

We are to enquire therefore, what men are of the same religion, 
Concerning which, it is manifest that those who have one and the same 
rule of faith and worship, are of the same religion: and those who have 
not the same rule of faith and worship, are of different religions. For 
since all things that belong unto that religion are contained in that rule, 
it follows necessarily, that those who agree in one rule are of one and 
the same religion : and vice versd. Thus Turks and Christians are of 
different religions : because these take the Holy Scriptures to be 
rule of their religion, and those the Koran, And for the same reason, 
there may be different religions also even amongst Christians, The 
Papists and the Lutherans, though both of them possess faith in 
Christ, and are therefore called Christians, yet are not both of 1 
same religion: because these acknowledge nothing but the Holy Ser 
tures to be the rule and foundation of their religion ; those take’ 
traditions and decrees of popes, and of all these together make the rule 
of their religion. And thus the Christians of St. John, as 
called, and the Christians of Geneva are of different religions 
these also take only the Scriptures ; and those, I know not 
tions ; for the rule of their religion. goose : 
_ This being settled, it follows : First, that h 
in ecclesiastical communion between men of 
some opinions no way contained in th 
That Anongst those who acknowledge 
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S patronage, the 
thers, by excluding 
ommuni profess their belief 

which are not to be found in the express words of 
i it is not the paucity of those that are Separated, nor 
hority of the magistrate, that can make any man guilty of 

But he only is an heretick who divides the church into parts, 
introduces names and marks of distinction, and voluntarily makes a 
_ Separation because of such opinions. ‘ 

_ Secondly: When any one separates himself from the communion of a 

_ church, because that church does not publickly profess some certain 

opinions which the Holy Scriptures do not expressly teach. 

Both these are Shereticks, because they err in fundamentals, and 
‘they err obstinately against knowledge.’ For when they have deter- 
mined the Holy Scriptures to be the only foundation of faith, they 
nevertheless lay down certain propositions as fundamental, which are 
not in the Scripture ; and because others will not acknowledge these 
additional opinions of theirs, nor build upon them as‘if they were 
necessary and fundamental, they therefore make a separation in the 
church ; either by withdrawing themselves from the others, or expel- 
ling the others from them. Nor does it signify any thing for them to 
say that their confessions and symbols are agreeable to Scripture, and 
to the analogy of faith. For if they be conceived in the express words 
of Scripture, there can be no question about them ; because those are 
acknowledged by all Christians to be of divine inspiration, and _ there- 

fore fundamental. But if they say that the articles which they require 

to be professed, are consequences deduced from the Scripture ; it is 
undoubtedly well done of them to believe and profess such things as 
seem unto them so agreeable to the rule of faith : but it would be very 

~ ill done to obtrude those things upon others, unto whom they do not 
seem to be the indubitable doctrines of the Scripture. And to make a 
_ Separation for such things as these, which neither are nor can be 
_ fundamental, is to become hereticks. For I do not think there is any 
"man arrived to that degree of madness, as that he dare give out his 
consequences and interpretations of Scripture as divine inspirations, 
compare the articles of faith that he has framed according to his 
| faticy, with the authority of the Scripture. I know there are 
sitions so evidently agreeable to Scripture, that no body can 
‘to be drawn from thence : but about those therefore there 
fifference, This only I say, that however clearly we may 
other doctrine to be deduced from | criptufe, we 

to impose it upon others, as a necessary article of 
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“us in the same manner; and that we should be compell 





 trivers of symbols, systems, and confessions, are accustomed 
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faith, because we believe it to be agreeable to the rule of faith ; 
phen be content also that other doctrines should 1 


te 


and profess all the different and contradictory opinions | L ¥ 
Calvinists, Remonstrants, Anabaptists, and other sects, which 


unto their followers as genuine and necessary deductions from pees 
Holy Scripture. I cannot but wonder at the extravagant arrogance ice of 
those men who think that they themselves can explain things necessary 
to salvation more clearly than the Holy Ghost, the eternal and infinite 
wisdom of God. : : 
Thus much concerning heresy ; which word in common use is 
applied only to the doctrinal part of religion, Let us now consider 
schism, which is a crime near a-kin to it. For both those words seem 
unto me to signify an ‘ill-grounded separation in ecclesiastical com- 
‘munion, made about things not necessary.’ But since use, which is 
the supreme law in matter of language, has determined that a 
relates to errors in faith, and schism to those in worship or disci : 
we must consider them under that-distinction. 4 
Schism then, for the same reasons that have already been alledged, 
is nothing else but a separation made in the communion of the church, 
upon account of something in divine worship, or ecclesiastical disci- 
pline, that is not any necessary part of it, Now nothing yes lip. 
or discipline can be necessary to Christian communion, : en om ; 
Christ our legislator, or the eg by inspiration of the Hely pirit, 
ommanded in express words, : ‘ 
He ‘ word; he that denies not any thing that the Holy Script re 
teach in express words, nor makes a separation upon Pee ‘ 
thing that is not manifestly contained in the sacred text j oy. t 
may be hick-named by any sect of Christians, and declared ina 
or all of them, to be utterly void of true Christianity ; yet in deee bi 
in truth this man cannot be either a heretick or pre ‘ 
These things might have been explained more large! has lm 
vantageously ; but it is enough to have hinted at them, thus’ 


a person of your parts. 













A SECOND LETTER 
. CONCERNING TOLERATI 


To the Author of the Argument of sare 


S1Rj—You will pardon me if I take the 
you Ta dot with the author of orice 





















i <A 
urself, which you say is the only 
t religion, even in the use of the severest methods : viz. 
ca ly and impartially to weigh the whole matter, and thereby to 
‘remove that prejudice which makes you yet favour some remains of 
persecution : promising myself that so ingenious a person will either 
be convinced by the truth which appears so very clear and evident to 
me ; or else confess, that, were either you or [ in authority, we should 
“very unreasonably and very unjustly use any force upon the other, 
which differed from him, upon any pretence of want of examination. 
d if force be not to be used in your case or mine, because unreason- 
able, or unjust ; you will, I hope, think fit that it should be forborn in 
all others, where it will be equally unjust and unreasonable ; as | 
doubt not but to make it appear it will unavoidably be, wherever you 
will go about to punish men for want of consideration, For the true 
way to try such speculations as theSe, ts to see how they will prove 
when they are reduced into practice. 

The first thing you seem startled at, in the author's letter, is the 
largeness of the toleration he proposes : and you think it strange that 
he would not have so much as a ‘ Pagan, Mahometan, or Jew, excluded 
‘from the civil rights of the commonwealth, because of his religion.’ 
We pray every day for their conversion, and 1 think it our duty so to 
do: but it will, I fear, hardly be believed that we pray in earnest, if 
‘we exclude them from the other ordinary and probable means of con- 
version ; either by driving them from, or persecuting them when they 

are amongst us. Force, you allow, is improper to convert men to any 
religion, Toleration is but the removing that force. So that why 
those should not be tolerated as well as others, if you wish their con- 
_-yersion, I do not see. But you say, ‘It seems hard to conceive how 
the author of that Letter should think to do any service to religion in 
- €general, or to the Christian religion, by recommending and persuad- 
: such a toleration. For how much soever it may tend to the ad- 
‘vancement of trade and commerce (which some seem to place 
above all other considerations), I see no reason, from any experiment 
that has been made, to expect that true religion would be a gainer by 
that it would be either the better preserved, the more widely prog 
1 rendered any whit the more fruitful in the lives. of its 
ors by it.” Before I come to your doubt itself, * Whether true 
‘would be a gainer by such a toleration.;’ give me leave to 
¢, that if, by other considerations, you mean any thing but 
thesis is wholly beside the matter ; and that if you 


































do not know that the author of the Letter places the 


Be: must go on, : eer sas 
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tee 
trade above religion, your insinuation is very w 


You see no reason, you say, from any experiment that has 
‘made, to expect that true religion would be a gainer by it’ True 
religion and Christian religion are, | suppose, to you and me, the same ; 
thing. But of this you have an experiment in its first appearance in ee 
the world, and several hundreds of years after. It was then ‘ better 
‘ preserved, more widely propagated, in proportion, and rendered more — 
«fruitful in the lives of its professors, than ever since; though then 
Jews and Pagans were tolerated, and more than tolerated by the 
governments of those places where it grew up, I hope you do not 
imagine the Christian religion has lost any of its first beauty, force, or 
reasonableness, by having been almost two thousand years in the | 
world ; that you should fear it should be less able now to shift for 
itself, without the help of force. I doubt not but you look upon it still 
to be ‘the power and wisdom of God for our salvation ;’ and therefore = 
cannot suspect it less capable to prevail now, by its own truth and 
light, than it did in the first ages of the church, when poor contempt- 
ible men, without authority, or the countenance of authority, had alone 
the care of it. This, as I take it, has been made use of by Christians a 
generally, and by some of our church in particular, as an argument for 
the truth of the Christian religion ; that it grew and spread, and pre- 
vailed, without any aid from force, or the assistance of the powers in 
being. And if it be a mark of the true religion, that it will prevail by 
its own light and strength, but that false religions will not, but have 
need of force and foreign helps to support them, nothing certainly | 
can be more for the advantage of true religion, than to take away com= 
pulsion every where. And therefore it is no more ‘hard to conceive 
“how the author of the Letter should think to do service to religion in 
‘general, or to the Christian religion, than it is hard to conceive that 
he should think there is a true religion, and that the Christian religion — 
js it; which its professors have always owned not to need force, and | 
have urged that as a good argument to prove the truth of it, The in- | 
ventions of men in religion need the force and helps of men to support 
them. A religion that is of God wants not the assistance of human 
authority to make it prevail. I guess, when this dropped from you, you” 
had narrowed your thoughts to your own age and country; butif you — 
will enlarge them a little beyond the confines of England, I donot doubt — 7m 
but you will easily imagine that if in Italy, Spain, Portugal, etc. the oa 
inquisition ; and in France their dragooning ; and in other parts those 
severities that are used to keep or force men to the national religi 
were taken away ; and instead thereof the toleration proposed. 
author were set up; the true religion would be a gainer by , 
"The author of the Letter says, ‘Truth would do well 
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= t you had not taken notice, in 
‘cwho seeks it as he ought.” I wonder you ot taken notice, in 
es Pe you quote for this, how we are directed there as, ey ht 
le seeking. The words, John vii. 17 are, If any m; n will otis 
po he shall know of the doctrine whether it be of God? 
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ords how hard soever they may seem to 
conceive how he should think to do service to 
nding and persuading such a toleration as he 


you, may help 
true religion, by 
proposed. And 







would be a gainer by it, if such a toleration established there, would 
permit the doctrine of the Church of England to be freely preached, 
and its worship set up, in any Popish, Mahometan, or Pagan country ? 
If you do not, you have a very ill opinion of the religion of the Church 
f England, and must own that it can only be propagated and sup- 
‘ported by force. If you think it would gain in those countries, by such 
a toleration, you are then of the author's mind, and do not find it so 
hard to conceive how the recommending such a t 
do service to that which you think true religion. But if you allow 
such a toleration useful to truth in other countries, you must find 
Something very peculiar in the air, that must make it less useful to 
truth in England. And it will savour of much partiality, and be too 
absurd, I fear, for you to own, that toleration will be advantageous to 
true reéligion all the world over, except only in this island ; though, 
T much suspect, this, as absurd as it is, lies at the bottom; and you 
build all you say, upon this lurking supposition, that the national 
religion now in England, backed by the publick authority of the law, is 
the only true religion, and therefore no other is to be tolerated. Which 
being a Supposition equally unavoidable, and equally just in other 
countries, unless we can imagine that every where but in Engiand men 
believe what at the same time they think to be a lie, will in other 
__ Places exclude toleration, and thereby hinder truth from the means of 
: Lt ged itself. 
~, What the fruits of Toleration are, which in the next words you 
complain do ‘remain still among us,’ and which you say, ‘give no 
‘encouragement to hope for any advantages from it?’ what fruits, I 
2 Bea = are, or whether they are owing to the want or wideness 
‘oleration among us, we shall then be able to judge, when you tell us 
they are, In the mean time I will boldly say, that if the magis- 
ll severely and impartially set themselves against vice, in 
t it is found; and leave men to their own consciences, 
f faith, and ways of worship ; ‘true religion will be 
be more fruitful in the lives of its professors,’ than 
been, by the imposition of creeds and ceremonies, 


tno man can fail of finding the way of salvation, 





oleration, might 

























pray tell me yourself, whether you do not think true religion - ] 





12, 14, which are also quoted by you, tell us, ©The me ae 
7 ae gains in judenvent, and the meek will he bee es ee ce 
éman is he that feareth the Lord, him shall he pe bs Ao ae 
‘shall chuse. The secret of the Lord is Het em : There 
‘he will shew them his covenant.’ So that t a he ; ae we 
hat you cite them for, ‘that no man can fail o te oe 
ate ! u ion who seeks it as he ought ;’ they do also prove, thal oC 
_ + ie only way to seek as we ought, and that therefore bens 2 
ir if they would put men beri page ae seek 
yb , thei ys and penalties, 
ny Se antag tt stadt and surest way to : a 
hi Ral sae Punishments oo pale bebe an re A 
yk aueg ene ae a ‘stall ee when we come to ee ae 
ae a aes us these broad marks of your good-will to To ae 4 
ag is It is not your design to argue against be dived bas a 
Tin ati Hig: our author offers for the proof of his assertion. 
Pe you give us this scheme ee tot rite 
ip 2 se eeyeh pied this religion, who does not ae 
ae ath te aa ion 3. This belief is to be wrought ts : 
i sen Ne rather not by outward force and compu a a 
near a ie h fe rce is utterly of no use for the promoting ak 
a ee De tion of souls. 5. And therefore no ae 
Eek bes Ary any force or compulsion, for the bringing 0 
ave a 


. igion.’ vos aii 
" nd oe sat a ‘the whole strength of her a bes pi! x 
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pia eee ‘vil force, or the force of the magist ' 
: : especially civil ; seh a 
prea t " "te a vis consequence Be! ie ee re te 
to . i them . 
‘ i have no commission 0 yee ties not 
in ime ‘religion ;? then the only pea 9 ant ae 
ti: ‘ia unfitness of force to ae bore he as table Ri ihoe whe os 
Again : If it be true that ernest Sete vould 





‘yest of mankind, their using © sna? eile ee 
cata: advinies the salvation of mankind) ster oe 
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e Propositions, you say, you agree to. “As to the third, 
‘that force is very im roper to em 


1 be used to induce the mind to 
any truth,’ But yet you deny, ‘that force is utterly useless 
he promoting true religion, and the salvation of mens souls ? 
which you call the author's fourth proposition ; but indeed that is not 
ms the author’s fourth proposition, or any proposition of his, to be found 
ae in the pages you quote, or any where else in the whole Letter, either 
in those terms, or in the sense you take it 
yOu quote, the author is shewing that the magistrate has no power, 
that is not right, to make use of force in matters of religion, for the 
Salvation of mens souls, And the reason he gives for it there, is, 
because force has no efficacy to convince mens minds ; and that 
without a full persuasion of the mind, the profession of the true religion 
itself is not acceptable to God. ‘ Upon this ground, says he, I affirm 
“that the magistrate’s power extends not to the establishing any articles 
‘of faith, or forms of worship, by the force of his laws. For laws are 
_ ‘of no force at all without penalties ; and penalties in this case are 
“absolutely impertinent, because they are not proper to convince the 
‘mind.’ And so again, in the other place you quote, the author says : 
* Whatsoever may be doubted in religion, yet this at least is certain ; 
‘that no religion which I believe not to be true, can be either true, or 
‘profitable unto me. In vain therefore do princes compel their subjects 
' ‘to come into their church-communion, under the pretence of saving 
‘their souls.’ And more to this purpose. But in neither of those 
passages, nor any where else, that I remember, does the aathor say 
‘that it is impossible that force should any way, at any time, upon any 
_ person, by any-accident, be useful towards the promoting of true 
_ religionyand the salvation of souls ; for that is it which you mean by 
—““itterly of no use.’ He does not deny that there is any thing which 
God in his goodness does not, or may not, sometimes graciously make 
_ use of, towards the salvation of mens souls, as our Saviour did of clay 
; spittle to cure blindness, and that so, force also may be sometimes 
But that which he denies, and you grant, is, that force has 
Proper efficacy to enlighten the understanding, or produce belief. 
from thence he infers, that therefore the magistrate cannot lawfully 
‘men in matters of religion. ‘This is what the author says, and 
imagine will always hold true, whatever you or any one can say - 
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‘towartls the bringing men to salvation, or t 
aes I do not understand ; unless perhaps” 





it be what others, in 


a service as cannot be ascribed to the direct and proper efficacy . 
force. And so, say you, ‘ Rr orce, indirectly, and 5 distance, ees > 
fgome service.” I grant it: make your best o! ie les Bi 

conclude from thence, to your purpose? That bepaiges , be i 
trate may make use of it? That I deny, that such an in wi pis a : i 

a distance usefulness, will authorize the civil power in af , we ; 

that will never be proved. Loss of estate and dignities a nih 

proud man humble : sufferings and imprisonment alien bales 
and debauched man. sober : and so these things may ‘ indirec'! a : 

‘pt a distance, be serviceable towards the salvation Piss: yates F 

doubt not but God has made some, or all of eo i wes mM 

good to many men. Sut will you therefore infer, ee ter pace 

may take away a man’s honour, or estate, or mei or - me res 
of his soul ; or torment him in this, that he we e mails raga 
world? What is otherwise unlawful in itse a piesa : 
punish a man without a fault, can never be ma a me me 
that, indirectly, and ata distance, or if you p ee peinen = 

accident, may follow from it. Running ee ' oe plein a 

life, as it has done by chance, opening a yt # presen a 

ill you say therefore, that this is lawful, justi iable nT oe 
wali it is like, might reduce many a vain, loose ] eres an 
repentance, sobriety of en es a oe planes : 
torments they suffered in the late pe , My mig ; a 

i j J], and put a due estimate Oo! 
pease ee ai But will you say, a those 
iat a might indirectly, and at a distance, serve be has vation 

? v pa , ; 
of mens squls, that therefore the king . — ~— cf 1 Y 
to make use of them? If your indirect yer pol 
ay authorize the magistrate to use fo 1 0 
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te contrary effect. For whereas all the use which force 
‘for the advancing true religion, and the salvation of souls, is 
Ps has already been shewed) by disposing men to submit to instruc- 
eh and to give a fair hearing to the reasons which are offered for 
Pissed enlightning their minds, and discovering the truth to them ; these 
voragities have the misfortune to be commonly looked upon as so just 
By, prejudice against any religion that uses them, as makes it needless 
= look any further into it; and to tempt men to reject it, as both 
‘fglee and detestable, without ever vouchsafing to consider the rational 
‘grounds and motives of it. This effect they seldom fail to work upon 
‘the sufferers of them. And as to the spectators, if they be not before- 
‘hand well instructed in those grounds and motives, they will be much 
‘tempted likewise, not only to entertain the same opinion of such a 
‘religion, but withal to judge much more favourably of that of the 
sufferers ; who they will be apt to think, would not expose themselves 
‘to such extremities, which they might avoid by complhance, if they 
‘were not thoroughly satisfied of the justice of their cause.’ Here 
then you allow that taking away mens estates, or liberty, and corporal 
punishments, are apt to drive away both sufferers and spectators from 
the religion that makes use of them, rather than to it. And so these 
you renounce. Now if you give up punishments of a man, in his 
person, liberty, and estate, I think we need not stand with you, for 
any other punishments may be made use of. But, by what follows, it 
seems you shelter yourself under the name of severities. For mode- 
rate punishments, as you call them in another place, you think may 
be serviceable ; indirectly, and at a distance serviceable, to bring men 
to the truth. And I say, any sort of punishments disproportioned 
to the offence, or where there is no fault at all, will always be severity, 
‘unjustifiable severity, and will be thought so by the sufferers and by- 
_standers ; and so will usually produce the effects you have mentioned, 
contrary to the design they are used for. Not to profess the national 
faith, whilst one believes it not to be true; not to enter into cburch- 
communion with the magistrate as long as one judges the doctrine 






 T leave you to consider. So that the name of savititien.se eopeatons 


punished. But of your moderate punishment we shall have 
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to the moderate punishments you speak for, can do you 1 eeriice 
all. For where there is no fault, there oan te Beggs hago eg 


ment: all punishment is immoderate, where there is no fault t 








to speak more in another place. It suffices here to have shewn, 
whatever punishments you use, they are as likely to drive men rc 
the religion that uses them, as to bring them to the truth; and much 
more likely, as we shall see before we have done : and so by your own 
confession, they are not to be used. 

One thing in this passage of the author, it seems, appears absurd to 
you ; that he should say, ‘ That to take away mens lives, to make them 
‘Christians, was but an ill way of expressing a design of their salva- ~ 
‘tion.’ I grant there is great absurdity somewhere in the case. But 
it is in the practice of those who, persecuting men under a pretence of 
bringing them to salvation, suffer the temper of their good-will to be- 
tray itself, in taking away their lives. And whatever absurdities there 
be in this way of proceeding, there is none in the author's way of 
expressing it; as you would more plainly have seen, if you had looked 
into the Latin original, where the words are, ‘ Vitd denique ipsa privant, 
‘ ut fideles, ut salvi fant, which though more literally, might be thus 
rendered, ‘ To bring them to the faith and to salvation ;’ yet the trans- 
lator is not to be blamed, if he chose to express the sense of the 
author, in words that very livelily represented the extreme absurdity 
they are guilty of, who under pretence of zeal for the salvation of souls, 
proceed to the taking away their lives. An example whereof we have 
in a neighbouring country, where the prince declares he will have all his 


dissenting subjects saved, and pursuant thereunto has taken away the 
lives of many of them. For thither at last persecution must come ; as 


I fear, notwithstanding your talk of moderate punishments, you your- 
self intimate in these words : ‘ Not that I think the sword is to be used 
‘in this business (as I have sufficiently declared already), but because 
‘all coactive power resolves at last into the sword ; sinee all (I do not 


‘say, that will not be reformed in this matter by lesser penalties, but 


‘that refuse to submit to lesser penalties, must at last fall under 

‘ stroke of it’ In which words, if you mean any thing to the ines: 
in hand, you seem to have a reserve for greater punishments, when 
lesser are not sufficient to bring men to be convinced. But we will 
let that pass. 












there professed to be erroncous, or the worship not such as God has 
either prescribed, or will accept; this you allow, and all the world with 
you must allow, not to be a fault. But yet you would have men pu- 
nished for not being of the national religion ; that is, as you yourself 
fess, for no fault at all. Whether this be not severity, nay so open 
avowed injustice, that it will give men a just prejudice against the 

that uses it, and produce all those ill effects you there mention, 


Hn eptaltnere ~. 


You say, ‘If force be used, not instead of reason and arguments, that 
‘is, not to convince by its own proper efficacy, which it cannot d rete. = 
I think those who make laws, and use force, to bring men to church- 
conformity in religion, seek only the compliance, but ¢ rm them- 
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~ elves not for the conviction of those they punish ; and 


=. fares to convince For, pray tell me; when any dissenter conforins, os 





vere , Boe ‘aes 














‘ale, have these holy things : 
ited who perhaps knew nothing of its inetietion and wontilads 
er use of it but the securing some poor secular adv antage, which 
without taking of it they should have lost. So that this exception of 
yours, of the ‘use of force, instead of arguments, to convince men,’ I 
_ think is needless ; those who use it, not being, that ever I heard, con- 
cerned that men should be convinced, 
But you go on in telling us your way of using force, ‘only to bring 
‘men to consider those reasons and arguments, which are proper and 
Sufficient to convince them; but which, without being forced, they 
‘would not consider.’ And, s say you, ‘who can deny but that, in 
directly, and at a distance, it docs some service, towards bringing 











*men. to embrace that truth, which cither through negligence they 
‘would never acquaint themselves with, or through prejudice they 
‘would reject and condemn unheard?’ Whether this way of punish- 


~ment is like to increase or rermove prejudice, we have already seen. 
And what that truth is, which you can positively say, any man, ‘ with- 
‘out being forced by punishment, would through carelessness never 
‘acquaint himself with,’ I desire you to name. Some are called at the 
third, some at the ninth, and some at the eleventh hour. And when- 
ever they are called, they embrace all the truth necessary to salvation, 
But these slips may be forgiven, amongst so many gross and palpable 
miStakes, as appear to me all through your discourse. For example ; 
you tell us that ‘force used to bring men to consider, does indirectly, 
“and at a distance some service.’ Here now you walk in the dark, and 
endeavour to cover yourself with obscurity, by omitting two necessary 
parts. As first, who must use this force: which, though you tell us 
not here, yet by other parts of your treatise it is plain you mean the 

" magistrate. And, secondly, you omit to say upon whom it must be 
used, who it is must be punished : and those, if you say any thing to 

_- your purpose, must be dissenters from the national religion, those who 
: come not into church-communion with the magistrate. And then your 
_ propositions, in fair plain terms, will stand thus. ‘If the magistrate 

: “punish dissenters, only to bring them to consider those reasons and 
ts which are proper to convince them; who can deny but 
“that indirectly, and at a distance, it may do service, etc. towards 
ging men to embrace that truth which otherwise they would never 
ucquainted with?’ etc, In which proposition, 1. There is some- 
impracticable. 2. Something unjust. And, 3. Whatever efficacy 
is in —_ your way applied, to big 4 men to. consider and be 
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aie them pie a For if you ee thea as Ainsseterh de" cer- 
tainly you do, if you punish them alone, and them all without excep- 
tion, you punish them for not being of the national religi entre St 
punish a man for not being of the national religion, is = een ‘3 
him only to make him consider ; unless not to be of the cero p 
att and not to consider, be the same thing. But you will say, the — 
esign is only to make dissenters consider ; and therefore they may be 
punished only to make them consider. To this I reply ; it is impos- 
sible you should punish one with a design only to make him consider, 
whom you punish for something else besides want of consideration ; or 
if you punish him whether he consider or no; as you do, if you ‘ay 
penalties on dissenters in general. If you should make a law to punish 
all stammerers ; could any one believe you, if you said it was designed © 
only to make them leave swearing ? Would not every one see it was 
impossible that punishment should be only against swearing, when all 
stammerers were under the penalty? Such a proposal as this, is in 
itself, at first sight, monstrously absurd. But you must thank yourself 
for it. For to lay penalties upon stammerers, only to make them not 
swear, is not more absurd and impossible than it is to lay acct 
apes dissenters only to make them consider. 

‘To punish men out of the communion of the national evieetigil. 
make them consider, is unjust. They are punished because out of the 
national church: and they are out of the national church, because they 
are not yet convinced. Their standing out therefore in this state, 
whilst they are not convinced, not satisfied in their minds, is no fault ; 
and therefore cannot justly be punished. But your method is, § Punish 
‘sham, to make them consider such reasons and arguments as are 
‘ proper to convince them.’ Which is just such justice, as it would be 
for the magistrate to punish you for not being a Cartesian, ‘only to } 

‘ bring you to consider such reasons and arguments as are proper and. 
‘sufficient to convince you :’ when it is possible, iF That you being ; 
satisfied of the truth of your own opinion in philosophy, did not judge 
it worth while to consider that of Des Cartes. 2. It is possible you are 
not able to consider, and examine, all the proofs and grounds upon. 
which he endeavours to establish his philosophy. 3. Possibly you 
have examined, and can find no reasons and arguments proper and 
sufficient to convince you. vs: 
3. Whatever indirect efficacy there be in force, — = a 
magistrate your way, it makes against you. Force used by 4 
‘ gistrate to bring men to consider those reasons and teens which SN 
“are proper and sufficient to convince them, but which w INS 
‘forced they would not consider ; oy, Ena gh see you, 2S > 
‘directly, and at a distance, to m race THe Hues * 
‘must oe them. And thus, say I, it nay be seriesbe 














plying it, being proper to do at least as much harm as good + 
to know what the usefulness is which so much recommends it, 
degree that you pretend is needful and necessary. Had you 
me new untried chymical preparation, that was as proper to killas 
_ to save an infirm man, of whose life I hope you would not be more 
__ tender than of a weak brother's soul, would you give it your child, or 
try it upon your friend, or recommend it to the world for its rare use. 
fulness? I deal very favourably with you, when I say as proper to kill 
as to save. For force, in your indirect way, of the magistrate’s ‘ apply- 
‘ing it to make men consider those arguments that otherwise they 
“would not; to make them lend an ear to those who tell them they 
‘have mistaken their way, and offer to shew them the right;’ | say, in 
this way, force is much more proper, and likely, to make men receive 
and embrace error than the truth. 
ft, Because men out of the right way are as apt, I think I may say 
apter, to use force than others. For truth, I mean the truth of the 
Gospel, which is that of the true religion, is mild, and gentle, and 
meek, and apter to use prayers and intreaties, than force, to gain a 
hearing. 
2. Because the magistrates of the world, or the civil sovereigns, as 
you think it more proper to call them, being few of them in the right 
_ Way; not one of ten, take which side you will, perhaps you will grant 
_ not one of an hundred, being of the true religion; it is likely your 
_ indirect way of using of force would do an hundred, or at least ten 
times as much harm as good: especially if you consider, that as the 
magistrate will certainly use it to force men to hearken to the proper 
ministers of his religion, let it be what it will ; so you having set no 
time, nor bounds, to this consideration of arguments and reasons, short 
_ of being convinced ; you, under another pretence, put into the magis- 
_ trate’s hands as much power to force men to his religion, as any the 
yenest persecutors can pretend to. For what difference, I beseech 
between punishing you to bring you to mass, and punishing you 
) consider those reasons and arguments which are proper and suffi- 
is cient ) convince you that you ought to go to mass? For till you are 
_ brought to consider reasons and arguments proper and sufficient to 
ou ; that is, till you are convinced ; you are punished on, 
meant reasons and arguments proper and sufficient 
of the truth. 1 answer, if you meant so, why did you 
1 had, it would in this case do you little service. 


ace, is as much supposed the truth, as the liturgy 
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here. And your way of applying force will as much promote popery _ 
in France, as protestantism in England. And so you eer 
able it is to make men thus receive and embrace the truth that must — 
save them, ; ee 










“and at a distance, be serviceable to bring men to receive and em| 
‘truth, you think it sufficient to shew the usefulness of it in religion :? — 
where I shall observe, 1. That this usefulness amounts to no more but is 
this, that it is not impossible but that it may be useful. Andstucha  — 
usefulness one cannot deny to auricular confession, doing of penance, — 
going of a pilgrimage to some saint, and what not. Yet our church - 
does not think fit to use them; though it cannot be denied, but they 
may have some of your indirect, and at a distance usefulness ; that is, 
perhaps may do some service indirectly, and by accident. Heo 

2. Force, your way applied, as it may be useful, so also it may be 
useless. For, 1. Where the law punishes dissenters, without telling 
them it is to make them consider, they may through ignorance and 
oversight neglect to do it, and so your force proves useless. 2. Sanie 
dissenters may have considered already, and then force employed upon 
them must needs be useless ; unless you can think it useful to pi 
a man to make him do that which he has done already. 3, God has 
not directed it ; and therefore we have no reason to expect he should 
make it successful. 

3. It may be hurtful: nay it is likely to prove more hurtful than = 
useful, 1. Because to punish men for that, which it is visible cannot — 
be known whether they have performed or no, is so palpable an injus= 
tice, that it is likelier to give them an aversion to the persons, and 
religion that uses it, than to bring them to it. 2. Because the rea 
part of mankind, being not able to discern betwixt truth and schood, 
that depend upon long and many proofs, and remote consequen a 
nor have ability enough to discover the false grounds, and r 
captious and fallacious arguments of learned men versed in ont 
sies ; are so much more exposed, by the force which is used to 
them hearken to the information and instruction of men appoint 
it by the magistrate, or those of his religion, to be led into falsehooc 
and error, than they are likely this way to be brought to ¢ vig?) 















truth that must save them; by how much the national r 
world are, beyond comparison, more of them false or erm 
such as have God for their author, and truth for their star 
that secking'and examining, without the special grace of 
secure even knowing and learned ie from error ; 
instance in the two Reynolds, bot scho 
protestant, the other a pay Se 
'; but § 
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¢ *y differed, they were 1 in the right ; or that trath 

2 an argument to support a falsehood ; both which are impossible. 
now, I pray, which of these two brothers would you have punished, 

to make him bethink himself, and bring him back to the truth? For 

it is certain some ill-grounded cause of assent alienated one of them 

from it, If you will examine your principles, you will find that accord- 


















estant in Italy. So that, in effect, by your rule, passion, humour, 
prejudice, lust, impressions of education, admiration of persons, worldly 
respect, and the like incompetent motives, must always be supposed 
on that side on which the magistrate is not. 

T have taken the pains here, in a short recapitulation, to give You 
the view of the usefulness of force, your way applied, which you make 
such a noise with, and lay so much stress on. Whereby I doubt not 
but it is visible, that its usefulness and uselessness laid in the balance 
against each other, the pretended usefulness is so far from outweigh- 
ing that it can neither encourage nor excuse the using of punishments; 
which are not lawful to be used in our case without strong probability 
of success. But when to its usefulness mischief is added, and it is 

evident that more, much more, harm may be expected from it than 
good ; your own argument returns upon you. For if it be reasonable 

‘to use it, because it may be serviceable to promote true religion, and 

the salvation of souls; it is much more reasonable to let it alone, if it 

may be more serviceable to the promoting falschood, and theeperdition 
of souls. And therefore you will do well hereafter not to build so 
much on the usefulness of force, applied your way, your indirect, and 
at a distance usefulness, which amounts but to the shadow and possi- 
bility of usefulness, but with an overbalancing weight of mischief and 
harm annexed to it. For upon a just estimate, this indirect, and at a 
_ distance usefulness, can directly go for nothing; or rather for less 
But suppose force, applied your way, were as useful for the promoting 
religion, as I suppose I have shewed it to be the contrary ; it does 
ot from thence follow that it is lawful and may be used. It may be 
ry useful in a parish that has no teacher, or as bad as none, that a 
who wanted not abilities for it, for such we may suppose to 
sometimes preach to them the doctrine of the gospel, and 
duties of a good life. And yet this, (which cannot 


indirectly, and at a distance, serviceable 
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"towards the promoting true religion, and the sal 
will not, I imagine, allow, for this usefulness, to be lk: 
because he has not commission and authority to do it. 
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might be said of the administration of the sacraments, and an 
function of the priestly office. This is just our case. Gi 
as you say, indirectly, and at a distance, useful to the salvation 
souls ; yet it does not therefore follow that it is lawful for the m 
to use it: because, as the author says, the magistrate has no 
sion or authority to do so, For however you haye put it thus, 
have framed the author's argument, ‘force is utterly of no use for 
‘promoting of true religion, and the salvation of souls ; and therefore - 
‘no body can have any right to use any force or compulsion for the — 
‘bringing men to the true religion ;’ yet the author does not, in those — 

pages you quote, make the latter of these propositions an inference 

barely from the former; but makes use of it as a truth proved by 

several arguments he had before brought to that purpose. For though 
it be a good argument ; it is not useful, therefore not fit to be use ds 
yet this will not be good logic ; it is useful, therefore any one has a 
right to use it. For if the usefulness makes it lawful, it makes it law-~ 
ful in any hands that can so apply it; and so private men may use it. 
‘Who can deny, say you, but that force indirectly, and at a distance, 
‘may do some service towards the bringing men to embrace “a 
f this. 
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‘ which otherwise they would never acquaint themselves with. 
be good arguing in you, for the usefulness of force towards the sa 
of mens souls ; give me leave to argue after the same fashion. - 
will suppose, which you will not deny me, that as there are man) 
take up their religion upon wrong grounds, to the endangering o! 
souls; so there are many that abandon themselves to the heat of 
lusts, to the endangering of their souls. 2. I will suppos 
force applied your way is apt to make the inconsiderate con 
force applied another way is apt to make the lascivious chaste. 
argument then, in your form, will stand thus : ‘Who can deny but 
‘ force, indirectly, and at a distance may, by castration, do some s yen 
‘towards bringing men to embrace that chastity, which 0 « 
“would never acquaint themselves with.” Thus, you see, | 
‘may, indirectly, and at a distance, be serviceable towards 
‘of mens souls.’ But will you say, from such an usefu 
because it may indirectly, and at a distance, condui 
any of his subjects souls, that therefore the magi 
do it, and may by force make his subjects 
heaven? It is not for the magistrate, or any body else, My 
gination of its usefulness, to make use of ? 
salvation of mens souls, than what the Authe 
hath directed. You may be mistak 
thought, and so perhaps should 
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men apt to tl 

nce to we should I fear, be obliged 
the miracles pretended to by : 

we know, were once useful for the promoting true religion, 
_ and the salvation of souls; which is more than you say for your 
_ political punishments: but yet we must conclude that God thinks them 
10t useful now ; unless we will say, that which without impiety cannot 
be said ; that the wise and benign Disposer and Governor of all things 
does not now use all useful means for promoting his oWn honour in 
_ the world, and the good of souls. I think this consequence will hold, 

as well as what you draw in near the same words. 

Let us not therefore be more wise than our Maker, in that stupen- 
dous and supernatural work of our salvation. The Scripture, that 
reveals it to us, contains all that we can know, or do, in order to it; 
and where that is silent, it is in us presumption to direct. When you 
can shew any commission in Scripture, for the use of force to compel 
men to hear, any more than to embrace, the doctrine of others that 
differ-from them, we shall have reason to submit to it, and the magis- 
trate have some ground to set up this new way of persecution. But 
till then, it will be fit for us to obey that precept of the Gospel, which 

bids us ‘take heed what we hear’ (Mark iv. 24). So that hearing is 
not always so useful as you suppose. If it had, we should never have 
~ had so direct a caution against it. It is not any imaginary usefulness, 
you can suppose, which can make that a punishable crime, which the 
Magistrate was never authorized to meddle with. ‘Go and teach all 
‘nations,’ was a commission of our Saviour’s: but there was hot added 
toit, punish those that will not hear and consider what you say. No, 
‘but ‘if they will not receive you, shake off the dust of your feet ;’ leave 
them, and apply yourselves to some others. And St. Paul knewno 
other means to make men hear, but the preaching of the gospel ; as 
[ appear to any one who will read Rom. x, 14, etc. ‘ Faith cometh 
hearing, and hearing by the word of God.’ 














only useful but needful. And here, after having at large, in the 


lerances that keep men from examining, with that application and 
gene they should, the grounds upon which they take 
2 heir religion ; you come to conclude force necessary. 
are most 
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igion ng it as they ought, and then 


the church of Rome. For 
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on, and in favour of your beloved force you tell us that it is i 


following pages, set out the negligence or aversion, or other 


men are generally averse to a due consideration — 
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_ ‘grow so opinionative and so stiff in their prejudice, that neither the 
_ ‘gentlest admonitions, nor the most earnest entreaties, shall ever pre- 
‘yail with them afterwards to do it ; what means is there left, besides 
‘the grace of God, to reduce those of them that are gotintoa wrong 
‘way, but to lay thorns and briars in it? That since they are deaf to 


oe 


will not deny it to be both a proper and sufficient means 5 @ 
is more, the only means ; such means: as ean work by itsell, 
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fall persuasions, the uneasiness they meet with may at least putthem 
‘to a stand, and incline them to lend an ear to those who tell them — 
‘they have mistaken their way, and offer to shew them the niga ight’ 

What means is there left, say you, but force, What to do? ‘To 

‘reduce men, who are out of it, into the right way.’ So you tell us 

here, And to that, I say, there is other means besides force ; that 

which was appointed and made use of from the beginning, the preach- 

ing of the Gospel. 

* But, say you, to make them hear, to make them consider, to make 
‘them examine, there is no other means but punishment; and therefore 
‘it is necessary.’ 

1 answer, 1. What if God, for reasons best known to himself, would 
not have men compelled to hear; but thought the good tidings of 
salvation, and the proposals of life and death, means and inducements — 
enough to make them hear, and consider, now as well as heretofore? 
Then your means, your punishments, are not necessary, What if God 
would have men left to their freedom in this point, if they will hear, 
or if they will forbear, will you constrain them? Thus we are sure he ~ 
did with his own people: and this when they were in captivity (Ezek. 
xi. 5. 7). And it is very like were ill treated for being of a dil 
religion from the national, and so were punished as dissenters. Yet 
then God expected not that those punishments should force them to 
hearken more than at other times; as appears by Ezek, iii, 2, And 
this also is the method of the Gospel. ‘We are ambassadors for — 
‘ Christ’; as if God did beseech by us, we pray in Christ's steady says ~ 
St. Paul (2 Cor. v. 20), If God had thought it necessary to have 
men punished to make them give ear, he could have called magistrates 
to be spreaders and ministers of the Gospel, as well as poor fishermen, | 
or Paul a persecutor, who yet wanted not power to punish © where 
punishment was necessary, as is evident in Ananias and Sapphira, and ec 
the incestuous Corinthian. Saat VAREE on 

2, What if God, foreseeing this force would be in the hands of men 
as passionate, humoursome, as liable to prejudice and error as the re 
of their brethren, did not think it a proper means teeing: 
the right way ? ‘ si 

3. What if there be other means? ‘Then yours ceases to be neces: 
sary, upon the account that there is no means left. Fe Londen 
allow, ‘ That the grace of God is another means. nd I suppose 
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— ~ did not ; it will be past doubt, it is to be made use of, But (ll that can 


: he done, it will be in vain to say what other means is there left. If 






against any person or people, what he did 
0), “Make the heart of this people fat, and 
and shut their eyes ; lest they see with their 
bi ear h their ears, and understand with their hearts 
and be healed :’ will all the force you can use, be a m 
hem hear and understand, and be converted? : 
= : ; ‘But, Sir, to return to your argument + you see ‘no othe 
4 (taking the world as we now find it) to make 
agama a religion, which they embraced upon such induce- 
; nts as ought to have no sway at all in the matter, and with little 
no examination of the proper grounds of it.’ ee 
~ ¢lude, the use of force, by the magistrate, upon dissenters, necessary 
And, I say, I sce no other means left ‘taking the world 1s and ornate 
it, wherein the magistrates never law penalties, for ictibtene of re its 
upon those of their own church, nor is it to be espe ' 
3 should ;) ‘to make men,’ of the national church, anywhere, ‘throughly 
Pe impartially examine a religion, which they embraced upon such 
inducements, as ought to have no sway at all in the matter, and there- 
fore with little or no examination of the proper grounds of it’ And 
therefore, I conclude the use of force, by dissenters upon conformists 
_ Wecessary. I appeal to the world, whether this be not as just and 
natural a conclusion as yours. Though, if you will have my opinion 
s I think the more genuine consequence is, that force, to make men ex- 
amine matters of religion, is not necessary at all. But you may take 
which of these consequences you please. Both of them, I 4m sure 
mu cannot avoid. Itis not for you and me, out of an imagination 
; they may be useful, or are necessary, to prescribe means in the 
‘great and mysterious work of salvation, other than what God himself 
has directed. God has appointed force as useful or necessary, and 
therefore it is to be used ; is a way of arguing, becoming the ignorance 
humility of poor creatures. But I think force asetul or necessary 
_ and therefore it is to be used; has, methinks, a little too much pre- 
‘sumption in it. You ask, ‘What means else is there left?” None, say 
é used by man, but what God himself has directed in the Scrip- 
herein are contained all the means and methods of salvation, 
the gift of God.’ And we are not to use any other means to 
is gift to any one, but what God himself has prescribed. If 
appointed that any should be forced ‘to hear those who 
ave mistaken their way, and offer to shew them the 
ut they should be punished by the magistrate if they 
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exhortation in season and out of season, etc., together with prayer for 





the means God has appointed, to make men hear and consider, be ae 
them, and the example of meekness and a good life ; this is all ought ys 
to be done, ‘whether they will hear, or whether they will forbear.’ ; 
By these means the Gospel at first made itself to be heard through a — 
great part of the world ; and in a crooked and perverse generation, led 
away by lusts, humours, and prejudice, as well as this you complain of, 
prevailed with men to hear and embrace the truth, and take care of 
their own souls ; without the assistance of any such force of the magis- 
trate, which you now think needful. But whatever neglect or aversion 
there is in some men, impartially and throughly to be instructed : there 
will upon a duc examination, I fear, be found no less a neglect and 
aversion in others, impartially and throughly to instruct them. It is 
not the talking even general truths in plain and clear language ; much 
Jess a man’s own fancies in scholastick or uncommon ways of speaking 
an hour or two, once a week in publick ; that is enough to instruct even 
willing hearers in the way of salvatjon, and the grounds of their reli- 
gion. They are not politick discourses which are the means of right 
information in the foundations of religion. For with such, sometimes 
venting antimonarchical principles, sometimes again preaching up 
nothing but absolute monarchy and passive obedience, as the one or 
other have been in vogue, and the way to preferment, have our churches 
rung in their turns, so loudly, that reasons and arguments proper and 
sufficient to convince men of the truth in the controverted points of 
religion, and to direct them in the right way to salvation, were scarce 
anywhere to be heard. But how many, do you think, by friendly and 
Christian debates with them at their houses, and by the gentle methods 
of the Géspel made use of in private conversation, might have been 
brought into the church ; who, by railing from the pulpit, ill and un- 
friendly treatment out of it, and other neglects and miscarriages of 
those who claimed to be their teachers, have been driven from hearing : 
them? Paint the defects and miscarriages frequent on this side, a3 
well as you have done those on the other, and then do you, with all the ‘ 
world, consider whether those who you so handsomely declaim against, st, 
for being misled by ‘ education, passion, humour, prejudice, obstinacy, 
etc., do deserve all the punishment. Perhaps it will be answered zit 
there be so much toil in it, that particular persons must be applied Mo 
who then will be a minister? And what if a layman should reply : if sit 
there be so much toil in it, that doubts must be cleared, prejudices 4 
removed, foundations examined, ete., who then will be a protestant? the 
excuse will be as good hereafter for the one as for the other. 
‘This new method of yours, which you say, ‘nobody can f 
that indirectly, and at a distance, it does some service towards 
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: “task be made against them : you have my consent ; 


"proper course to have offenders punished. For you | 
: ; intend to punish any fault by a law, which you donot nam 
siete e king rec h being = @® nor make a law against any fault you Le not have - he 
SE 8 apt ‘ 1 RIS § : ; now, if you are sincere, and in earnest, and are, as a fair man 
t for their slg ce 3. ake AF ‘ be, for what your words plainly signify, and nothing else ; _what will, 
: Bee ee ant Siasipbing, but gach a law serve for? Men in the wrong way are to be punished ; but — 
ith go Reiges de a pe BY your tule, the dissenters, for who are in the wrong way is the question, You have no more reason 
_ thither you would, and thither you must come, if you mean any thing, to determine it against one, who differs from you ; than he has to, con- 
cree be punished. For what? Not for their religion, say you, not for clude against you, who differ from him. No, not though you have the eve 
; ‘following the light of their own reason, not for obeying the dictates of anetetrate and the national church on your side, . For, if todifler team 
_ ‘their own consciences.’ That you think not fit. 8 


; For what then are them be to be in the wrong way ; you, who are in the right way in 
they to be punished? ‘To make them, say you, examine the religion 


“they have embraced, and the religion they have rejected.’ So that 


oo ~~ are punished, not for having offended against a law; for there is vinced hin he is in the wrong way. And then there will be no need of 
no aw of the land that requires them to examine. And which now is punishment to make him consider ; unless you will affirm again, what 
the fairer plea, pray judge. You ought, indeed, to have the credit of you have denied, and have men punished for embracing the religion 
this new invention. All other law-makers have constantly taken this they believe to be true, when it differs from yours or the publick. “ 
method ; that where any thing was to be amended, the fault was first Besides being in the wrong way, those who you would have punished 
declared, and then penalties denotnced against all those, who, after a must be such as are deaf to all persuasions, But any such, I suppose, 











England, will be in the wrong way in France. Every one here must be 
judge for himself: and your law will reach nobody, till you have con- 





_ time set, should be found guilty of it. This the common sense of man- you will hardly find, who hearken to nobody, not to those of their own 
kind, and the very reason of laws, which are intended not for punish- way. If you ‘mean by deaf to all persuasions, all persuasions of a 
ment, but correction, has made so plain, that the subtilest and most contrary party, or of a different church; such, I suppose, ae in dy 
refined law-makers have not gone out of this course, nor have the most abundantly find in your own church, as well as elsewhere i ae i pre- a 
| _ ignorant and barbarous nations missed it. But you have outdone Solon sume to them you are so charitable, that you would not aly e 
and Lycurgus, Moses and our Saviour, and are resolved to be a law- ' punished for not lending an ear to seducers. For aes Gein 
taker of a way by yourself. It is an old and obsolete way, and will truth, and perseverence in the faith, is, Lhope, cher sa be ures 
~ ROt Serve your turn, to begin with warnings and threats of penalties to than by any penalties checked in the orthodox. And your ene 
be inflicted on those who do not reform, but continue to do that which 









doubtless, as well as all others, is orthodox to itself in all ae oo Pe 
you mean by all persuasion, all your persuasion, oF ——— t : 
of your communion: you do but beg the question, —, at te 
a right to punish those who differ from, and will ~ ci 7 ~ 
Your next words are, ‘When men fly from t e qiusoun ne 
‘information, and will not so much as consider wes joy , 
‘throughly and impartially to examine a religion, ee The r 
‘upon such inducements as ought to have no ees es 
‘and therefore with little or no examination of 1c — I 
‘it ; what human method can be used, to bring ao ; 
‘in an affair of such consequence, and to eae Fach: 
‘rational choice, but that of laying such pen ties agent 
 thalance the weight of those prejudices which inclined t 
4 false way before the true, and recover them to so much ) much 
reflection, as seriously to put the question to the 
Peed worth the while to undergo such 
g to a religion, which, for any thing t 


ae 






you think they fail in. To allow of impunity to the innocent, or the 
portunity of amendment to those who would avoid the penalties, are 
formalities not worth your notice. You are for a shorter and purer 
way. Take a whole tribe, and punish them at all adventures ; whether 
uilty or no, of the miscarriage which you would have amended ; or : 
hout so much as telling them what it is you would have them do, but i 

them to find it out if they can. All these absurdities are con- 
in your way of proceeding ; and are impossible to be avoided 
one who will punish dissenters, and only dissenters, to make 
r and weigh the grounds of their religion, and impartially 
her it be true or no, and upon what grounds they took 









































which pretends’ infallibility, declares hers to be the only true 
way ; certainly no one of our church, nor any other, which claims not 
infallibility, can require any one to take the testimony of any church 
as a sufficient proof of the truth of her own doctrine. So that true 
and false, as it commonly happens, when we suppose them for our- 
selves, or our party, in effect, signify just nothing, or nothing to the 
purpose ; unless we think that true or false in England which will not 

} be so in Rome, or Geneva, and vice versd. As for the rest of the 
de iption, of those on whom you are here laying penalties, I beseech 
you consider whether it will not belong to any of your church, let it be 
What ft will. Consider, I say, if there be none in your church ‘who 
‘have embraced her religion, upon such inducements as ought to have 
Bonne sway at all in the matter, and therefore with little or no examina- 
‘Gon of the proper grounds of it, who have not been inclined by pre- 
pidices ; who do not adhere to a religion, which for any thing they 
‘xtow may be false, and who have rejected another which for any thing 
they know may be true.’ If you have any such in your communion, 
and it will be an admirable, though I fear but little flock that has none 
such in it, consider well what you have done. You have prepared rods 

‘ for them, for which I imagine they will con you no thanks. For to 
"make any tolerable sense of what you here propose, it must be under- 
" Stood that you would have men of all religions punished, to make them 
consider ‘whether it be really worth the while to undergo such incon- 
“*yeniencies for adhering to a religion which for any thing they know 
*may be false.’ If you hope to avoid that, by what you have said of 
true and false ; and pretend that the supposed preference of the true 
Way in your church, ought to preserve its members from your punish- 
you manifestly trifle. For every church’s testimony, that it has 
the true way, must be taken for itself ; and then none will be 
and your new invention of punishment is come to nothing : or 
‘ent churches testimonies must be taken one for another; 
will be all out of the true way, and your church need 
as the rest. So that, upon your principles, they must 
ni Chuse which you please: one of them, I 
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In another place, you give us another 
ought to be punished, in these words : ‘Those w 
“the doctrine, and submit to the spiritual government o| 
‘ministers of religion, who by special designation are 
‘exhort, admonish, reprove,’ etc. Here then, those to 
fare such who refuse to embrace the doctrine, and submit. 
‘government of the proper ministers of religion,’ Whereby we a 

much still at uncertainty as we were before who those are who. 
your scheme, and laws suitable to it, are to be punished. ° Since ¢ 
church has, as it thinks, its proper ministers of religion. And if you” 
mean those that refuse to embrace the doctrine, and submit to the 
governmentof the ministers of another church ; then all men will be euil 

and must be punished ; even those of your church, as well as others. If — 
you mean those who refuse, etc., the ministers of their own church; — 
very few will incur your penalties. But if, by these proper ministers of 
religion, the ministers of some particular church are intended, why do 
you not name it? Why are you so reserved, in a matter wherein, if you 


to be punished for refusing to embrace the doctrine, and submit to 1 
government, of the proper ministers of the church of Geneva? F: 
this time, since you have declared nothing to the contrary, let me : 
pose you of that church: and then, I am sure, that is it that you w 
name, For of whatever church you are, if you think the ministers | \ ‘ 
any one church ought to be hearkened to, and obeyed, it must be 
those of your own. There are persons to be punished, you say, Th 
you contend for, all through your book ; and lay so much stress on it, 
that you make the preservation and propagation of religion, and tl 
salvation of souls, to depend on it; and yet you describe them by so_ 
general and equivocal marks ; that, unless it be upon suppositi 
which ng body will grant you, 1 dare say, neither you, nor 
else, will be able to find one guilty, Pray find me, if you can, 
whom you can judicially prove, for he that is to be punished 
must be fairly tried, is in a wrong way, in respect of his faith 5 
‘who is deaf to all persuasions, who flies from all means 
‘information, who refuses to embrace the doctrine, and su! 
‘government of the spiritual pastors.’ And when you ha 
that, I think, I may allow you what power you please 
him ; without any prejudice to the Toleration the au! 
roposes. , 
4 But why, I pray, all this bogling, all this loose talkir 
“not what you meant, or durst not speak it out? 
punishing some body, you know not whom? 
you. Let me then speak out for you. The 
has convinced you that men ought not 
religion ; that the severities in use, 















s religi w you that I. 
k; give me leave to mind you of one passage of 
are, ‘ Penalties to put them upon a serious and im. 
mination of the controversy between the magistéates and 
Though these words be not intended to tell us who you 
have punished, yet it may be plainly inferred from them, And 
more clearly point out whom you aim at, than all the foregoing 
» where you seem to, and should, describe them. For they are 
h as between whom and the magistrate there is a controversy ; that 
is, in short, who differ from the magistrate in religion. And now 
indéed you have given us a note by which these you would have pu- 
nished may be known. We have, with much ado, found out at last 
“whom it is we may presume you would have punished. Which in 
» Other cases is not usually very difficult: because there the faults to be 
mended easily design the persons to be corrected, But yours is a new 
method, and unlike all that ever went before it. 

Tn the next place ; let us see for what you would have them punished. 
You tell us, and it will easily be granted you, that not to examine and 
weigh impartially, and without prejudice or passion, all which, for 

_ shortness-sake, we will express by this one word ‘consider,’ the religion 

_ one embraces or refuses, is a fault very common, and very prejudicial 

t0 true religion, and the salvation of mens souls. But penalties and 

punishments are very necessary, say you, to remedy this evil. 

’ Let us see now how you apply this remedy. Therefore, say you, let 

‘dissenters be punished. Why? Have no dissenters consfdered of 

religion? Or have all conformists considered? That you yourself 

will not say. Your project therefore is just as reasonable, as if a 

lethargy growing epidemical in England ; you should propose to have 
a Jaw made to blister and scarify and shave the heads of all who wear 

ns: though it be certain that neither all who wear gowns are 
nor all who are lethargick, wear gowns. 
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+ =< Dii te Damasippe deaeque 
Verum ob consilium donent tonsore, 






nd then need to be jogged, you will 
like a fair physician, to a oy a fea 























from the national religion, be of use in those countries, or 


aes. 


Sia cs os a 
not be certainly a more learned advice, than that one ‘ hose countries 
3 : ; "but where you suppose the magistrate to be in the right, 


by the ears, because another is asleep, This, 
ed of it again, for I find, according to your — 
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disease; but, like an enraged enemy, to vent one’s ‘spleen 
party. Common sense, as well as common justice, bt 5, t 
remedies of laws and penalties should be directed cpaisee a 
is to be removed, wherever it be found. And if the punishmen 
think so necessary, be, as you pretend, to cure the mischief you 
plain of, you must let it pursue and fall on the guilty, and those on 
in what company soéver they are ; and not, as you here propose, and : 
is the highest injustice, punish the innocent considering: dissenter, with | ae 
the guilty; and, on the other side, let the inconsiderate guilty ‘con- ae 
formist scape, With the innocent. For. one may rationally presume 
that the national church has some, nay more in proportion, of those 
who little consider or concern themselves about religion, than any 
congregation of dissenters. For conscience, or the care of their sou amas, 
being once laid aside ; interest of course leads men into that society, 
where the protection and countenance of the government, and hopes of 
preferment, bid fairest to all their remaining desires. So that if care- 
less, negligent, inconsiderate men in matters of religion, who without 
being forced would not consider, are to be rouzed into a care of their es 
souls, and a search after truth, by punishments ; the national reli ia ‘id 
<a 





in all countries, will certainly have a right to the greatest share 
those punishments ; at least, not to be wholly exempt from them, 

This is that which the author of the Letter, as I remember, complains 
of ; and that justly, viz, ‘That the pretended care of mens souls always — 
‘expresses itself, in those who would have force any way made use 
‘to that end, in very unequal methods ; some persons being to be 
‘treated with severity, whilst others guilty of the same faults, are not 
‘to be so much as touched.’ Though you are got pretty well out of 
the deep mud, and renounce punishments directly for religion ; yet 
you stick still in this part of the mire : whilst you would have dissent- 
ers punished to make them consider, but would not have any th 
done to conformists, though ever so negligent in this point of c 
sidering. The author’s letter pleased me, because it is equal to 
mankind, is direct, and will, I think, hold every where ; which tal 
to be a good mark of truth, For I shall always suspect that neithi 
comport with the truth of religion, or the design of the Gospel, w 
is suited to only some one country, or party. What is true and 
in England, will be true and good at Rome ‘too, in China, or Ge 
But whether your great and only method for the propagating of | 
by bringing the inconsiderate by punishments to consider, would 

cording to your way of applying your punishments only to dis 
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bi ir, consider a little, whether prejudice has not some 
way of arguing, For this is yous aaa _ ee 
egligent in examining the grounds of their religic 
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t easy to set m steeple upon Paul’s church 
you would have them convinced of, you are not willing 
‘us. And so it may be any thing. Sometimes it is, ‘To incline 
m to lend an ear to those who tell them they have mistaken their 
“Way, and offer to shew them the right.’ Which is, to Jend an ear to 
who differ from them in religion: as well crafty seducers, as others, 
ther this be for the procuring the salvation of their souls, the end 
ich you say this force is to be used, judge you. But this Iam 
+ whoever will lend an ear to all who will tell them they are out of 
Yy, Will not have much time for any other business. 
‘Sometimes it is, ‘To recover men to so much sobriety and reflection, 
- “as seriously to put the question to themselves, whether it be really 
_. ‘worth their while to undergo such inconveniencies, for adhering toa 
_ ‘religion which, for anything they know, may be false ; or for rejecting 
‘another (if that be the case) which, for ought they know, may be true, 
“till they have brought it to the bar of reason, and given it a fair trial 
‘there,’ Which, in short, amounts to thus much, viz. ‘to make them 
examine whether their religion be true, and so worth the holding, 
funder those penalties that are annexed to it.’ Dissenters are indebted 
_ to you for your great care of their souls. But what, | beseech you, 
_ shall become of those of the national church, every where, which make 
far the greater part of mankind, who have no such punishments to 
“make them consider; who have not this only remedy provided for 
ia them ; but are left in that deplorable condition you mention, ‘of being 
‘suffered quietly, and without molestation, to take no care at all of 
‘their souls, or in doing of it to follow their own prejudices, humours, 
‘or some crafty seducers ?’ Need not those of the national church, as 
_ well as others, ‘bring their religion to the bar of reason, and give it a 
‘fair trial there?’ And if they need to do so, as they must, if all 
national religions cannot be supposed true, they will always need that 
hich, you say, is the only means to make them do so. So that if you 
€, as you tell us, that there is need of your method ; I am sure 
as much need of it in national churches, as any other, And 
ought I can see, you must either punish them, or let others 
unless you think it reasonable that the far greater part of man- 
constantly be without that sovereign and only remedy, 
need of equally with other people. : 
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“and admiration of persous, worldly respects, love of their own c 
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the end for which men must be punished is, ‘to sepa = 
it to instruction, and to give a fair hearing to the re asons — 
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If their own words may be taken for it; there are ne ¢ i 
dissenters as conformists, in any country, wha wil nee oan ep 
have done, and do this. And if their own words may not be tak 
who, I pray must be judge? You and your magistrates? If so, 
it is plain you punish them not to dispose them to submit to instru 
but to your instruction } not to dispose them to give a fair hearin 
their minds, but to give an 


Le 
reasons offered for the enlightening 
hearing to your reasons, If you mean this ; it had been fairer and — 
shorter to have spoken out plainly, than thus in fair words, of indefinite : 
signification, to say that which amounts to nothing. For what sense is. 
it, to punish a man ‘to dispose him to submit to instruction, and give 
3 fair hearing to reasons offered for enlightening his mind, and dis- 

cavering truth to him,’ who goes two or three times a week several 
miles on purpose to do it, and that with the hazard of his liberty or 
purse? Unless you mean your instructions, your reasons, your truth; 
which brings us but back to what you have disclaimed, plain persecu- 
tion for differing in religion. ; ; 

Sometimes this is to be done, ‘to prevail with men to weigh matters 
‘of religion carefully, and impartially.” Discountenance and punish- 
ment put into one scale, with impunity and hopes of preferment put = 
into the other, is as sure a way to make a man weigh impartially, asit = 
would be for a prince to bribe and threaten a judge to make him judge | 
uprightly, 3 ae 

Pometimes it is: ‘to make men bethink themselves, and put it out 3 

‘of the power of any foolish humour, or unreasonable prejudice, to 
“alienate them from truth and their own happiness.’ Add but this, to _ 
put it out of the power of any humour or prejudice of their own, or 
other mens ; and | grant the end is good, if you can find the means to 
procure it, But why should it not be put out of the power of other 
mens humpur or prejudice, as well as their own, wants, and will always 
want, a reason to prove. Would it not, 1 beseech you, to an indifferent 
bye-stander, appear humour or prejudice, or something as bad ; to see 
men, who profess a religion revealed from heaven, and which they own 
contains all in it necessary to salvation, exclude men from theircom- 
munion, and persecute them with the penalties of the civil law, for not 

joining in the use of ceremonies which are no where to be found fhe 

that revealed religion? Would it not appear humour ppt ih ses he 
some such thing, to a sober impartial heathen ; to see Christians ¢ Ee 
clude and persecute one of the same faith, for things which they them 

selves confess to be indifferent, and not worth the contending for? — 

‘ Prejudice, humour, pass'on, lusts, impressions of education, reverence 


‘and the like,’ to which you justly impute many mens taking 
persisting in their religion, are indeed good words ; a 
other side, are these following ; ‘truth the right way, en 
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tion,’ What care is such as men ought to take, whilst they 
are out of y church, will be hard for you to tell me. But you en- 
deavour to explain yourself, in the following words ; ‘that they may 
‘Bot blindly leave it to the choice neither of any other person, nor yet 
‘of their own lusts and passions, to prescribe to them what faith or 
‘what worship they shall embrace.’ You do well to make use of 
a ‘punishment to shut passion out of the choice : because you know fear 
ni of suffering Is no passion. But let that pass. You would have men 
‘punished, ‘to bring them to take such care of their salvation, that they 
“may not blindly leave it to the choice of any other person to prescribe 
‘to them.’ Are you sincere? Are you in earnest? Tell me then 
truly ; did the magistrate or national church, any where, or yours in 
particular, ever punish any man, to bring him to have this care, which, 
you say, he ought to take of his salvation? Did you ever punish any 
man, that he might not blindly leave it to the choice of his parish- 
priest, or bishop, or the convocation, what faith or worship he should 
embrace? It will be suspected care of a party, or any thing else 
rather than care of the salvation of mens souls ; if, having found out 
‘0 useful, so necessary a remedy, the only method there is room left 
- for, you will apply it but partially, and make trial of it only on those 
_ whom you have truly least kindness for. This will, unavoidably, give 
One reason to imagine, you do not think so well of your remedy as you 
pretend, who are so sparing of it to your friends ; but are very free of 
it to strangers, who in other things are used very much like enemies. 
But your remedy is like the helicboraster, that grew in the woman’s 
garden for the cure of worms in her neighbour's children ; for truly it 
wrought too roughly, to give it to any of her own. Methinks your 
charity, in your present persecution, is much what as prudent, as justi- 
fiable, as that good woman’s. I hope I have done you no injury, that 
T here suppose you of the church of England. If I have, I beg your 
pardon. It is no offence of malice, I assure you: for I suppose no 
Co Ree 
rse of you, than I confess of myself. 
metimes this punishment that you contend for, is ‘to bring men 
ccording to reason and sound judgment.’ . : 


* Tertius & coelo cecidit Cato.’ 


rmation indeed. If you can help us to it, 
to be erected to you, as to the restorer 





















» to bring men to take such care as they ought of 































“religion. But if all men have not reason an 


us see what you can make of it. mS 28 
- ‘religions they embrace, refuse, or Persist in j therefore it 
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punishment put it into them? Besides, conce: 1 ng this r 
kind is so divided, that he acts according to reason and 
ment at Augsburg, who would be judged to do the qui 
Edinburgh, Will punishment make men know what is rea 
sound judgment? If it will not, it is impossible it should make th 
act according to it. Reason and sound judgment are the elixir i 
the universal remedy: and you may as reasonably punish men to 
bring them to have the philosopher's stone, as to bring them to act 
according to reason and sound judgment. ae 
Sometimes it is, ‘to put men upon a serious and impartial examina- _ 
‘tion of the controversy between the magistrates and them, which is 
“the way for them to come to the knowledge of the truth’ But what — 
if the truth be on neither side, as I am apt to imagine you will think it 
is not, where neither the magistrate nor the dissenter is either of them 
of your church ; how will the ‘examining the controversy between the 
“magistrate and him be the way to come to the knowledge of the 
“truth ?? Suppose the controversy between a Lutheran and a Papist ; 
or, if you please, between a Presbyterian magistrate and a Quaker 
subject. Will the exaraining the controversy between the magistrate 
and the dissenting subject, in this case, bring him to the knowledge of 
the truth? If you say yes, then you grant one of these to have the 
truth on his side. For the examining the controversy between a Pres- 
byterian and a Quaker, leaves the controversy either of them has with 
the church of England, or any other church, untouched. And so one, 
at least, of those being already come to the knowledge of the truth, 
ought not to be put under your discipline of punishment ; which is 
only to bring him to the truth, If you say no, and that the examining 
the controversy between the magistrate and the dissenter, in this case, 
will not bring him to the knowledge of the truth ; you confess your 
rule to be false, and your method to no purpose, . 
To conclude, your system is, in short, this. You would have all. 
men, layit g aside prejudice, humour, passion, etc. examine the grounds 
of their religion, and search for the truth. This, I confess, is heartily ih 
to be wished. The means that you propose to make men do this, is ; 
that dissenters should be punished to make them do so, It is as if . 
you had said: Men generally are guilty of a fault ; kapaligsPiuik i 
sect, who have the ill lucketo be of an opinion Te ee 
magistrate, be punished. This at first sight shocks any wh of ab 
least spark of sense, reason, or justice. =f 





But having spoken of th 
i ughts, you you 
already, and concluding that upon second thoug . urself 
be ashamed of it ; let us consider it put so as to be consistent “6 
conimon sense, and with all the advantage it can bear 


‘Men are negligent in 












‘bring them to the know! 


~ in one has not the ability to do this. 
very one has not the opportunity to do it. 
__» Would you have every poor Protestant, for example, in the Palati- 
hate, examine thoroughly whether the Pope be infallible, or head of 
j the church ; whether there be a purgatory ; whether saints are to be 
: ra to, or the dead prayed for; whether the scripture be the only 
rule of faith ; whether there be no salvation out of the church; and 
- whether there be no church without bishops ; and an hundred other 
questions in controversy between the Papists and those Protestants ; 
and when he had mastered these, go on to fortify himself against the 
Opinions and objections of other churches he differs from? This, 
which is no small task, must be done ; before a man can have brought 
his religion to the bar of reason, and give it a fair trial there. And 
if yqu will punish men till this be done ; the countryman must leave 
off plowing and sowing, and betake himself to the study of Greek and 
Eatin ; and the artisan must sell his tools, to buy fathers and school- 
men, and leave his family to starve. If something less than this will 
satisfy you, pray tell me what is enough. Have they considered and 
examined enough, if they are satisfied themselves where the truth lies? 
If this be the limits of their examination, you will find few to punish ; 
“unless you will punish them to make them do what they have done 
already. For, however he came by his religion, there is scarce any 
‘one to be found who does not own himself satistied that Re is in the 
right. Or else, must they be punished to make them consider and 
examine till they embrace that which you choose for truth? If this 
be so, what do you but in effect choose for them, when yct you would 
have men punished, ‘to bring them to such a care of their souls, that 
 §no other person might choose for them?’ If it be truth in general you 
‘ould have them by punishments driven to seek; that is to offer 
matter of dispute, and not a rule of discipline. For to punish any one 
make him seek till he find truth, wyhout a judge of truth, is to 
for you know not what ; and is all one as if you should whip a 
yay to make him find out the square root of a number you do not 
I r not therefore that you could not resolve with yourself 
ou would have used, nor how long continued ; 
out directly whom you would have 


slear to what end they should. 
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Consonant to this uncertainty, of whom, or what to be pt 
you tell us, ‘that there is no question of eee Fi 
‘Force will certainly do, if duly proportioned to the desien: 
What, I pray, is the design of it? I challenge you, ot 
living, out of what you have said in y i mie alee 
living, y é fe your book, to tell me di 
wis. In all other punishments that ever I heard of yet, till 7 
you have taught the world a new method, the design of thet has] 
to cure the crime they are denounced against; and so I think it ( 
to be here. What I beseech you is the crime herd? Dissenting ? 
7 hat you say not, any where, is a fault, Besides you tell ts; ‘that the 
magistrate hath not authority to compel any one to his religion ? aid 
that you do ‘not require that men should have no rule but the religion 5% 
‘of the country.’ And the power you asctibe to the magistrate is given 
him to bring men, ‘not to his own, but to the true religion. If dis- 
senting be not the fault ; is it that a man does not examine his own 
religion, and the grounds of it? Is that the crime your punishments 
are designed to cure? Neither that dare you say ; lest you displease 
more than you satisfy with your new discipline. And then again, as I 
said before, you must tell us how far you would have them examine, 
before you punish them for not doing ic And I imagine, if that Were 
all we required of you, it would be long enough before you would 
trouble us with a law, that should prescribe to every One how farhe ~~ 
was to examine matters of religion; wherein if he failed and cathe 
short, he was to be punished; if he performed, and Went in his 
examination to the bounds set by the law, he was acquitted and free, 
Sir, when you consider it again, you will pethaps think this is a case 
reserved to the great day, when the secrets of all hearts shall be 
open. For I imagine it is beyond the power or judgment of man, in 
that variety of circumstances, in respect of parts, tempers, opport Sy : 
helps, ets. men are in, in this world, to determine what is every Ohe’s — 
duty in this great business of search, enquiry, examination, or to knov 
when any one has done it. That which makes me believe you ‘o 
of this mind, is, that where you undertake for the success of this 
method, if rightly used, it is with a limitation, upon such as are 
altogether incurable. So that when your remedy is prepared 
to art, which art is yet unknown ; and rightly applied, and gi 
due dose, all which are secrets ; it will then infallibly cure. | 
All that are not incurable by it, And so will a pippin 
fish in Lent, or a Presbyttrian lecture, certainly cure 
not incurable by them. For I am sure you do not mean it wi 
but those who are absolutely incurable ; becatise you y 
one means left of cure, when yours will not do, viz. the 












Your words are, ‘what means is there left (except the 
‘reduce them, but lay thorns and briars in bas! va 
in the place we were considering, you tell ws, ‘the 










rere is a third thing that you are as tender and reserved in as 
naming the criminals to be punished, or positively telling us the 
r which they should be punished : and that is with what sort of 
ties, what degree of punishment they should be forced, You are 
indeed so gracious to them, that you renounce the severities and 
_ penalties hitherto made use of. You tell us, they should be but 
_ moderate penalties. But if we ask you what are moderate penalties, 
you confess you cannot tell us. So that by moderate, here you yet 
~ -tMean nothing. You tell us, ‘the outward force to be applied should be 
f duly tempered.’ But what that due temper is, you do not, or cannot 
Say ; and so in effect, it signifies just nothing. Yet if in this you are 
not plain and direct, all the rest of your design will signify nothing, 
For it being to have some men, and to some end, punished ; yet if it 
cannot be found what punishment is to be used, it is, notwithstanding 
all you have said, utterly useless. ‘You tell us modestly, that to 

“determine precisely the just measure of the punishment, will require 

“some consideration.’ If the faults were precisely determined, and 

could be proved, it would require no more consideration to determine 

the measure of the punishment, in this, than it would in any other case, 
where those were known. But where the fault is undefined, and the 
guilt not to be proved, as I suppose it will be found in this present 
“business of examining, it will without doubt require consideration 
to proportion the force to the design. Just so much consideration as 
it will require to fit a coat to the moon, or proportion a Sgoe to the 

‘feet of those who inhabit her. For to proportion a punishment to 
a fault that you do not name, and so we in charity ought to think you 

do not yet know, and a fault that when you have named it, will be 
impossible to be proved who are or are not guilty of it ; will I suppose 

quire as much consideration, as to fit a shoe to feet whose size 
and shape are not known, 

However, you offer some measures whereby to regulate your punish- 
nents ; which when they are looked into, will be found to be just 
good as none ; they being impossible to be any rule in the case. 
e first is, ‘so much force, or such penalties as are ordinarily sufficient 
prevail with men of common discretion, and not desperately 
and obstinate to weigh matters of religion carefully and 
ly, and without which ordinarily they will not do this,’ 




















to be observed : igs 
who are these men of common discretion, is as hard to 
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LOCKE ON TOLERATION, 
know, as to know what is a fit degree of punishment in: 
so you do but regulate one uncertainty by another, Some n will 
apt to think, that he who will not weigh matters of religion, which are. 
of infinite concernment to him, without punishment, cannot in reason 
be thought a man of common discretion. Many women of common, 
discretion enough to manage the ordinary affairs of their families, are 
not able to read a page in an ordinary author, or to understand and — 
sive an account what it means, when read to them. Many men of | 
common discretion in their callings, are not able to judge when an 
argument is conclusive or no; much less to trace it through a lon ale 
train of consequences, What penalties shall be sufficient to li 
with such, who upon examination, I fear, will not be found to make _ 
the least part of mankind, to examine and weigh matters of religion — ate 
carefully and impartially? The law allows all to have common dis- 
cretion, for whom it has not provided guardians or Bedlam. So that, 
in effect, your men of common discretion are all men, not judged 
ideots or madmen : and penalties sufficient to prevail with men of 
common discretion, are penalties sufficient to prevail with all men, but 
ideots and madmen. Which what a measure it is to regulate penalties 
by, let all men of common discretion judge. , 

2. You may be pleased to consider, that all men of the same degree 
of discretion, are not apt to be moved by the same degree of penalties. 
Some are of a more yielding, some of a more stiff temper ; and what is 
sufficient to prevail on one, is not half enough to move the other ; 
though both men of common discretion, So that common discretion 
will be here of no use to determine the measure of punishment ; 
especially when in the same clause you expect men desperately 
perverse and obstinate, who are as hard to be known, as what you 
sek, viz. the just proportions of punishments necessary to prevail with 
men to consider, examine, and weigh matters of religion ; wherein, if a 
man tells you he has considered, he has weighed, he has examined, 
aad so goes on in his former course, it is impossible for you ever 
co know whether he has done his duty, or whether he be desperate Poy 
perverse and obstinate. So that this exception signifies just nothing. 

There are many things in your use of force and penalties, different rel 
from any I ever met with elsewhere. One of them, this clause se of — 
yours concerning the measure of punishments, now under consides 
tion, offers me : wherein you proportion your punishmen ts only to the 
yielding and corrigible, not to the perverse and obstinate ; contrary to : 
the common discretion which has hitherto made laws in | basse 
which Jevels the punishments against refractory offenders, and neve 
spares them because they are obstinate. This however I will p 
blame, as an oversight in you. Your new method, which aims at 
impracticable and inconsistent things as laws cannot b Beate 
tics be useful to, forced you to it, The usefulness, 




















F pnisinens were mat meant € preval on the 
‘verse and obstinate, 8 you tell us here. And so 
the success, your punishments are however justified, 
You have given us in another place, something like another boundary 
‘to your moderate penalties : but Whén examined, it proves just like 
the Yest, trifling only, in good words, 86 put together as to have no 
direct meaning ; an att very much iti use amongst some sort of 
earned men. ‘The words aré these; 'stith penalties as may hot 
‘ on persons Who have Any concert for their eternal salvation (and 
by ‘ who have none, ought not to be ¢onsideréd) to renounce a 
religion which they believe to be true, or profés$ ohe Which they do 
"not believe to be so.’ If by any concérh, fou mean a true concern 
for their eternal salvation, by this rule you may make your punishments 
aS great aS you please ; and all thé severities you have disclaimed 
may be brought in play again: for none of those will be able to make 
‘”@ man ‘who is truly concerned for his ettrnal salvation, renounce 
fa religion he believes to be true, or profess oné he does not believe to 
“be so.” If by those who have any Coficern, you mean Such who have 
‘some faint wishes for happiness hereafter, ahd would be glad to have 
‘things go well with them in the other world, but will venture nothing 
in this world for it ; these the moderatest punishments you can imagine, 
- willmake cliange theit religion. If by any concern, you mean what- 
- “@yer may be between these two; the degrees are so infinite, that 
_ to proportion your punishments by that, is to have no measure of 
them at ail. 
One thing T canriot but take notice of in this passage, before I leave 
WY aiid that is, that you say here, ‘those Who havé no concen for 
their salvation, desérve hot to be considered.’ In other parts of your 
letter you pretend to have compassion 6n the careless, and provide 
: for them : but heré, of a sudden, yout charity fails you ; and 
them up to eternal perdition, without the least regard, the 
and say they deserve not to be considered. Our Saviour’s 
‘the sick, and not tlie whole need a physician.’ Your rule 
se that are careless, até not to be considered, but are to be 
es. This would seem strange, if one did not observe 
to it, You perceived that if the magistrate was to use 
us but such as would make no body change their religion, 
at all: for thé careless would be brought to the 
slight punishments ; 




























_ that he had considered already ; it is a8 just, atid You have aS much 





















this manner, And that it will be very 
* sense, that he who with dry eyes and s 
‘his brother to the executioner, to be br 
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that by your own measures, ‘if the careless, a 






























‘concern for their eternal salvation’ are to be 


care of ; if the salvation of their souls is to be Huhta, Sige 
no punishment used at all; and therefore you leave them out a 
be considered. 

There remains yet one thing to be inquiréd into, cont 
measure of the punishments, and that is the length of their d 
Moderate punishments that are continued, that men fifd no ¢ 
know no way out of, sit heavy, and become immoderately uneasy. 
Dissenters you would have pufished, to make them consider, Your 
penalties have had the effect on them you intended ; they have made 
them consider; and they have done their utmost if @onsi ik 
What now must be done with them? They must be punished on; for 
they are still dissenters. If it were just, if you had teason at fitst to 
punish a dissenter, to make him consider, whén you did not know but 


reason to punish him on, even when he has perfotmeéd what your 
punishments were designed for, when he has considered, But yet te- — 
mains a dissenter. For I may justly suppose, aiid You fiust grant, 
that a man may remain a dissenter, after all the consideration your 
moderate penalties can bring him to; when We seé gréatéer punish- 
ments, even those severities you disown, a8 too great, até fot able to 
make men consider so far as to be convinced, and Brought over to the 
fational church. i 
If your punishments may not be inflicted of meh, to make them | ‘i 
consider, who have or may have considered alteady fot bier 
know ; then dissenters are never to be once ptinished, no more 
any other sort of men. If dissetitergpare to be pithished, t6 imiake 
them consider, whether they have con dered or to; then thei 
ments, though they do consider, must tever cease, a8 long aS 1 are 
dissenters ; which whether it be to punish them only to bring t c to 
consider, let all men judge. This I ant stire} punishments, tn 5 
method, must either never begin upon dissenters, or never €ease. An 
so pretend moderation as you please, the punishments which 0 
method requires, must be cither very immoderate, of none at all. ei 
‘And now, you having yielded to our author, and that — 
reasons which you yourself urge, and which I shall set down in 
own words ‘that to prosecute men with fire and sword, or to depri 
‘them of their estates, to maim them with cotporal punish 1 ) 
‘starve and torture them in noisome prisons, and in 
‘take away their lives, to make them Christians, is but 
‘ expressing mens desire of the salvation of those wht 






















ion of souls, is (as has alread 
: A ibm . si hag ar to gi 4 
ehAU EH ENSS ch are offe or the enlightenin, 
oe minds, and discovering the truth to them ; these snusities tere 
a misfortune to be commonly looked upon as so just a prejudice 
: penn any religion that uses them,‘as makes it needless to look any 
_fanther into it; and to tempt men to reject it, as both false and 
: detestable, without ever vouchsating to consider the rational grounds 
: agin motives of it. This effect they seldom fail to work upon the 
_ ‘Sufferers of them; and as to the spectaters. it they be not before- 
hand well instructed in those grounds and motives. they will be much 
‘tempted likewise, not only to entertain the same opimon of such a 
- ‘religion, but withal to judge much more favourab'y of that of the 
“sufferers; who they will be apt to think, would not expose themselves 
*to such extremities, which they might avoid by comp'ranve, it thev 
‘were not throughly satisfied of the justice of their cause.’ \nd upon 
these reasons you conclude, ‘that these severities are utterly unapt 
‘and improper for the bringing men to embrace that truth which must 
‘save them.’ Again, you having acknowledged, that the authority o 
“the magistrate is not an authority to compel any one to his religion. 
_ And again, ‘that the rigour of laws, and force of penalties are not 
_ “capable to convince and change mens minds.’ And yet farther, that 
‘you do not require that men should have no rule, but the religion of 
'*the court ; or that they should be put under a necessity to quit the 
“light of their own reason, and oppose the dictates of their own con- 
“sciences, and blindly resign up themselves to the will of their govern- 
‘ors; but that the power you ascribe to the magistrate, is given him 
*to bring men not to his own, but to the true religion.’ Now you 
_ having, I say, granted this, whereby you directly condemn and abolish 
all laws that have been made here, or any where else, that ever I heard 
_ of, to compel men to conformity ; I think the author, and whosoever 
: are most for liberty of conscience, might be content with the 
ation you allow, by condemning the laws about religion, now in 
; and rest satisfied, until you had made your new method con- 
nt and practicable, by telling the world plainly and directly, 
are to be punished, 2. For what. 3. With what punish- 
4. How long. 5. What advantage to true religion it would 
every where did so punish. 6, And lastly, whence 
ad commission to do so. peel 
done this plainly and intelligibly, without keeping 
general expressions, and without supposing all 
tee ? y % 
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JOHN LOCKE ON TOLERATION, 
along your church in the right, and your tell on the true : which oy 
no more be allowed to you in this case, se ory ed, MEGS e 


religion be, than it can be to a Papist or a Lutheran, a 
or an Anabaptist ; nay no more to you, than it can be a lo 
Jew or a Mahometan ; when J say, you have by settling these poi 
framed the parts of your new engine, set it together, and shewed that 
it will work, without doing more harm than good in the world ; I think 
then men may be content to submit to it. But imagining this, andan 
engine to shew the perpetual motion, will be found out together,] 
think toleration in a very good state, notwithstanding your answer ; 
wherein you having said so much for it, and for ought I can see no- 
thing against it; unless an impracticable chimera, be in your opinion, 
something mightily to be apprehended. : 
We have now seen and examined the main of your treatise; and 
therefore I think I might here end, without going any farther. But, | 
that you may not think yourself, or any of your arguments neglected, 
1 will go over the remainder, and give you my thoughts on every thing 
I shall meet with in it, that seems to need any answer. In one place 
you argue against the author thus: ‘If then the author's fourth pro- 
‘position,’ as you call it, viz. That force is of no use for promoting 
true religion and the salvation of souls, ‘be not true (as perhaps by 
‘ this time it appears it is not) then the last proposition, which is built 
‘upon it, must fall with it’ which last proposition is this, viz. ‘that no 
“body can have any right to use any outward force or compulsion to 
‘pring men to the true religion, and so to salvation.’ If this proposi- 
tion were built, as you alledge, upon that which you call his fourth, 
then indeed if the fourth fell, this built upon it would fall with it. But 
that not being the author’s proposition, as I have shewed, nor this 
built wholly on it, but on other reasons, as I have already proved, and 
any one may sec in several parts of his letter, what you alledge al 
of itself. ee 
The business of the next paragraph is to prove, that if Ri om 
‘useful, then somebody must certainly have a right 2 ee #2 
first argument you go about to prove it by, is this, TI . u nes: = 
“as good an argument to prove there is somewhere ee t to poe 4 ; 
‘yselessness is to prove no body has such a right!’ If you wags Sake 
the things of whose usefulness or uselessness we are or 
will perhaps be of another mind. It is pa %! sath 
punishing. Now all punishment is some evil, some ne 
some suffering ; by taking away or abridging wm teh 
he who is punished has otherwise a sear a a 
bringing any such evil upon any man, ee ee a 
That he who does it has commission and powe $9 
‘That it be directly useful for the procuring Reve 
ever punishment one man uses to anok! r, withou 



















ee: wi : ons 
other, which is a commission to punish ; without which 
is unlawful. From whence it follows, that though 
cog ; punishment be unlawful from any hand ; yet useful punishment 
_ from every hand is not lawful. A man may have the stone, and it may 
be uSeful, more than indirectly, and at a distance useful, to him to be 
-Gtit; but yet this usefulness will not justify the most skilful surgeon in 
the world, by force to make him endure the pain and hazard of cutting; 
_ because he has no commission, no right without the patient's own 
_ Gonsent todo so, Nor is it a good argument, cutting will be useful to 
‘Tim therefore there is a right somewhere to cut him, whether he will 
@rno,. Much less will there be an argument for any right, if there be 
~ Only a possibility that it may prove useful indirectly and by accident. 
“Your other argument is this ; ‘If force or punishment be of neces- 
"Sary uSe, then it must be acknowledged, that there is a right some- 
where to use it ; unless we will say (what without impiety cannot be 
Said) that the wise and benign Disposer and Governor of all things 
"Has not furnished mankind with competent means for the promoting 
his own honour in the world, and the good of souls.’ If your way of 
‘Arguing be true; it is demonstration, that force is not of necessary 
_ diSe. For 1 argue thus, in your form. We must acknowledge force 
“hot to be of necessary use ; ‘ unless we will say (what without impiety 
"cannot be said) that the wise Disposer and Governor of all things 
*did not; for above thtee hundred years after Christ, furnish his church 
_ ‘with competent means for promoting his own honour in the world, 
‘and the good of souls.’ It is for you to consider whether these argu- 
“ments be conclusive or no. This I am sure, the one is as conclusive 
fs the other. But if your supposed usefulness places a right Some- 
“where to use it, pray tell me in whose hands it places it in Turkey, 
ersia, or China, or any country where Christians of different churches 
under a Heathen or Mahometan sovereign? And if you cannot 
mé in whose hands it places it there, as I believe you will find it 
y hard to do, there are then it seems, some places where, upon 
position of the necessary usefulness of force, ‘the wise and 
wernor and Disposer of all things, has not furnished men 
ypetent means for promoting his own honour and the good of 
mnléess you will grant, ‘that the wise and benign Disposer and 
ail things, hath, for the promoting of his honour, and 
Is, placed a power in Mahometan or Heathen princes, 
stians, to bring them to consider reasons and arguments 
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But this is the advantage of so fine an 




















invention, as that of force doing »  epaiie teeters ae Spite cas agar oer 
tance; which usefulness, if fo a Pe a to ea cara prt | 
Mahometan or Pagan princes’ hands, to use force upon Christians ; for 
fear lest mankind in those countries, should be unfurnished with means 
for the promoting God’s honour and the good of souls. For thus you 
argue ; ‘If there be so great use of force, then there is a right some- 
‘where to use it. And if there be such a right somewhere, where 
‘should it be but in the civil sovereign?’ Who can deny now, but 
that you haye taken care, great care, for the promoting of truth and 
the Chnstian religion? But yet it is as hard for me, I confess, and I 
believe for others, to conceive how you should think to do any service * | 
to truth and the Christian religion, by putting aright into Mahometans’ 
or Heathens’ hands to punish Christians ; as it was for you to conceive 
how the author should think ‘to do any service to the truth, and the 
‘Christian religion,’ by exempting the professors of it from punish- 
ment every where, since there are more Pagan, Mahometan, and 
erroneous princes in the world, than orthodox ; truth, and the Christian 
religion, taking the world as we find it, is sure to be more punished 
and suppressed, than error and falsehood. ee 
The author having endeavoured to shew that nobody at all, of any 
rank or condition, had a power to punish, torment, or use any man ill, 
for matters of religion ; you tell us ‘you do not yet understand, why 
‘clergymen are not as capable of such power as other men,’ I do not 
remember that the author any where, by excepting ecelesiasticks more 
than others, gave you any occasion to shew your concern into this 
point, Had he foreseen that this would have touched you so nearly, 
and that you set your heart so much upon the clergy’s power of punish= 
ing; it is like he would have told you, he thought ecclesiasticks as 
capable of it as any men ; and that if forwardness and diligence inthe 
exercise 4of such power may recommend any to it, clergymen in the 
opinion of the world stand fairest for it. However, you do well to put 
in your claim for them, though the-author excludes them no more than 
theix neighbours. Nay, they must be allowed the pretence of the fair- ; 
est title. For I never read of any severities that were to bring men to 
Christ, but those of the law of Moses; which is therefore called a i 
pedagogue (Gal. iv. 14). And the next verse tells us, that ‘after that a 
‘faith is come, we are no longer under a schoolmaster.” But yet if we aa 
are still to be driven to Christ’ by a rod, I shall not envy them the - el 
pleasure of wielding it ; anly I desire them, when they have got the 
scourge into their hands, to remember our Saviour, and follow his ex- 
ample, who never used it but once ; and that they would, like hi ee 
ploy it only to drive vile and scandalous traffickers for the th 
world, out of their church, rather than —< pepsin 
Whether that latter be not a proper methae te te 
our Saviour there pronounced of the Temple, they who use # 
s : sa ‘ 




















2 
he name, nor no more of any church, but its 
‘power: and who, not unlike those described by our 
xx. 47), for a shew come to, or cry up the prayers of the 
that they may devour widows,’ and other helpless Lard 
‘houses.’ I say not this of the serious professors of any chure » w © 
are in earnest in matters of religion. Such I value, who pee re 
and out of a sincere persuasion, embrace any religion, though ¢ if Ft 
from mine, and in a way, I think, mistaken. But et t hoo 
reason to think otherwise than what I have said, a his Ww shea 
wrought upon to be of any church, by secular hope os ' er _— 
truly place trade above all other considerations, and mercha 
igion i rulate their choice by worldly profit and loss. 
oe ye bans he author, that civil society is not 
You endeavour to prove, ageliist the a ‘ ed petites > 
a, roe tae re als ni aha say, that our author 
in: ns civil interests ; your w are: ag Laconia: 
aes bet beg the question, when he aes Ino et ose set _ - 
i or the procuring, preser g, 3 adv: 6 yee 
 ossenataetd “a et i of it. That wap pea pre 
“tuted for these ends, no man will deny. But if pce? par ar 
fends besides these, attainable by the civil ibape A te ate 
‘there is no reason to affirm, that these are the only sven 
‘they are designed. Doubtless commonwealths are in nr ea 
Fettataing of all the benefits which political ead apt ra 
‘ And therefore, if the spiritual, and eternal pment: aeons Seed 
' eens or edvanced by poltict Laan actioned among 
Maal divining those interests must in all reason oa aera we 3 
ie ends of civil societies, and so, consequently, fa 





















: mm your words at 
a : jurisdiction.’ 1 have set down ye 

| ‘pass of the = ome eae of all men had the least reason to 

i reader see, that y gees 2 to jus- 
2, \ pe eat does but beg the question ; unless you mean to J 

sf tell the author, 

















is example, You argue thus, ba — 
aes om Seiee tr oe Satine, then civil gee om 
cers ste which commonwealths are instituted.’ An “ 
é ene a other ends? Why thus, ‘ Doubtless yorers! 
| reoorwha eae: ted tor the attaining of all the benefits which p ns 
: sn eee ield.’ Which is as clear a demonstration, as = 
sso verte agen The question is, whether peti A 
ccna i , ; and your proof is, 
-oerneam ei Scenes ae: to age if a say, doubtless this 
doubtless, it is 


do to admit 
bound without more a 
Fa on a on danger De ought DG 











Rut Notwithstanding you sa: thor b the question; cae 
; 'y here, that begs | es 
in the following page vou tell us,‘ Phat ine atheros ang io 


‘ations which seem to him abundai Rees ees 
, ntly to aemonstrate, that the civil | 
‘power neither can, nor ought in any manner to be Bye 





* extended 0 the | 
salvation of souls,’ He does not then beg the question, For the, as Sed ‘ 
being, ‘Whether civil interest be the only end of civil ety it; e 
this reason for the negative ; 


t ‘That civil power has nothi “ with , 
~ —- of souls ;’ and offers three considerations al pes oof 
of it. For it will always be a good consequence. i civil 
power has nothing to do with the f sock, Saga 


salvation of souls, ‘then civil inte. 
“rests is the only end of civil society.’ And the reas 


because a havi h Th Ee : 
2 man having no other interest but either in this world or the 
world to come; if the ‘ 


in the other world, all which js comprehended in 
/ his soul, it is plain that the sole end of civil society is civil in 

under which the author comprehends the good things of this world. 

And now let us examine the truth of your main position, viz. ‘ That 
‘civil society is instituted for the attaining all the benefits that it 
“any way yield,’ Which, if true, then this position must be true, viz, 
“That all societies whatsoever are instituted for the attaining all the 
“benefits that they may any way yield ;’ there being nothing peculiar 
to civil society in the case, why 


ivi that society should be instituted for the 
attaining all the benefits it can any way 
By which argument it will follow, that 


one and the same end: ¢.¢. * for the att 


“can any way yield,’ By which account there will be no difference 
between church and stat’: 7 Acommonwealth and an army ; or between 
a family and the East-India company ; all which have hitherto been 
thought distinct sorts of sovieties, instituted for different ends, If 
hypothesis hold good, one of the ends of the family must be to preach 
the Gospel, and administer the Stcraments ; and one business of an 
army to teach languages, and Propagate religion ; because these are 
benefits some way or other sittanalte dy those societies : unless 
take want of coiamission and authority to be a sufficient impediment ; | 
and that will be su too lu other cases, oy 
It isa beneut to huve true knowledge and philosophy embraced and 
asseuted lo, in any civil society or government, But will you say, 
therefore, wuut it is & benefit to the society, or one of the ends of 
government, that all who are not Peripateticks should be punished, to 
make men find out the truth, and profess it. This indeed might be | 
thought a fit way to make some men embrace the Peripatetick philoso- 
phy, but not a proper way to find the truth, For, perhaps the | a- 
tetick philosophy may not be true ; perhaps a great_many have not | 
time, nor parts to study it; verhaps a great many who have studied it, 
cannot be convinced of the truth of it: and therefore it cannot be a 
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yield, and other societies not, 
all societies are instituted for 
aining all the benefits that they — 
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iF GOOD. 


the ends of it, that these 
wit, For just the same reason, it 
, that men should be punished in 
ark, for not being Lutherans ; in Geneva, for not being Calvin- 
and in Vienna, for not being Papists ; as a means to make them 
the true religion. For so, upon your grounds, men must be 
in places, as well as in England, for not being of the 
rch of England. And then, I beseech you, consider the great hene- 
fit will accrue to men in society by this method ; and I support & 
will be q hard thing for you to prove, that ever civil gov pragarrb en 
instituted to punish men for not being of this, or that sect in religion : 
however by accident, indirectly, and at a distance, it may be an oc casion 
to one perhaps of a thousand, or an hundred, to study that cantroy oy, 
which is all you expect from it. If it be a benefit, pray tell me W hat 
benefit it is, A civil benefit it cannot be. For mens civil intereete o 
disturbed, injured, and impaired by it. And what spiritual benefit t na 
can be ta any multitude of men, to be punished for dis ee — ‘ 
false or erroneous profession, | would have you find out ia ¥ yee 
a spiritual benefit to be in danger to be driven ape — panel 
if in all differing sects, one is in 1s wren, : meh cere vedere 
that from which one dissents, and is punished for dissenting 
I ews i is past doubt, that the nature of man is so Ae ho 
good, that no one would have excluded .from any ~ - heresd 
instituti ig concerned in, any manner of good or by 

ery yield And if this be your meaning, 5 es het 
be denied you. But then you speak very enenesys phere 
mistakenly, if you call such benefits as may any wa Piggott + 
and at a distance, or by accident, be attained by civi on : . _ 
society, the ends for which it . instituted, hess ame “ sn = 
‘y he ends of any socicty,’ but what may ason 
eee be devignes by those who enter into it. Now ee — i 
in reason suppose, that any one entered into civil aocisty : at 8 
curing securing, or advancing the salvation of hia soul > wher ; oe 
4 end, needed not the force of civil society. ‘ The pecan “ 
Fa securing, ing, and advancing the spiritual and eternal interest o * “ 
eli in-weason be reckoned amongst the ends of civil oe : 

houg perhap s it might so fall out, that in some particular ins ons 
ae spiritual interest might be advanced by your or sab . 
— applying civil force. A nobleman, whose chapel is decaye 

ramen 
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7 ini ing hing. 
y make is dining-room for praying and preac 
me _ ve by this use of the room, no pea 
1 reckon this among the ends for which it was tastes 
the accidental breeding of some bird in any part of it, 
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| But, Sir, however you and I may argue from wrong a | 
yet unless the Apostle (Eph. iv.), where he reckons up the church- 


: ‘work of the ministry, for the edifying of the body of Christ ;? the ac 


though it were a benefit it ielded, could i reason be reckoned 
the ends of building the gs Se a * ee 
But, say you, ‘ doubtless comimonwealths are 

‘taining of all the benefits which political government can 

‘therefore if the spiritual and eternal interests of men may a 
{ procured or advanced by political government, the procuri 
“vancing those interests, must in all reason be reckoned am 
‘ends of civil society, and so consequently fall within the o 
‘the magistrate’s jurisdiction,’ Upon the same grounds, I thu 

Doubtless churches are instituted for the attaining of all the | 


which ecclesiastical government can yield ; and therefore, if the te 
sporal and secular interests of men 


wanced by ecclesiastical polity, the procuring and advancin those 
‘interests must in all reason be 


reckoned among the ends of religious 
societies, and so consequently fall within the compass of churchmens 
(jurisdiction, The church of R ! 


( ome has openly made its advantage of 
\ secular interests to be procured or a 


f tance, and in ordine ad spirituali) all which ways, if I mistake not — 
W“nglish, are comprehended under your any way. But I do not remem- 
ber that any of the reformed churches have hitherto directly professed 
it. But there is a time for all things. And if the <oninan gael 
invades the spiritual ends of the church, by meddling with the salv: : 
tion of souls, which she has always been so tender of, who can deny, 


that the church should have liberty to make herself some amends 
by reprisals ? hee; 


officers which Christ hath instituted in his church, had told us they 
were for some other ends than ‘ for the perfecting of the saints, for he 
vancing of their secular interests Will scarce be allowed “- 
business, or within the compass of their jurisdiction. Nor till it 
be shewn that civil society is instituted for spiritual ends, or tl 
magistrate has commission to interpose his authority, or us C 
matters of religion ; your supposition, ‘of spiritual benefits 
‘and at a distance attainable’ by political government, will n 
the advancing of those interests by force, to be the magistra 
ness, ‘and to fall within the compass of his jurisdiction.” And 
the force of the arguments which the author has brought ; 
will hold good. ‘ 
Commonwealths, or eivil societies and gevernme! 
believe the judicious Mr. Hooker, ped Se Peter | 
13), av@pamimn kriais, the contrivance aisac tt 
pc ly ar st viz, ‘for the punishment 
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may any way be procured or ade 


dvanced, indirectly, and at a dis- 
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where, that it is 
. inion with 
: in religion, or 
ba ave mistaken their way, 
them one.’ You must show them such 
1, if you say it is from God. And in alll societies insti- 
man, the ends of them can be no other than what the insti- 
spointed ; which I am sure could not be their spiritual and 
eternal interest. For they could not stipulate about these one with 
another, nor submit this interest to the power of the society, oe 
"sovereign they should set over it. There are nations in ‘Oe a 
Indies, which have no other end of their society, bat their oonE 
defence against their common enemies. In these, their pga 
prince, is sovereign commander in time of war; but in ern 3 oe 
neither he nor any body else has any authority over any of the society. 






, . . snds, has been attainable 
¢ but other, even temporal ends, 
i ., nif . 1 been otherwise instituted and 
be these commonwealths, if they had been ¢ 
Ts eC inted to these ends. But all your saying, ‘doubtless common- 
is Feceiths instituted for the attaining of all the benefits which they 
Be ‘wealths are institute ‘ 


‘ eld’ will not give authority to any one, or more, ia su ha 
7 legged political pier or bere, to ee ee 
indi her benefits than that for which it was instituted : 
maria fh t it falls not within the compass of those princes jurisdic 
ee ginish any one of the society for injuring papas ares 8 
has no commission so to do ; whatever reason you a me 
that that should be reckoned es a ae ; ae ae 
2: your argument has that defe ric 
it Sema Ard that is, that the procuring and gta si 
spiritual and eternal interests of sean ih bedi, i rerphee io 
i : and so upon your own supposition, - per @ 
Foe the spiritual erates of souls, any wa COUR pence 
ea sa i yan BO cate ak harm than good towards 
epee : agry a ne to be accounted such a benefit as to be one 
Sopaarag of ci il ‘societies. For that yours is such a way, I have 
re dy. gi? that it were hard to prove that political govern- 
vie sae instrument is force, could no way by force, aes 
fied, uae than hinder the spiritual and eternal pre 
; a pan having proved it against your partion wagpee ne 
1 force, 1 have sufficiently Matt is re — 
i i i ich i 
anything you have said against it. 















t i ning of the author, viz. i“! That 
e ee ae ped ended to the salvation of 








neither commonwealths, etc, 
hath any title to invade the civil rights and worldly goods of 
WE , another, upon pretence of religion,’ 







LS OWN LOCKE ON TOLERATION, _ 
{ : JOHN LOCKE ON TOLERATION, 
Lau ouls, because the care of souls is n tted tc , istrate, 
; > \ ot committed to the Bi. 
é , > Proving the thing by itself” As if you should ihe “te 
‘ ht you could not ex i 


, tend your power to meddle with t] : 
A yung gentleman you travelled with, as tutor, because the e: 
wore Was not committed to you, were proving the thing by itself, 
'S not necessary that you should have the power of his money ; 
i , hay be intrusted to a steward who travels with him ; or it may be left 
© ‘himself. If you have it, it is but a delegated power. And in all 
{ ‘clegated powers, | thought this a fair proof ; you have it Not, or cannot 
j author means here by extended to, because it 


i} ise it, which is what the 
: @S not committed to you. In the summing up of this argument, the 
Nobody therefore, in fine, 


author says, 


Which is an_ exposition 
argument, by ‘the magis- 
Ivation of souls. So that 
nt to those in the former 


of what he mean 
“trate’s power c 
‘if we 


S in the beginning of the 
annot be extended to the sa 
take these last cited words equivale 
J place, his proof will stand thus, ‘ The magistrate has no title to invade 
{ ‘the civil rights or Worldly goods of any one, upon pretence of religion ; 
i “because the care of souls is not committed to him.’ This is the same 
s 


oe ala 


in theauthor’s sense with the former, And whether either this, or 


that, be a proving the same thing by itself, we nust leave to others to 
judge of. 


You quote the 
care of souls is n 


= 


author's argument, which he brings to prove that the 
ot committed to the magistrate, in these words ; ‘Itis 
' “nut committed to him by God, because it appears not that God has 
bo? ‘ever given any such authority to one man over andther, as to compel 
ae any one to his religion,’ This, when first I read it, I confess I thought 
7. ~ “’ good argument, But you say, ‘this is quite beside the business ;’ 
: and the feason you give is, ‘for the authority of the magistrate is 
‘not an authority to compel any one to his retigion, but only an autho- 
“rity to procure all his subjects the means of discovering the way of 
‘salvation, and to procure withal, as much as in him lies, that none 
\ ‘remain ignorant of it,’ etc, I fear, Sir, you forget yourself. The author 
i ‘Was not writing against your new hypothesis, before it was known in 
‘ . ‘the world, He may be excused if he had not the gift of prophecy, to 
‘argue against a notion which was not yet started. He had in view 

© only the laws hitherto made, and the punishments, in matters of reli- 
jsion, in use inthe world. The penalties, as I take it, are lain on men_ 

3 jior being of different ways of religion. Which, what is it other, but to 
,compe: them to relinquish their own, and to conform themselves to 
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shat from which they differ? If it be not to compel them to the magis 











agree, 


MAGISTRATE’S BUSINESS, 


1 pen: it commands to be done, or tha 
not com on, not that compulsion the author com 
1¢ Jaw says, ‘do this and live ax embrace this doctrine 
fonform to this way of worship, and be at ease, and free ; or else bx 
fined, imprisoned, banished, burned. If you can shew among the laws 
that have been made in England, concerning religion, and I think I may 
say any where else, any one that punishes men ‘for not having impartially 
examined the ‘religion they have embraced, or refused, I think T may 
yield you the cause. Law-makers have been generally wiser than to 
Make laws that could not be executed : and therefore their laws were 
against non-conformists, which could be known ; and not for im- 
partial examination, which could not. It was not then besides the 
author's business, to bring an argument against the persecutors here 
in fashion. He did not know that any one, who was so free as to 
acknowledge that ‘the magistrate has not authority to compel any one 
“to his religion, and thereby at once, as you have done, giv. up all the 
laws now in force against dissenters, had yet rods in store for them, 
and by a new trick would bring them under the lash of the law, when 
the old pretences were too much « xploded to serve any longer. PAE 
you*never heard of such a thing as the relivion established by law? 
which is, it seems, the lawful r: ligion of a country, and to be complied 
with as such. There bein x such things, such notions yet in the world, 
it was not quite besides the author's business to all dge, that ‘ spel 
‘mever gave such authority to one man over another as to compel any 
“one to his religion.’ I will evant, if you please, ‘religion ates 
“by law’ is a pretty odd way of speaking in the mouth of a ¢ ha 
and yet it is much in fashion : as if the magistrate’s authority coul 
add any force or sanction to any religion, wh« ther truc or ps ‘. i opt 
glad to find you have so far considered the magis doa s = ar 
you agree with the author, that ‘he hath none to compe er 
religion.’ Much less can he, by any establishment of re ae Oa 
thing to the truth or validity of his own, or any religion Ww parse) ; 
Tt remains now to examine, whether the author ‘eee ; 20 
hold good, even against punishments in your way. ‘ For if the magi 
*trate’s authority be, as you here say, only to procure all his sy ee 
“(mark what you say ALL HIS SUBJECTS) the means pred ait 
“way of salvation, and to procure withal, as much as in oe Hes, a 
“NONE remain ignorant of it, or refuse to embrace it, either for ise 
‘using those means, or by reason of any aiph prejudices as wy em cE 
“them ineffectual.’ If this be the magistrate’s business, # re ee ‘2 
ALL HIS SUnJECTS ; I desire you, or any man else, to 4 a ee 
: can be done by the application of force only to a part of t oe ay 
you will still vainly suppose ignorance, negligence, or preju ie) 4 
‘amongst that part which any where differs from the magistrate, 













aaa 


¥ ‘the doctrine of the proper ministers of religion, and to submit to their 


omit 
; them, as signifying nothing to the question ; being such as will with 


1. Because God never gave the magistrate an authority to be judge ot 








JOHN Lockr ON TOLERATION, 


} ‘hose of the ma, istrate’ i 
Poa e gistrate’s church may be ignorant of the Way of salya- 
4 ; Wit be possible there may be amongst them, those ‘who refi 
) tuto embrace it, either for want of using those means phe : ey 2 , 
© yany aa prejudices as may render them ineffectual :? Whee oe | 
wise, becomes of the magistrate’s authority to. p ; i ject 
ithe means of discoy ion? Marae 


ering the way of Salvation? Must the his sul 
ng} % se of 
1ects be neglected, and left without the means he has utes 


eure them? Or must he use force upon them too? And pn 1 
chew me how this can be done, Shall the Magistrate Punish those of 


his pm religion, ‘to procure them the means of discovering the way of 
Salvation, and to procure as much as in him ]j 
Mm lies, that th nai 

‘ignorant of It, or refus i Tl ich oe 


ignorant are such 
dictions in practice, this is a man’s own velgee 

is no one can expect from the Magistrate ; and J dare say you desire 
not of him. And yet this is that he must do, ‘i 


f his authori 
: procure all his Subjects the means of discovering the sae aa 

, stipe. And if it be so needful, as you Say it is, that he should use it, 

}. *M sure force cannot do that till it be applied wider, and punishment 
be laid upon more than you would have it. For ‘if the magistrate be © 
‘ by force to Procure, as much as in him lies, that none remain ignorant 

of the way of salvation;’ must he not punish all those who are igno- 
rant of the way of salvation? And pray tell me how is this any way | 
practicable, but by supposing none in the national church ign 
and all out of it ignorant of the way of salvation, Which, what is it, 
but to punish men barely for not being of the Inagistrate’s religion ; the 
very thing you deny he has authority to do? So that the magistrate 
having, by your own confession, no authority thus to use force ; and 
€ being otherwis, impracticable ‘for the procuring all his subjects 

the means of discovering the way of salvation ;’ there is an end of 
force. Avxd so force being laid aside, either as unlawful, or unpracti- 
cable, the author's argument holds good against force, aven in your 

Way of applying it. = 

But if you say, as you do in the foregoing page, that the magistrate. 
has authority ‘to lay such penalties upon those who refuse to embrace 


‘spiritual severnment, as to make them bethink themselves so as not 
‘te alienated from the truth; (for, as for foolish humour, and un- 
‘ charitable prejudice, etc, which are but words of course that. 

parties give one another, as marks of dislike and presumption, I, 


the same reason be retorted by the other side ;) against that also the 
author's argument holds, that the Magistrate has no such i 


uth for another man in matters of religion ; and so he cannot be 
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than n pk poe 
u hor’s Reaneor the magistrate cannot receive such 
rity from the people ; because no man has power to leave it to 
e choice of any other man to chuse a religion for him ; you give this 
pleasant answer. ‘As the power of the magistrate, in reference to 
*yeligion, is ordained for the bringing men to take such care as they 
fought of their salvation, that they may not blindly leave it to the 
‘choice, neither of any other person, nor yct of their own lusts and 
‘passions, to prescribe to them what faith or worship they shall em- 
“brace : so if we suppose this power to be vested in the magistrate by 
‘the consent of the people ; this will not import their abandoning the 
‘care of their salvation, but rather the contrary. For af men, in chus- 
‘ing their religion, are so generally subject, as has been shewed, when 
“left wholly to themselves, to be so much swayed by prejudice and 
‘passion, as either not at all, or not sutnciently to regard the reasons 












‘and motives which ought alone to determine their choice ; then itis 4 


‘every man’s true interest, not to be left wholly to himself in this mat- 
"ter; but that care should be taken, that in an affair of so vast con- 
‘cernment to him, he may be brought even against his own inclination, 
‘if it cannot be done otherwise, (which is ordinarily the case) to act 
‘according to reason and sound judgment. And then what better 
‘course can men take to provide for this, than by vesting the power | 
Shave described, in him who bears the sword ?’—Whercin IT beseech 
you consider, t. Whether it be not pleasant, that you say —‘the power 
‘of the magistrate is ordained to bring men to take such care ;’ and 
thence infer, ‘Then it is every one’s interest to vest such paver in the 
‘magistrate?’ For if it be the power of the magistrate, it is his. And 
what need the people vest it in him, unless there be need, and it be 
the best course they can take, to vest a power in the magistrate, which 
he has already? 2. Another pleasant thing you here say, is; That 
the power of the magistrate is to bring men to such a care of their 
salvation, that they may not blindly leave it to the choice of any per- 
son, or their own lusts, or passions, to prescribe to them what faith or 
worship they shall embrace ; and yet that it is their best course to 
vest a power in the magistrate, liable to the same lusts and passions 















magistrate to punish them, when they dissent from his religion ; ‘to_ 
Ee. ‘them to act, even against their own inclination, according to 
“asons and sound judgment ;’ which is, as you explain yourself 
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‘as themselves, to chuse for them, For if they vest a power in the ~ 
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proper and sufficient to convince them : How far is this from leaving 
it to the choice of another man to prescribe to them what faith or wor- 
ship they shall embrace? Especially if we consider that you think it 
a strings thing, that the author would have the care of every man’s 
saul left to himself alone, So that this care being vested ‘in the ma- 
‘gistrate with a power to punish men to make them consider reasons 
and arguments proper and sufficient to convince them’ of the truth of ; 
lis religion ; the choice is evidently in the magistrate ; as much as it > 4 
can be in the power of one man to chuse for another what religion he 
shall be of; which consists only in a power of compelling him by 
punishments to embrace it. 
1 do neither you nor the magistrate injury, when I say that the power 
gail, give the mayistrate of ‘punishing men, to make them consider 
reasons and arguments proper and sufficient to convince them,’ is to 
convince them of the truth of his religion, and to bring them to it. 
For men will never, in his opinion, ‘act according to reason and sound 
‘judgment,’ which is the thing you here say men should be brought to 
by the magistrate, even against their ‘own inclination ;’ till they em- i 
brace his religion. And if you have the brow-of an honest man, you |” 
will not say the magistrate will ever punish you ‘to bring you to con- 
‘sider any other reasons and arguments, but such as are proper to 
‘convince you’ of the truth of his religion, and to bring you to that. 
Thus you shift forwards and backwards. You say ‘The magistrate has 
‘no power to punish men, to compel them to his religion ;’ but.only to 
‘compel them to consider reasons and arguments proper to convince 
‘them’ of the truth of his religion, which is all one as to say, no body 
has power to chuse your way for you to Jerusalem ; but yet the lord 
of the manor has power to punish you, ‘to bring you to consider 
‘yeasons and arguments proper and sufficient to convince you.’ Of 
what? ‘That the way he goes in, is the right, and sotomake you 
join in company, and go along with him. So that, in effect, what is all 
your going about, but to come at last to the same place again ; and fs 
puta power into the magistrate’s hands, under another pretence, to 
compel men to his religion ; which use of force, the author has suffi~ 
ciently overthrown, and you yourself have quitted. But Tam tired to es 
follow you so often round the same circle, Jeieaee ea 
You er of it here as the most deplorable condition imaginable, 

that men. ‘should be left to themselves, and not be forced to consider = 
©. 4 examine the grounds of their religion, and search impartially ally and ; 
‘diligently after the truth.’ This you make the great miscarriage of 
mankind, And for this you seem solicitous, all through your ‘treatise, 
to find out a remedy ; and there is scarce a leaf wherein y 
offer yours. But what if after all now, you should be found | ne 
ricate? ‘Men have contrived to themselves, say you, & great 













; n | persist in them for want ¢ 
‘itso. ‘There is need of a remedy for this, and 1 
one whose success cannot be questioned ;’ very wel 
Let us hear it. ‘Why, dissenters must be punished’ 
y body that hears you say so, believe you in earnest ; and thé 
examination is the thing you would have amended, when want 
Of examination is not the thing you would have punished? If want 
“examination be the fault, want of examination must be punished; 
are, as you pretend, fully satisfied, that punishment is the proper 
only means to remedy it. But if, in all your treatise, you can shew 
‘me one place, where you say that the ignorant, the careless, the incon. | 
e, the negligent in examining throughly the truth of their own 
others religion, etc. are to be punished ; | will allow your remedy 
for a good one, But you have not said any thing like this: and which 
is more, I tell you before hand, you dare And whilst you 7 
~ do not, the world has reason to judge t however want of examina- 
_ tion be a general fault, which you with great vehemency have exag- 
gerated ; yet you use it only for a pretence to punish dissenters ; and ~~ 
either distrust your remédy, that it will not cure this evil, or else care 
not to have it generally cured. This evidently appears from your 
lé management of the argument. And he that reads your treatise 
With attention, will be more confirmed in this opinion, when he shall 
‘that you, who are so earnest to have men punished to bring them 
consider and examine, that so they may discover the way to salva- 
“tion, have fot said one word of considering, searching, and héarkeninig 
to the Scripture ; which had been as good a rule for a Christian to 
nt them to, ‘as to reasons and arguments proper to convince 
of you know not what ; ‘as to the instruction and government 
proper ministers of religion,’ which who they are, men are yet 
f being agreed ; ‘or as to the information of those, who tell 
they have mistaken their way, and offer to shew them the right ; 
the like uncertain and dangerous guides ; which were not 
our Saviour and the Apostles sent men to, but to the — 
' Search the scriptures, for in them you think you have 
our Saviour to the unbelieving persecuting Jews 
e scriptures which St. Paul says, ‘are able to. 
Aa Pim. Hrs} Ras a Pahoa 
if you have any care of your r 
$ interest not to be left to himself, 
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‘molestation, without punishment in matters of : 
‘bringing men to embrace the truth that must save the 
‘them upon examination,’ Talk no more ‘of force and p 
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fiahenekt; 
‘as the only way left to bring men to examine’ It is evident you 
mean nothing less, For, though want of examination be the 
fault you complain of, and punishment be in your opinion the 
way to bring men to it; and this the whole design of your book ; 
you have not once proposed in it, that thoSe, who do not impz 


examine, should be forced to it. And, that you may not think It 4 | 





some reasons for my saying so, ; BS 
1, Because, if you propose that all should be punished, who are 


‘to manifest the truth ; but to have been determined in the choice of 
‘their religion by impressions of education, admiration of ) 
‘worldly respects, prejudices, and the like incompetent motives ; un 
‘have taken up their religion, without examining it as they aught 
you will propose to have several of your own church, be it what it 1 
punished ; which would be a proposition too apt to offend too many 
of it, for you to venture on. For whatever need there be of reforma-— 
tion, every one will not thank you for proposing such an one as must 
begin at, or at least reach to, the house of God. hee, 
2. Because, if you should propose that all those who ate ignorant 
careless, and negligent in examining, should be punished, you wou 
have little to say in this question of Toleration. For if the laws. : 
the state were made as they ought to be, equal to all the subjects, =. 
without distinction of men of different professions in religion ; and the ; 
faults to be amended by punishments, were impartially punished, in 
who are guilty of them; this would immediately produce a pe 
toleratidh, or shew the uselessness of force in matters of religion. 
therefore you think it so necessary, as you say, for the ‘ promoting 
“true religion, and the salvation of souls, that men should be 
‘to make them examine ;’ do but find a way to apply force to 
have not thoroughly and impartially examined, and you ha yo 
sent. For though force be not the proper means of ‘pro 
ligion ; yet there is no better way to shew the uselessness 
the applying it equally to miscarriages, in whomsoever 
to distinct parties or persuasions of men, for the refoi 
alone, when others are equally faulty. ie 
3, Because, without being for as large @ tolera 
proposes, you cannot be truly and ena 
examination, For whoever examines, must I 
and follow his judgn eer it him 1 





























‘that will not 2 










y of any neglect, in this matter, and then take your only 
ns, beloved force, and make the best of it; or else you must 
“pul off your mask, and confess that you design not your punishments 
‘to bring men to examination, but to conformity. For the fallacy you 
have used, is too gross to pass upon this age. 
What follows. I think I have considered sufficiently already. But 
_ there you have found out something worth notice. Out of abundant 
_ kindness, when the dissenters have their heads, without any cause, 
- broken, you provide them a plaister. For, say you, ‘if upon such ex- 
amination of the matter,’ (f¢. brought to it by the magistrate’s 
punishment) ‘they chance to find, that the truth does not lie on the 
*magistrate’s side ; they have gained thus much however, even by the 
*magistrate’s misapplying his power, that they know better than they 
€did before, where the truth does lic.’ Which is as true, as if you 
should say, upon examination I find such a one is out of the way to 
York ; therefore I know better than 1 did before, that I am in the 
right. For neither of you may be in the right. This were true indeed, 
if there were but two ways in all; a right and a wrong. But where 
there be a hundred ways, and but one right; your knowing upon ex- 
amination, that that which I take is wrong, makes you not know any 
thing better than before, that yours is the right. But if that be the 
best reason you have for it, it is ninety-cight to one still against you, 
that you are in the wrong. Besides, he that has been punished, may 
have examined before, and then you are sure he gains nothing’ How- 
ever you think you do well to encourage the magistrate in punishing, 
and comfort the man who has suffered unjustly, by shewing what he 
shall gain by it. Whereas, on the contrary, in a discourse of this 
nature, where the bonds of right and wrong are enquired into, and 
uuld be established, the magistrate was to be shewed the bounds of 
ity, and warned of the- injury he did when he misapplies his 
and punished any man who deserved it not; and not be 
into injustice, by consideration of gain that might thence 
to the sufferer. ‘Shall we do evil that good may come of it?’ 
are a sort of people who are very wary of touching upon the 
te’s duty, and tender of shewing the bounds of his power, and 
and ill consequences of his misapplying it ; at least, so 


























are of their number, But this I am sure, you have 





s misapplied in favour of them, and their party, 1 know” 
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the misfortune here to fall into their mistake. The magistrate you 
confess, may in this case misapply his power; and instead of repre-— 
senting to him the injustice of it, and the account he must give to his 
sovereign, one day, of this great trust put into his hands, for the equal 
protection of all his subjects: you pretend advantages which the 
sufferer may receive from it ; and so instead of disheartning from, you — 
give encouragement to, the mischief. Which, upon your pr : 
joined to the natural thirst in man after arbitrary power, may be bee 
ried to all manner of exorbitancy, with some pretence of right. a 
For thus stands your system. ‘If force, 72. punishment, may be 
‘any way useful for the promoting the salvation of souls, there is @ ~ 
‘right somewhere to use it. And this right, say you, is in the magi =} 
‘trate.’ Who then, upon your grounds, may quickly find reason, where — 
it suits his inclination, or serves his turn, to punish mem directly to ee 
bring them to his religion. For if he may use force, because it ‘may ‘ 
‘be, indirectly, and at a distance, any way useful towards the salvatiom = 
‘of men’s souls, towards the procuring any degree of glory 5 why may 
he not, by the same rule, use it where it may be useful, at least imdi-  ~ 
rectly and at a distance, towards the procuring 2 greater degree of 
glory! For St. Paul assures us, ‘that the affiictions of this Rie work —~ 
‘for us a far more exceeding weight of glory.’ Se that why shoud 
they not be punished, if in the wrong, to bring them into the sight — 
way ; if in the right, to make them by their sufferings, “gal =a 
‘far more exceeding weight of glory?’ But whatever you say‘efipe 
‘nishment being lawful, because indirectly, and at a distance & maw be me 
‘useful ;? I suppose, upon cooler thoughts, you will be apt to Saapect seh 
that, however sufferings may promote the salvation of those who mule i 
a good use of them, and so set men surer in the right way, or bgher 
in a state of glory ; yet those who make men unduly suffer, will | - 
the heatier account, and greater weight of guilt upon , o> 
them deeper in the pit of perdition ; and that therefore they 
warned to take care of so using their power. Because 
gainers by it, they themselves will, without repentance and 
be sure to be losers. But by granting that the magistrate 
his power, when he punishes those who have the right on their sis, 
whether it be to bring them to his own religion, or whether @ Be” 
‘bring them to consider reasons and arguments proper to Cor on 
‘them,’ you grant all that the author contends for. All that’ “7 
vours, is to. shew the bounds of civil power 3 and that in p 
others for religion, the magistrate misapplies the force he! 
hands, and so goes beyond right, beyond the limits : 
I do not think the author of the létter so vain, 1 
-T am not, as to hopé by arguments, though ee 
presently all the abuses in this matter; especta’ 



















magistrate 

is : yer We igi ilies x ae a I that the author 

ower when he punishes in matters of religion any one who is 
izh it be but to make him consider, as you grant he 
og 

also misapplies, or makes wrong use of his power, when he 

§ any one, whomsoever in matters of religion, to make him 
consider, For every one is here judge for himself, what is right ; and 
in matters of faith, and religious worship, another cannot judge for 
is him. So that to punish any one in matters of religion, though it be 
cars him consider, is by your own confession beyond the 
s power. And that punishing in matters of religion is be- 

yond the magistrate’s-power, is what the author contends for, 

You tell us in the following words, ‘all the hurt that comes to them 
*by it, is only the suffering some tolerable inconveniences, for their 
‘following the light of their own reason, and the dictates of their own 
‘consciences ; which certainly is no such mischief to mankind, as to 
‘make it moreé eligible, that there should be no such power vested in 
the magistrate, but the care of every man’s soul should be left to him- 
‘Self alone (as this author demands it should be ;) that is, that every 
‘man should be suffered, quietly, and without the least molestation, 
"either to take no care at all of his soul, if he be so pleased; or in 
‘doing it, to follow his own groundless prejudices, or unaccountable 
‘humour, or any ctafty seducer, whom he may think fit to take for his 
si * Why should not the care of every man’s soul be left to him- 
self, rather than the magistrate? Is the magistrate like to be more 

concerned for it? Is the magistrate like to take more care of it? Is 
the magistrate commonly more careful of his own, than other‘men are 
of theirs? Will you say the magistrate is less exposed in matters of 

religion, to prejudices, humours, and crafty seducers, than other men? 

If you cannot lay your hand upon your heart, and say all this, what 

will be got by the change? And ‘why may not the care of every 

‘soul be left to himself?’ Especially, if a man be in so much 

to miss the truth, ‘who is suffered quietly, and without the least 

tion, either to take no care of his soul, if he be so pleased, or 

4 his own prejudices, etc. For if want of molestation be the 
lange! state, wherein men are likeliest to miss the right way ; it 

Mu d, that of all men, the magistrate is most in danger to 
and so the unfittest, if you take the care of mens souls 
of all menyto bé intrusted with it. For he never 
and only antidote of yours against error, which 

‘ion, He never has the benefit of your sovereign 
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femedy, punishment, to make him consider ; which you think so : 
necessary, that you look on it as a most dangerous state for men to be 
without it ; and therefore tell us, ‘it is every man’s true interest, not = f 
“be left wholly to himself in matters of religion.’ sa as de ni 
Thus, Sir, I have gone through your whole treatise, and as I think, 
have omitted nothing in it material. If I have, I doubt not but I 
hear of it. And now I refer it to yourself, as well as to the judi 
of the world, whether the author of the letter, in saying no body! 
right ; or you, in saying, the magistrate hath a right, to use 
matters of religion, has most reason. In the mean time, I 
request with you: that if ever you write again, about ‘ the 
‘ bringing souls to salvation,’ which certainly is the best design 
can employ his pen in, you would take care not to prejudice so g 
cause, by ordering it so, as to make it look as if you writ for a pai 
I am, Sir, RE 
Your most humble servant, 


May 27, 1690, PHILANTHROPUS. ie 


*A THIRD LETTER 
FOR TOLERATION. 


To the Author of the Third Letter concerning Toleration. 


CHAP. I. 


Str,—The business which your Letter concerning 
me engaged in, has taken up so much of the time my 
allow me ever since, that I doubt whether’ should now at 
troubled you or the world with an answer, had not some 
sufficiently satisfied of the weakness of your arguments, Wi 
instances, persuaded me it might be of use to truth in a | 
so great moment, to clear it from those fallacies which might p 
puzzle some unwary readers ; and therefore prevailed on me 
the wrong grounds and mistaken reasonings you make use 
support your new way of persecution. Pardon me, Sir, that 
name, which you are so much offended at: for if 0 























it is as certain that punishment for religion is truly F 
*'The reader may be to take- notice, that 1. T. “Stand 
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degrees force,’ as you phrase it, to all 
rou declare against. 
have indeed in this last letter of yours, altered the question ; 
tell me the question between us is, ‘whether the magistrate 
‘hath any right to use force to bring men to the true religion ?° 
“Whereas you yourself own the question to be, ‘ whether the magistrate 
has a right to use force in matters of religion?” Whether this alteration 
be at all to the advantage of truth, or your cause, we shall see. But 
hence you take occasion all along to lay load on me for charging you 
with the absurdities of a power in the magistrates to punish men, to 
bring them to their religion : whereas you here tell us they have a 
right to use force ‘ only to bring men to the true.’ But whether I were 
more to blame to suppose you to talk coherently and mean sense, 
or you in expressing yourself so doubtfully and uncertainly, where you 
were concerned to be plain and direct, | shall leave to our readers to 
judge: only here in the beginning, I shall endeavour to clear myself of 
that imputation, I so often meet with, of charging on you consequences 
you do not own, and arguing against an opinion that is not yours, in 
those places, where I shew how little advantage it would be to truth, 
or the salvation of mens souls, that all magistrates should have a right 
to use force to bring men to embrace their religion. This I shall do by 
proving, that if upon your grounds the magistrate, as you pretend, be 
obliged to use force to bring men to the true religion, it will necessarily 
follow, that every magistrate, who ani his religion to be true, 
i i to use force to bring men to his. : 
is “ogee us, ‘that by the lee of nature the magistrate is ine 
‘co-active power, and obligéd to use it for all the good purposes W me : 
“it might serve, and for which it should be found needful, even for oe 
‘restraining of false and corrupt religion : and that it is the ee s 
“duty, to which he is ns aN by the law of nature, but the 
scripture does not properly give it him. 
Paice you will Sask we, that any thing laid upon the —— 
as a duty, is some way Or other practicable. Now the ap 
being obliged to use force in matters of religion, but yet so as to wal 
men only to the true religion, he will not be in any capacity to per roan 
this part of his duty, unless the religion he is thus to promote, be hs 
s can ce know, or else what it is sufficient for him to be aad 
e true: either his knowledge or his opinion must point ou! 
ion to him, which he is by force to promote ; OF else he may 
, and indifferently promote any religion, and punish men 
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at a venture, to bring them from that they are in; to any other. This 
last I think no body has been so wild as to say. 
If therefore it must be either his knowledge or his that 
must guide the magistrate herein, and. keep him within the bounds of 
his,duty; if the magistrates of the world cannot know, certainly know, 
the true religion to be the true religion, but it be of a nature to exercise — 
their faith ; (for where vision, knowledge and certainty is, there faith is — 
done away,) then that which gives them the last determination herein, 
must be their own belief, their own persuasion, “i 
To you and me the Christian religion is the true, and that is built, 
to mention no other articles of it, on this, that Jesus Christ was put to 
death at Jerusalem, and rose again from the dead. Now do you or 
I know this? I do not ask what assurance we believe it, for that 
in the highest degree not being knowledge, is not what we now enquire 
after. Can any magistrate demonstrate to himself, and if he can 
to himself, he does ill not to do-it to others, not only all the articles of | 
his church, but the fundamental ones of the Christian religion? For — 
whatever is not capable of demonstration, as such remote matters 
of fact are not, is not, unless it be self-evident, capable to produce 
knowledge, how well grounded and great soever the assurance of faith 
may be wherewith it is received ; but faith it is still, and not know- 
ledge ; persuasion, and not certainty. This is the highest the nature 
of the thing will permit us to go in matters of revealed religion, 
which are therefore called matters of faith: a persuasion of our own 
minds, short of knowledge, is the last result that determines us in such 
truths. It is all God requires in the Gospel for men to be saved ; and 
it would be strange if there were more required of the magistrate for 
the. direction of another in the way of salvation, than is required 
of him for his own salvation. Knowledge then, properly so called, not 
being to be had of the truths necessary to salvation, the magistrate 
must be content with faith and persuasiongor the rule of that truth he | 
will recommend and enforce upon others ; as well as of that whereon | 
he will venture his own eternal condition. If therefore it be ] 
magistrate’s duty to use force to bring men to the true religion, 
can be only to that religion which he believes to be true: so tha 
if force be at all to be used by the magistrates in matters of religion, 
can only be for the promoting that religion which he only 
to be true, or none at all, 1 grant that a strong assurance 0 
settled upon prevalent and well-grounded arguments of aha 
often called knowledge in popular ways of raikiag ne eS 
distinguish between knowledge and belief, to. pen go! 
fidence soever raised, their boundaries must be kept, 
not confounded. I know not what Pca very eageceed 
full persuasion of the truth of any thing, than his ver 
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ng all the truths of the Christian religion necessary to 
could be so known to the magistrate, that in his use of force 
the bringing men to embrace these, he could be guided by infallible 
tainty ; yet I fear this would not serve your turn, now}: thorize the 
magistrate to use force to bring men in Englan’, om ny where else, 
into the communion of the national church, in which ceremonies of 
: human institution were imposed, which could not be known, nor, being 
confessed things in their own nature indifferent, so much as thought 
necessary to salvation. 

But of this I shall have occasion to speak in anther place ; all the 
use I make of it here, is to shew, that the cross in baptism, kneeling at 
the sacrament, and such like things, being impossible to be known 
necessary to salvation, a certain knowledge of the truth of the articles 
Of faith of any church, could not‘ authorize the magistrate to compel 
men to embrace the communion of that church, wherein any thing were 
Made necessary to communion, which he did not know was necessary 
to salvation. 

By what has been already said, I suppose it is evident, that if the 
magistrate be to use force only for promoting the true religion, he can 
have no otlier guide but his own persuasion of what is the true religion, 
and must be led by that in his use of force, or else not use it at all in 
Matters of religion. If you take the latter of these consequences, you 
and I are agreed: if the former, you must allow all magistrates, of what- 
soever religion, the use of force to bring men to theirs, and,so be in- 
volved in all those ill cons@guences which you cannot it seems admit, 
and hoped to decline by your useless distinction of force to be used, not 
for any, but for the true religion. ; 

‘It ig the duty, you say, of the magistrate to use force for promoting 
‘ the true religion.’ And in several places you tell us, he is obliged to 
it. Persuade magistrates in general of this, and then tell me how any 
‘magistrate shall be restrained from the use of force, for the promoting 
hat he thinks to be the true? For he being persuaded that it is his 
to use force to promote the true religion, and being also persuaded 
true religion, what shall stop his hand? Must he forbear the 
‘force till he be got beyond believing, into a certain knowledge 
requires men t2 embrace, is necessary to salvation ? If that 
stand to, you have my consent, and I think there will be 
yy other Toleration. But if the believing his religion to- 
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be the true, be sufficient for the magistrate to use force for the promot- 
ing of it, will it be so only to the magistrates of the religion that you 
profess? And must all other magistrates sit still, and not do their 
duty till they have your permission? If it be your magistrate’s duty ye 
use force for the promoting the religion he believes to be the  aeegal 
will be every magistrate’s duty to use force for the promoting abe cig 
believes to be the true, and he sins if he does not receive and promote z 
it as if it were true, If-you will not take this upon my word, yet I de- 
Sire you to do it upon the strong reason of a very judicious and reverend 
prelate {Di Wxhn Sharp, archbishop of York,] of the present Church of 
England. In*ich ivyourse concerning conscience, printed in quarto, 
1687, p, 18, you will find these following words, and much more to this ae a 
purpose ; ‘Where a man is mistaken in his judgment, even in that’ 
“case it is always a sin to act against it. Though we should takethat  _ 
‘for a duty which is really a sin, yet so long as we are thus persuaded, 
‘it will be highly cr’. .inal in us to act in contradiction to this persua- 
‘sion: and the reason of this is evident, because by so doing, we 
‘wilfully act against the best light which at present we have for direc- 
“tion of our actions. So that when all is done, the immediate guide 
‘of our actions can be nothing but our conscience, our judgment and 
‘persuasion. If a man, for instance, should of a Jew become a Chriss 
‘tian, whilst yet in his heart he believed that the Messiah is not yet 
‘come, and that our Lord Jesus was an impostor: orifa Papist-should _ 
‘renounce the communion of the Roman church, and join with our ‘3 
‘whilst yet he is persuaded that the Roman church is the only cath 4 
‘church, and that our reformed churches are heretical or schismatical ; 
‘though now there is none of us that will deny that the men in both — 
‘these cases have made a good change, as having changed a false re~ 
‘ligion fora true one, yet for all that I dare say we should all agree 
‘they were both of them great villains for making that change ; be- 
‘cause they made it not upon honest prin@ples, and in pu ree. OF 
‘their judgment, but in direct contradiction to both.’ So that it bei 
the magistrate’s duty to use force to bring men to the true reli par 
he being persuaded his is the true, I suppose you will no longer 
but that he is as much obliged to use force to bring men to it, 
were the true. And then, Sir, I hope you have too much respe 
magistrates, not to allow them to believe the religions to be true’ 
they profess. These things put together, I desire you to” nsid 
whether if magistrates are obliged to use force to bring men 
true religion, every eps Seton to use force 
o that religion he believes to e <a: 
This being 66 1 hope I have not argued so wholly be 
all through your letter aceuse me, for ch 





























































‘pt te any religion, it is likelier to be the false than the true, 
crag few of the magistrates of the world are in the right way ; you 
_ reply, ‘this would have been to the purpose, if “you” had asserted 
‘that every magistrate may use force “ your” indirect way (or any way) 
to bring men to his own religion, whatever that be. But if “you” 
Taaterted no such thing, {as no man you think but an atheist will assért 
it) then this is quite beside the business.’ This is the great strength 
of your answer, and your refuge almost in every page. So that I pre- 
sume it reasonable to expect that you should clearly and directly 
answer what I have here said, or else tind some other answer than 
what you have done to the second letter concerning Toleration ; how- 
ever acute you are, in your way, in several places, on this occasion, for 
my answer to which I shall refer you to another place. 

To my argument against force, from the magistrates being as liable 
to error as the rest of mankind, you answer, That I ‘ might have con- 
sidered that this argument concerns none but those who assert that 
‘every magistrate has a right to use force to promote his own religion, 
‘whatever it be, which “you” think no man that has any religion will 

assert.’ I suppose you may think now this answer will scarce serve, 
and you must assert cither no magistrate to have right to promote his 
religion by force, or clse be involved in the condemnation you pass on 
those who assert it of all magistrates. And here I think,‘as to the 
decision of the question betwixt us, I might leave this matter: but 
there being in your letter a great many other gross mistakes, wrong 
ee itions, and fallacious arguings, which in those general and 
plausible terms you have made use of in several places, as best served 
your turn, may possibly have imposed on yourself, as well as they are 
ted to do so on others, and therefore will deserve to have some 
e taken of them; I shall give myself the trouble of examining 
letter a little farther. 
‘o my saying, ‘It is not for the magistrate, upon an imagination of 
usefi s, to make use of any other means than what the Author 
inisher of our faith had directed ;’ you reply, ‘which how true 
is not, I think very much to the purpose. For if the magis- 
only assist that ministry which our Lord has appointed, bv 
uch of his coactive power for the furthering their service, 
experience discovers to be useful and necessary for that 





























; | expects and requires that they should submit themselves to his scepter, 
& 
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a é . ‘So far therefore is the Christian magistrate, when he gives his help- a 
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_ fend; there is no manner of ground to say, that 
; tof its usefulness, he makes use of any other means for th 
“1. 1s souls, than what the Author and Finisher ‘of our 
‘directed. It is true indeed the Author and Finisher of our 
“* given the magistrate no new power or commission, nor was 

need that he should, (if himself had had any temporal power to. 
‘for he found him already, even by the law of nature, the minister of 
God to the people for good, and bearing the sword net in vain, de, 
gpinvested with coactive power, and obliged to use it for all the 

fi purposes which it might serve, and for which it should be found need- __ 
ful ; even for the restraining of false and corrupt religion; as Job long 
“before (perhaps before any part of the Scriptures were written) ac- ke 

knowledged, when he said, that the worshipping the sun or the moon, 

was an iniquity to be punished by the judge. But though our Saviour 

has given the magistrates no new power, yet being King of kings, he 


“lait: 











‘and use the power which always belonged to them, for his service, | 
“and for the advancing his spiritual kingdom in the world, And even” 
‘that charity which our great Master so earnestly recommends, and so _ 
‘strictly requires of all his disciples, as it obliges all men to seek and 
‘promote the good of others, as well as their own, especially their 
* spiritual and eternal good, by such means as their several places and 
‘relations enable them to use ; so does it especially oblige the magis- 
“trate to do it as a magistrate, ze. by that power which enables himto 
do it above the rate of other men. Giiee 








7 ‘ing hand to the furtherance of the Gospel, by laying convenient 
_ ‘penalties upon such as reject it, or any part of it, from using any 
‘means for the salvation of mens souls, than what the Author 
‘Finisher of our faith has directed, that he does no more than 
_ duty to God, to his Redeemer, and to his subjects, requires of him.’ 
The sum of your reply amounts to this, that by the law of nature 
magistrate may make use of his coactive power where it is useful 
- necessary for the good of the people. If it be from the law of ne 
4 must be to all magistrates equally: and then I ask whether this 
‘avy are to promote without any new power or commission from « 
“Saviour, be what they think to be so, or what they certainh know 
“eso. If it be what they think to be so, then all magistrate may u 
~ Srce to bring men to their religion: and what good this is like tobe 
or of what use to the true religion, we have elsewhere con- 
If it be only oe apne which pe A parse on 
y ill enabled to do what you req 
be very ill enabl ch oF ah 










































den ; whether in epis- 
“one part p ytery in another, hi 
se hich oie had nted? I you way bring ice 
2 | 
; ersua be or it be sufficient to authorize gh vate ng re 
— *pe 2 you call them, who do so, gi sa. ono 
ee the oct f the magistrate to be employ 
i the coactive force of ti ae fo veered 
Ee the mins his religion : and king Le 
esis nie drag " be ts not much doubted that he 
- cocauagon baad x Sa deste and Jesuits tor be the eng 
i y believed his pop . 4 J " Big Bessey. 
4 ged Bee cconined as either king Charle hay king J§ np ne 
a bet ved that of the Church of England to be bod i 
ogni pel ise of the coactive power of all ne regi . 7 $ he 
peta ee true religion, you are concerned A s n a 
a if is all answered. 
the people, ag t to tell me, I only trifle, and this is a k shapieal | 4 
is, you know, ~ Jaces you tell us, is to make men - ‘ 7 ‘ ain 
a ee and bri ‘s men to the true religion,’ you rere | ‘ 
"study, embrace, and ge a hatetrs and to that it is true, ox port 
is to assist the ministry. seg aber, 
aah ae 9 een the magistrate’s coactive ewe he a 
pares oe ‘taking » reward, but not over- ng 
‘ sary,’ viz. to those who taking the ‘ i poy Bh 
o — ni in the care of souls, find it for ¢ ae ea ea 
og hould sly their wan ong be 
F ie ser, Se (i ‘ > nationa 
st sgh hl lhe th ose into an outward conformity to the enn 
ines of ii Z " ant of ability, they cannot, “2 an af fee 
ither for we P e 0 
fie 2 church, whom oe ons joined with an exemplary ite paagh ae 
i peed s0p's ed to prevail on heartily to em 7 ae 2 
| there oa oar slacts in the best-constituted ae ge sc 
i i ’ 
ont i. Pilar of a very knowing gong as 
A gay See Whos of Salisbury,]in a late 
a ary “ye Jain an evidence. 
ie ' Pastoral Care,’ is too plat 


W ithout $o reat an authorit I should scarce have ventured though 
8 y ? 


i yhat i risible, that it 
just i y re taken notice of what is $0 V jpounkgyg oe 
it lay just in my eS » sie you should have told me agra. Sas 
gd cool Hag casion to shew my good will towar fe Bay - 2 
i ee weno suspect that eminent prelate to 
Fo ill no . 
| i imagine the preachers 
1 Bie were negligent, I imagine t 
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JOHN LOCKE ON TOLEKesON, ae 
You tell us too, that the magistrate ame impose creeds. 
monies ; indeed ve = ree 
helps not your cause; for 


decent? If the imposer, then those words «i : 5; 
; t ds signi ; 

that the magistrate may impose those creeds ch) pil 

thinks sound and decent, which is in effect such as he thinks fit, 


deed you telling us a little above i sta 
n the ii a 
‘not to worship God in seri by en ce 


“left the ordering of such 
what is sound and decent, 


decrees, with the assistance of his coactiv 
tion to establish er 


t eeds and ceremonies on, that 
ordering of them to those who cannot order them! But stil] the same 
difficulty returns ; for after they have prescribed, m 


( ust the magistrate 
judge them to be sound and decent, or must he impose them, : 
he judge them not sound or decent ? 


self, we are but where we were: if he must impose them when pre-— 
scribed, though he judge them not sound nor decent, it is a pretty sort 
of drudgery is put’on the magistrate. 

implicit faith? But if he must not judge what is sound and decent, he 
must judge at least who 


are those to whom God has left the ordering 
of such matters ; and then the king of F 
dragoons for the sound doctrine and d 


ecent ceremonies of his pre- 
scribers in the council of Trent ; and that upon: this ground, with as 
good right as any other has for the Prescriptions of any others, Do 
not mistake me again, Sir; I do not say, he judges as right; but T do 
say, that whilst he judges the council of Trent, or the clergy of Rome 
to be those to whom God has left the ordering of those matters, |} 
has as much right to follow their decrees, as any other to follow 
judgment of any other set of mortal men whom he believes to be so, 
But whoever is to be judge of what is sound or decent in the case, Task, — 
Of what use and necessity is it to impose ereeds and onies 
for that use and necessity is all the commission you can find the 
trate hath to use his coactive power to impose them. : 
Of what use and necessity is it among Christians that own the 
ture to be the word of God and rule of faith, to make and iny 
creed? What commission for this hath the magistrate from the 
nature? God hath given a revelation that contains in it all 
necessary to salvation, and of this his people are all y aded. — 
necessity now is there? How does their good require it, 
Magistrate should single out, as he thinks fit, 1 


truths as more necessary to salvation than the rest, if God 








If they are, they are certainly sound, a8 containing 











If he must judge them so him« 





And how far is this short of E 


rance is ready again with his 


































































"onder Pontius P , than that he was. bores 
dah? Both are certainly true, and Lad ; i 
either: but how comes one to be made an artic “ 7 ni 
iny sed by the magistrate as necessary to salvation, : 
Bs aa can be no necessity of imposition, and the other not : re 
ol not mistake me here, as if I would ~ by bee: ees ~ 
Lo ae tah i n sine F. vhic 2 
a ae ee ee body, aa Pesqacer the matter, 
Pe cgi to conclude = the or bp gee o = 
tainly of reverend antiquity, and ought st R saws ae 
: ‘ ention it not to argue against it, but against your impe 
He Be es tc shew that even that creed, though of ae ype 
though it contain in it all the credenda necessary to sa ERS, 2 , 
rinciples be imposed by the coercive power of the 
Bere. who * ae issi ou have found out for him, 
magistrate, who even by the commission you hi nod Se 
can use his force for nothing but what is absolutely necessary 
z Pa tt the creed to be imposed be not in the words of divine hd 
__ yelation ; then it is in plainer, more clear and intelligible expressions, 
~~ or not: if no plainer, what necessity of changing those, which men 
ae inspired by the Holy Ghost made use of? If you say, they are plainer ; 
: then they explain and determine the sense of some obscure and dubious 
oh aces of Scripture ; which explication not being of divine revelation, 
though sound to one man, may be unsound to another, and cannot be 
imposed as truths necessary to salvation. Besides that, this destroys 
what you tell us of the obviousness of all truths necessary to salvation, 
_ And as to rites and ceremonies, are there any necessary to salvation, 
which Christ has not instituted? If not, how can the magistrate im- 
90se them? What commission has he from the care he ought to have 
the salvation of mens souls, to use his coactive force for the estab- 
nent of any new ones which our Lord and Saviour, with due reve- 
be it spoken, had forgotten? He instituted two rites in his 
church ; can any one add any new one to them? Christ commanded 
imply to baptize into the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
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but the signing the cross, how came that necessary? ‘ Human 
y which is necessary to assist the truth against the corruption 

rey has ag itso. But it is a ‘decent’ ceremony. I ask, i 
at the administration of baptism, simply, as our Savi 
would be indecent without it? If not, ent 89 
it for decency’s sake ; for there can be no1 


eek i < ce: 



























of that, or any other ceremony not instituted by Christ } 
ur 3%: I argue against, and say, is more than you upon your 
2 is no ; 2 make good. 
ason to. 















far 
eal 





alter or add any thing to the institution ‘of Christ, 
ceremony or circumstance into religion for aseunee te 
would be decent without it. The command to ‘do all th 
“and in order, gave no authority to add to Christ's in: 
new ceremony ; it only prescribed the manner how, what was. 
sary to be done in the congregation, should be there done, viz. 
such a manner, that if it were omitted, there would appear some | 
cency, whereof the congregation or collective body was to be judge, au 
for to them that rule was given: And if that rule go beyond what [ _ 
have said, and gives power to men to introduce into religious worship ae 
whatever they shall think decent, and impose the use of it: I do not 
see how the greatest part of the infinite ceremonies of the church of 
Rome could be complained of, or refused, if introduced into another 
church, and there imposed by the magistrate, Butif such a power 
were given to the magistrate, that whatever he thought a decent cere- 
mony, he might de nove impose, he would need some express com- 
mission from God in Scripture, since the commission you say he has 
from the law of nature, will never give him a power to institute new 
ceremonies in the Christian religion, which, be they decent, or what 
they will, can never be necessary to salvation. ; 
The Gospel was to be preached in their assemblies ; the rule then 
was, that the habit, gesture, voice, language, etc. of the preacher, for 
these were necessary circumstances of the action, should have nothing ; 
ridiculous or indecent in it, The praises of God were to be sung ; 
it must be then in such postures and tunes as became the solemnity of 
that action. And soa convert was to be baptized; Christ instituted 
the essential part of that action, which was washing with water into 
the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost ; in which care wasalso 
to be had, that in the doing this nothing should be omitted that pre- | 
served a decency in all the circumstances of the action. But no body “a 
will say, that if the cross were omitted, that upon that account there 
would be any thing indecent in baptism. ; 
What is to be done in the assemblies of Christians for the salvation ~ 
of souls, is sufficiently prescribed in Scripture: but since the cireum- 
stances of the actions were so various, and might in several countries x 
and ages have different appearances, as that appears decent in one fore 
country which is quite contrary in another, concerning them there — 
could be no other rule given than what is, viz, “decently, in order, and 
to edification ;” and in avoiding indecencies, and not adding any new 
ceremonies, how decent soever, this rule consists. =a 
I judge no man in the use of the cross in baptism. The 
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Common sense has satisfied all mankind, that it is above 
















































“worship were f 
d urd d insolent a thing; © ie 
: hinagelf, or to prescribe to others DY i 
nes <sty ia and mean things i, —— : = ams 
make ai table part of his worship. In reed 
hoa oe sie tesa, and we find them by per wets poorer 
that piety and virtue, clean hands, and a pure hea =< ao 
with the breaches of the law of nature, prod treo — aber 

isc em that a g' ife was the 
Reason discovered to them Do peghie eter gtinn 


, i sity ; this the co 

ble thing to the Deity ; this ¢ 
D ogee Bt for their ceremonics and oe poy tnd 
tl : yay rule received from the mmme jate = 
them they appeal always to a ru 


yn of the superior powers themselves, where they made a porte 
need of revelation. A plain confession of mankind that as we : ri 
we have neither knowledge to discern, nor authority to igi z Lg 
‘men cannot by their own skill find out what 1s fit, or by ht nee 
power make any thing worthy to be a part of religious worship. ; 
ee ‘not for them to invent or impose ceremonies that shall recommend men 
‘to the Deity. It was so obvious and visible, that it became mee to 
ve leave from God himself, before they dared to offer to the Divine 
8 any of these trifling, mean, and to him useless things, a8 a 
and valuable part of his worship; that no body any where 
“amongst the various and strange religions they led men into, bid such 
open defiance to common sense, and the reason of all mankind, as to 
presume to do it without youching the appointment of God himself. 
Plato, who of all the heathens, seems to have had the most serious 
thoughts about religion, says that the magistrate, or whoever has any 
~ sense, will never introduce of his own head any new rites into his reli- 
for which he gives this convincing reason : ‘for, says he, he 
know it is impossible for human nature to know any thing cer- 
erning these matters.’ Lpinomt, post tedium. It cannot 
be matter of astonishment, that any who call themselves 
no have so sure, and so full a revelation, which declares 
ncil of God concerning the way of attaining eternal salva- 
Id dare by their own authority to add any thing to what is 
and impose it on others as a necessary part of reli- 
the obse ns; 
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_ Sothat your competent at last, are only such means as are the utmost 


that God has appointed, and will have used, and which when men re-- 
- sist, they are without excuse, and shall never after have the assistance 







| 1 LOCK OW TOLER 
were called beggarly elements und ieee a ee 
‘ / er the Gospel, by sele or 
Pe burthensome ; what shall we call those hes Wee § fe : 
Gundation, but the will and the authority of men, and of men sory 
vho have not much ity 6) eee 
practised Spit uc sin of the purity of religion, 
ecause you think your argument for the isithely ieee 
: y magistrate’s right to 1 
fatee has not had its due consideration rt shell eee Get it down 
your own words, as it stands, and endeavour to give you sian 9 


aye « y e If such a degr ee of outward force * 
It ou say there is : 
> S a8 has ‘ 


at and even necess 4 ‘3 

; : sary use, for the ac oe 
; toa iy pda the world as we find it, I think it apps ao 
nust be acknowledged that tl i + 

‘t Bea g at there is a right somewh 

; sary pe i those ends, unless we will aay (what vial “ 
y cannot be said) that the wise and benign Di se 
ie er alle F enign Disposer and Governor 
gs has not furnished mankind wi ; 
‘ 4 ; Z ith competent ) 
the promoting his own honour in the world, and the 2004-48 


‘And if there be such a right somewhere, where sho ‘ 
‘the power of compelling resides ? ‘That is orincipally aie a te 
ence to the publick, in the civil sovereign,’ Which words if the have 
any argument in them, it in short stands thus. Force is useful and 
necessary ; the good and wise God, who without impiety cannot be 
supposed not to have furnished men with competent means for thelr 


salyation, has therefore given a right to some men to use it, and those 
mien are the civil sovereigns. : We 
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To make this argument of any use to your pur f i 
a little more distinctly, for hae. you, a beet to your ieee 
safe way of writing, are wrapped up in the uncertainty of general terms 
and must tell us, besides the end for which it is useful and necessary, 
to whom it is useful and necessary. It is useful and necessary to all 
men ? That you will not say, for many are brought to embrace the true 
religion by bare preaching, without any force, It is then nec y to 
all those, and those only, who, as you tell us, ‘reject the true religion 
, tendered with sufficient evidence, or at least so far manifested to — 
them, as te oblige them to receive it, and to leave them without ex- 
‘cuse if they do not?’ To all therefore, who rejecting the true religion 
so tendered, are without excuse, your moderate force is usefal and 
necessary. But is it to all those competent, #¢, sufficient means? 
That, it is evident in matter of fact, it is not ; forafter all, many stand 
out. It is like you will say, which is all you have to say, that those are 
such, to whom, having resisted this last means, moderate force, God 
always refuseth his grace to, without which no means is efficacious. 
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of his grace to bring them to that truth they have resisted, and so be 
: d ee i : Bei ae 












mei es es that 
yy, and shut their ¢y heal them.’ 1 Sys 
age converted that God should imagine of it, 


if this be the case, then your — wero that it will rest 

necessary. 9 , 

{ll nei ompetent, useful, nor ; se means 

will neither be cot oe reat moderate degrees of force are thos 
you to prove that y to salvation, trie upe 


upon . ill have, as necessary ‘ 
of grace which God wit arr at sentence in Isaiah, * Make his heart 
ocey one before he will pass that sente cae ae = that beyond which 





,gree of moderate : ae 
pee eg ful means used, but that those 


left reprobate concerning faith. 
lin vain pretend your moderate 


fat, ete.’ and that y 
God will have no ot 
whom that works not 


her or more power 
upon, shall be 
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And till you have roved this, you willl ; “Ss ~ 

 pasreve: a might think of it, if you had the ordering of th : 
g i 

the place of God, to be useful, necessary, and competen 

ay : tc, as seems by 


matter in 
For if preaching, 

the whole current of the Scripture, 
above-cited, made their hear 

be that means, which when rejecte 


iction, ¢ : 
t that Isaiah in the 
ts fat with any thing but his words, 
dto such a degree, as he sees. fit, 


God will punish with a reprobate mind, and that there be no -_ 
of grace to come after ; you must confess, that whatever g 
“op you have of your moderate force after this sentence is passed, 
t can do no good, have no efficacy neither directly nor indirectly, and 
at a distance, towards the bringing men to the truth. 
Tf your moderate force be not that precise utmos 
which when ineffectual, God will not afford his grace to any other, 
then your moderate force is not the competent means you talk of. 
This therefore you must prove, that preaching alone is not, but that 
your moderate force joined to it, is that means of grace, which when 
d or resisted, God will assist no other means with his grace to 
men into the obedience of the truth ; and this let me tell you, 
prove by revelation. For it is impossible to know, but by 
, the just measures of God’s long-suffering, and what those 
which when men’s corruptions have rendered ineffectual, 
shall no longer strive with them, nor his grace assist any 
ns for their conversation or salvation. When you have done 
will be some ground for you to talk of your moderate force, 
which God’s wisdom and goodness is engaged to furnish 
to speak of it, as you do now, as if it were that both 
competent means, that it would be an imputation to the 
ess of God, if men were not furnished with it, when 


exhortation, mstrv 
and it appears ne 























t means of grace, 





_ conclude just as you do, that the cause is his, 













JOHN LOCKE ON ‘TOLERATION, 
it is evident, that th F conithdeet ‘ae ss 
t nt, that the greatest part of mank i 
titute of it; will I fear be pre easily cleared from t 
= for though the magistrate had the sight 
ieee that moderate force was not made use of, the r 

—— with your competent means of salvation, 
necessary for the vindication of God's justi : 

Ss jus 
— those who miscarry should do so by dele ey Pee 
oe should be from themselves, and they be left i 

ut pray how will you shew us, that it is necessary, that Py 
— the truth tendered to them only by preachi ge 
_ » any more than it is necessary that those who ae oe 
: — moderate force has been joined to the le eaching, , 
— e sav ed ? They are inexcusable one as well as the pero and 
ah 9y have incurred the wrath of God, under which he ma justly 
eins me a as eae as the other; and therefore he cone Sa 
0 have been furnished with com "or 
Seat petent means of salvation, who — 
i ae the truth preached to him, has never any Meo : 
him by the magistrate to make hi i cfore 
tay ike him consider the truths he before 
; All the stress of your hypothesis for the necessity of force, lies on 
this, That the majority of mankind are not prevailed on by prt ching 
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and therefore the goodness and wisdom of God is obliged to 

them some more effectual means, as you think. But who told 
that the majority of mankind should ever be brought into the i 
way, and narrow gate? Or that force in your moderate degree was 
the necessary and competent, ze. the just fit means to do it, neither 
over nor under, but that that only, and nothing but that could do it? — 
If to vindicate his wisdom and goodness, God must furnish mankind 
with other means, as long as the majority, yet wnwrought upon, shall 
give any forward demander occasion to ask, ‘What other means ~ 
there left?’ He must also after your moderate penalties have left the 
greater part of mankind unprevailed on, be bound to furnish mankind — 
with higher degrees of force upon this man’s demand; and those de- 
grees of force proving ineffectual to the majority to make them truly 
and sincerely Christians ; God must be bound to furnish the world | 
again with a new supply of miracles upon the demand of another wise 
controuler, who having set his heart upon miracles, as you have your's rs 
on force, will demand, what other means is there left but : :s 
For it is like this last gentleman would take it very much amiss of 
you, if you should not allow this to be a good and unquest “ 
of arguing ; or if you should deny that after the utmost 
been used, miracles might not do some service at least, 
at a distance, towards the bringing men to embrace the truth. — 
you cannot prove that miracles may not thus do some ser 
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bet it be so. Suppose I tell you © 0” of those who 
ies be power to lay briars and | jously pleased that other 
has a] one, whenever he is gract ia be used to reduce 
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cong as well expect that those vy oc cnt oa 
‘And we may rovidence, without telling t er a an aot 
ol aga ally, though indirectly, 
on them as effectus ly, i without telling 
as Ba laid in their way by Oe ee eed Pao 
3 God alone knows where 1 : jag, oo 
wid — a” ful, which no man being capable of know rh na 
ee Wes coer r ver in his hand, can be supposec 
though he has coercive power | he has to do good, on whoms0- 
authorized to use it by the commission € - eS an aaa 
shall judge it to be of great an 1 even necessary use, 
3 great anc $ : 
a iets ore he 
ad ¢ » of the incision-knives of ¢ 
es ne os phage with it, whom he could 
~ jrospital in his hand, to cut — for t ah Ae a ae 
anew needed cutting, or that Oe ive him no express order to 
when the master of the hospital had given him r i ae 
: s incision-knife in that operation ; nor was it known to fe 
| ; who needed, and on whom it would be useful ; nor w 
| ‘use it himself wherever he found it necessary. ae 
force of as great and necessary use as you please ; let it be 
ing the honour of God in the 
competent means for the promoting th 
id the good of souls, that the right to use it must necessarily 
* oetedad This ri ossibly be, where you would have 
somewhete. ‘This right cannot possibly be, ew 
in the civil sovereigns, and that for the very reason you give, Vl 
it must be where the power of compelling resides. For sinse 
‘ereigns cannot compel themselves, nor can the compelling 
e civil sovereign reach another civil sovereign, it will not 
of the civil sovereigns reach the most considerable part 
‘and those who both for their own and their subjects 
jost need of it. Besides, if it go along with the power of 
must be in the hands of all civil sovereigns alike ; 
well as several other reasons I have given, being un- 
, this right will be so far from useful, that whatever 
employed to the doing more harm than 
of civil sovereigns 2 ne «ore > 
; See Ak, ana 


gre than your judging it to be of 





Upon a supposition, that the necessity of the means is 















Sovereigns have compelli t those hes 
have a right to use ieee in one of ren ee 
of mankind being unfurnished, which is impiety to say, 
means for the promoting the honour of God, and the g 
still presses you. For the compelling power pf each 
not reaching beyond his own dominions, the right of using 
the hands only of the orthodox civil sovereigns, leaves the rest, 
is the far greater part of the world, destitute of this your nee 


and competent means for promoting the honour of God in the w 
and the good of souls. 


Sir, I return you my thanks for having given me this occasion io 
take a review of your argument, which you told me I had mis ae 
which I hope I now have not, and have answered to your satisfaction. 

I confess I mistook when I said that cutting being judged useful, 
could not authorize even a skilful surgeon to cut a man without any | 
farther commission: for it should have been thus ; that though a | 
has the instruments in his hand, and force enough to cut with,and | 
cutting be judged by you of great and even necessary use in the stone; 
yet this, without any farther commission, will not authorize anyoneto | 
use his strength and knife in cutting, who knows not who has the 
stone, nor has any light or measure to judge to whom cutting may be | 
necessary or useful. ae 

But let us see what you say in answer to my instance; 1, ‘That the shy 
‘stone does not always kill, though it be not cured ; but men do 
‘live to a great age with it, and die at last of other distempers. [ 
“aversion to the true religion is certainly and inevitably mortal to 
‘soul, if not cured, and so of absolute necessity to be cured,’ Is it of 
absolute necessity to be cured in all? If so, will you not here again 
think it requisite that the wise and benign Disposer and Governor 
all things, should furnish competent means for what is of al 
necessity? For will it not be impiety tO say, that God ha: 
mankind unfurnished of competent, ze. sufficient means for what | 
absolutely necessary? For it is plain in your account men have 
been furnished with sufficient means for what is of absoll te nece 
to be cured in all, if in any of them it be left uncured. 
allow none to be sufficient evidence, but what certainly gain; 
















thing to be cured, You go on; ‘and yet if we should suj 
‘stone as certainly destructive of this temporal a at a 
‘of mens cternal salvation ; even so the necessity of curing 
‘as much less than the necessity of curing that ay 

‘poral life falls short in yalue of that nis eternat 




















F-abeolate nl 
necessity, is so only ; 
j ‘therefore aude can indefinitely thus be pons = erigionet 
eli where the thing it relates to is not @ green = 
en wisdom and power in God are a oe 
ill co he ‘oot himself is absolutely necessary + but a “ 
not cru een te curing in men their aversion to the true bos ni 
coset ee because it is not absolutely necessary 
a oie en Bat his is very proper and true to be said, that 
=. Br, stoctutily aie in all that shall be saved. 
turn, though it be certain, that 
-hes no farther than this, that 





































curing this aversion is absolutely nec 
“But I fear that would not serve your t 


~ your absolute necessity in this case reac a Te ae 
to be cured of this aversion is absolutely necessary alvz 


sness : ither of them, nor 
salvation is absolutely erro ihe oe aie pte ae necessary. 
"the happiness itself of any man can be sarc to Ds Al a otal 
“this mistake makes you say, that supposing “the stot nape § 
: « destruc tive of this temporal life, yet the necessity of curing 1 an 
‘he as much less than the necessity of curing that aversion, as thi 
“temporal life falls short in value of that which is eternal. Which is 
ae otherwise : for if the stone will certainly kill a man without cut- 
it is as absolutely necessary to cut a man for the stone for the 
Of his life, as it is to cure the aversion for the saving of his 
Nay, if you have but eggs to fry, fire is as absolutely necessary 
ier of the other, though the value of the end be in these cases 
infinitely different ; for in one of them you lose only your dinner, in 
the other your life, and in the other your soul, But yet in these cases, 
_ fire, cutting, and curing that aversion, are each of them absoli.tely and 
equally necessary to their respective ends, because those ends cannot 
ed without them. ; 
i say farther, ‘Cutting for the stone is not always necessary in 
‘to the cure: but the penalties you speak of are altogether 
(without extraordinary grace) to cure that pernicious and 
untractable aversion.’ Let it be so; but do the surgeons 
this stone, this aversion so, that it will certainly destroy 
cut? Will you undertake to tell when the aversion 
that it is incurable by preaching, exhortation and 
spiritual ician will be instant with him in season, 
on; but curable, if moderate force be made 
you are sure of the former of these, you can never say 
force is necessary: Till you are sure of the latter, you 
my means. What you will determine con- 
eee : . 
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cerning extraordinaty grace, and bestow 
to consider, and speak clearly of rat yee eae er 
a You add, that even where ‘cutting for the stone is nec 
‘withal hazardous by my confession. But your penalties can n 
endanger or hurt the soul, but by the fault of him that | 
them, lt the magistrate use force to bring men to the true: f 
he must judge which is the true religion; and he can judge no a 
to be it but that which he believes to be the true religion, which 
own religion. But for the magistrate to use force to bring men to 
own religion, has so much danger in it to mens souls, that by your own 


confession, none but an atheist wi y gi y use 

Q st will say that magistrates 
; i ma force 
to bring men to their own religion, : Pag 


7 This I suppose is enough to make good 
_ of cutting for the stone, which w 
useful, and I add now necessary to cut men for the 
not enough to authorize a saat to cuta she bet hie alee 
besides that general one of doing good, some more special commis- 
sion ; and that which I there mentioned, was the patient’s consent. _| 
But you tell me, ‘ That though, as things now stand, no surgeon has a 
any right to cut his calculous patient without his consent ; yet if the 
magistrate should by a public law appoint and authorize a competent | 
‘number of the most skilful in that art, to visit such as labour under 
‘ that disease, and to cut those (whether they consent or not) whose 
lives they unanimously judge it impossible to save otherwise: you are 
‘apt to think I would find it hard to prove that in so doing he exceeded 
* the bounds of his power : and you are sure it would be as hard to 
prove that those artists would have no right in that case to cut such 
‘persons.’ Shew such a law from the great Governor of the universe, 
and I shall yield that your surgeons shall go to work as fast as you 
please. But where is the public law? ‘Where is the competent num- | 
‘ber of magistrates skilful in the art, who must unanimously judge of — 
‘the disease and its danger?’ You can shew nothing of all this, yet 
you are so liberal of this sort of cure, that one cannot take you for less" 
than cutting Morecraft himself. But, Sir, if there were a competent 
number of skilful and impartial men, who were to use the in- 
cision knife on all in whom they found this stone of aversion to 
the true religion; what do you think, would they find no work in | 
your hospital ?, Seige 
Aversion to the true religion you say is of absolute necessity tobe 
cured : what I beseech you is that true religion? that of the Church of | 
England? For that you own to be the only true religion, and what- 
ever you say, you cannot upon your principles nameany other national 
ee in the world, that you will own to be the true. It bei | 
of absolute necessity that mens aversion to the national religion of 
England should be sina : has all mankind in whom. it has been ab- i 
z : ? 
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all that I aimed at in my 
as, that though it were judged 
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pong to whom this cure is of 

i necessary means : 
be applied ? And that * 
the cure, though we should we 
and all the magistrate 
ligion say you eer 
version of absolute necessity to me ren 4 my 

: for it ES arse your way applied, é¢ pena ties 
i 


i i cy form. 
i . *: n till they con 
i the national r Ligh + 
all that dissent from ray 
are men averse to t 


> 7 r 
he true‘ Because it crosses the profits an 
this e@; an or uc pas they have an ave 
i t same rea on rsion 

res of lif ; df he - 
eS 3 these therefor c if 












































way “4 k 
serein it cannot wor ’ 
scion the national every wheres 
4 zealous for it. To this true re 


or, and 
they be opposed one to another, at 


: it their lusts, and heartily eme- 
pbs 80 laid a , apa ae cielies there may be some 
cane ™ ren to the true religion: but ehcim: 

10 Opposi Hl ward profession of the true rehgion, 
an once cpa men tin they outw galery = 

Yom : . disease. Punishments so appiec 
ees we inane 8 ence can be expected any cure. 
: cr - pe es ao bpesion to the true religion by penal- 

age ter aversion to. This is all the operation of force. 
She on the communion of the national church they can 
* oto and yet retain their natural corruption and es 
true religion, what remedy is there to the disease 7 hse: 
4? You would, you say, have men made uneasy. a Pe — 
on men, and make them endeavour to get out of tl sr wont 
they can. But it will always be by that way i 

easy ; for it is the uneasiness alone they fly from, 
they will not exchange one uneasiness for another ; not 
nor an equal, nor any at all, if they can help it, If there: 
uneasy for men to mortify their lusts, as you tell us, whic 
requires of them, if they embrace it in earnest ; but 
nformity to the true religion, or any national church 
‘what need or use is there of force applied so, that it 
ee es tenes: ot then, ee fom ome 

ved conformity ?- Is a man eo 


uught to consider? obstinate, and 


in force towards bringing © 








to examine matters of religion? corrupt 
lusts, whjch are dearer to him than his 
the national profession, and he may be so still 
magistrate has done punishing, hé is a son of th 
consider any thing farther for fear of penalties, they 
allis well. So that at last there neither being an a 
that aversion to the true religion should in all men be cu 
Magistrate being a competent judge who have this stone of 
who have it to that degree as to need force to cure it, or in v 
curable, were force a proper remedy as it is not : nor having any c 
mission to use it, notwithstanding what you have inci 
not only as, but more reasonable for the magistrate, upon pretence 
its usefulness or necessity, to cut any one for the stone without his 


consent, than to use force your way to cure him of aversion to the trie 
religion. 



































To my question, in whose hands this right, we were a little abo 
speaking of, was in Turkey, Persia or China? you tell me, *y 
“swer roundly and plainly, in the hands of the sovereign, to use 
‘venient penalties for the promoting the true religion?” I wil 
trouble you here with a question you will meet with elsewhere ; who 
these countries must be judge of the true religion? But I will ask, 
whether you or any wise man would have put a right of using force into 
a Mohammedan, or Pagan prince’s hand, for the promotin: orca 
tianity? Which of my Pagans or Mohammedans would have ¢ 
otherwise ? f 

But God, you say, has done it, and you make it good by telli 
in the following words, ‘If this startle me, then you must tell mé 
‘ther, that yout look upon the supreme power to be the same all 
‘world over, in what hands soever it is placed, and this right t 
‘contained in it: and if those that have it do not use it as th 
‘but instead of promoting true religion by proper penalties § 
‘selves to inforce Mohammedism or Paganism, or any 
‘gion; all that can, or that needs be said to the matter, is, that 
‘will one day call them to an account for the neglect of their 
‘the dishonour they do to him, and for the souls that perish 
‘fault’ Your taking this right to be a part of the supreme p 
civil sovereigns, which is the thing in question, is not, 
proving it to be so, But let us take it so for once, what t 
answer? ‘God will one day call those sovereigns to an acc 
‘neglect of their duty.’ The question is not, what Go 
he sovereigns who have neglected their duty ; 

frsshed with Pg competent means of pron 













ot, and t . 44 of = t in countries wv 
beln the soverciga je ry ; hs 
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or lord chief justice of England, much more Hiowerei r you mt 
allowed to be a man of forecast, in clifartng he way t far Foss 
if you know yourself, or any of your friends desirous of it: o 
I confess you have reason to be on this occasion a little out of 
as you are, for bringing this matter in question so wholly out of 
Nor will, I fear, the ill-fitted excuse you bring, give yor el 
who consults the places in both yours and the author's letter, an 
\ better opinion of it. However I cannot but thank you for your wonted 




































assistance, 


by the laws of the 


¥ . 
trates of the world, during 





2 t. . . . 
Chri le, the magis “ cen had ) ingenuity, in saying, that.‘ it seems I wanted an occasion to shew my 
empire:’ for, by your own Tue, «he Christian religion, \ ‘i “ray a 
he eit first caaturies after the panne ye hive pow in Turkey; Yoty will to the clergy, and so I made myself one” And to find more | 
he th ‘cht, if that had been enough, that they ® lin this matter, t ie ork for the excellent gift you have this way, I desire you to read over 
same right, that can be said : : that paragraph of mine again, and tell me, whether you can find any y 





Som ae e said to make g 
po ; pardon. Fy 
I should have adde 


Il me, 
sefulness, which I imagind 


shing said in it not true? Any advice in it that you yourself would 
jlisown ; any thing that any worthy clergyman that adorns his function 
is concerned in? And when you have set it down in my words, the 
world shall be judge, whether I have shewed any ill will to the clergy. = 
rill then I may take the liberty to own, that 1 am more a friend to 
them and their calling, than those amongst them who shew their for- | 
Nardness to leave the word of God to serve other employments. "Te 
jpnce of a minister of the gospel requires so the whole man, that the — 
ry looking after their poor, was, by the joint voice of the twelve 
ostles, called, ‘leaving the word of God, and serving of tables’ (Acts. 
2). But if you think no mens faults can be spoken of without i | 


oh — t yo! ll that needs b 

Ty ogee 

ose, I must beg a 
same sentence wherein you 

th I call it necessary U 


~ necessi fulness io 

[ a different But that with the following words wherein a 
. es agi had the ill luck to be overseen ; but if you please to he a 
= on as I have now again laid it before you, it will serve my 
“my a 


In your next paragraph you tell me, 


sed in other places: 


39 
e is wife 





that what is said by m 
my words in thrs. 









me ingenuity I have u sbeiess ‘ 
apa toss : “The author having endeavoured to shew that no beyill : | 
scinag gor Aageite pail, fafl, you will make a very ill preacher : or if you think this to be so 


‘ata any rank or conc ; 
pgs you tell us, you do not ity y in speaking of mistakes in any of the clergy, there must be in 
























« man ill for matters of religion: Psd : baie, , 3 
Coward why clergymen are not as capable of such power as otbes sdur opinion something peculiar in their case, that makes it so much 
émen:’ which words of mine containing in them nothing but true man fault to mention any of theirs ; which I must be pardoned for, since 

a nor will what yid tawas not aware of it: and there will want but a little cool reflection 


o reason to tax my ingenuity : 
convince you, that had not the present Church of England a gr 


imber in proportion, than possibly any other age of the church @ 


d, of those who by their pious lives and labours in their tut 
tormenting and punishing ? cer ‘dorn their profession, such busy men as cannot be content to 
that. po er, ought to punish those who offend in rejecting the eri ivines without being laymen too, would so little keep up the re 
gion? As to the remaining part of that paragraph, I shall leave th, ion which ought to distinguish the clergy, or preserve the esteem 

der, that no body can shew greater 


‘to judge whether I sought any occasion so much as to nam, ’ ” “to a holy, Ze. a separate or 
to judg ght any y, 
em than by taking all occasions to put a stop to any | 


y ; or whether the itching of your fingers to be handling the By  eyill to th : | 

/not your pen to what was nothing to the purpose : for tt / © Press, to be meddling out of their calling. This I suppose mac 
not said any thing so much as tending to exclude the cler= ie aharned prelate of our church, out of kindness to he clergy, mind 

| their stipulation and duty in a late treatise, and ‘ 


Jar employments, but only, if you will take your own rep sy | ; 
f officer, as such, has any externally coactt istoral care is to be a man’s entire business, 
is time. (Disc. of Past. Care, 


that ‘you do not yet understand yat ry! f 
en are not as capable of such power as o@ =” your saying, ‘That the magistrate may TS 
to be constable of your parish, or ofthehis | bt n 

to vindicate thus your capac are alienated from the truth; T 
‘ify nagistrate an authority to be 


you n 
Be cate i Decwise than such power ; for if the power you thich 
of, were externally coactive power, is not that the same pow of 
the author was speaking of, made use of to those ends he mentionsou 
' And do not you own that those who ha y 
























he 

















or a Presbyterian would be to those of his. 
‘therefore if the magistrate knows the truth, tho 
‘to judge of truth for other men, yet he may be jt 
“men be alienated from the truth or no.’ Without bt | 
ithim? It is a privilege that he and all men have, that 
Seep. an ! know the truth, or believe the truth, or have embraced : 
: : ee the a hly received and believed : as truth, they may judge whether other men are alienated from i 
ought to be oe Faia all things necessary to if those other men own their opinions in that matter. 5 
d and New Testamen c Pavist subject embraces not; You go on with your inference, ‘and so may have authority 
one of these doctrines a ¢ the magistrate by your | ‘some penalties upon those whom he sees to be so.’ Now, Sit, y 
inian the other. W ar at -¢ upon them, and continue | a little too fast. This he cannot do without making himself ju 
ssion to do? He is to lay Let" an ¥ Gi they profes’ they of truth for them : The magistrate, or any one, may judge as mu 
How long? Only till they a4 % rs case he does not judge o fy he pleases, of mens opinions and errors; he in that judges 
these doctrines for truc. — + ers : ‘Ae men are alienatec ; for himself: but as soon as he uses force to bring them from 
for other men : be Obly aa s . sur own subtility anc Va own to his opinion, he makes himself judge of truth for them ; let 
the truth. Do you not — ac ih vrell you my dull sens: J to bring them to judge more sincerely for themselves, as you h 
teness? I that cannot compre nen a enrcie “judges him, as you it, or under what pretence or colour soever ; for that, what you s 
the case. He that thinks another gers hen judges of truth ang & but a pretence, the very expression discovers. For does any’ 
it, alienated from the truth, and then ‘e cs oh Othe judge insincerely for himself, that he needs penalties to mz 
d only for himself. But if he lays any ager ah whut 1 5 judge more sincerely for himself? A man may judge wrong for h 
they are to lie under till they embrace for a nf! le cr and may be known or thought to do so: but who can either 
ss to. be so, he is then so far a judge of truth for those i or suppose another is not sincere in the judgment he makes for 
is what I think to judge of truth for another, means ; If you y or, which is the same thing, that any one knowingly puts a mix 


, 


t what else it signifies, Tam ready to learn, i paaal falshood into the judgment he makes? For as speaking insine 
_ *You grant, you cS God never gave na Eee ait Ft 1 d to speak otherwise than one thinks, let what he says be true or 
judge of truth for another man: and then add, bu 


from thence that he cannot be judge, whether any m , i \ which I imagine is not very feasible. But how improper soever 


so judging insincerely must be to judge otherwise than one 





; from the truth or no?’ And I ask you, who ever sa~ e. to talk of judging insincerely for one’s self, it was better for you in 
p such thing did follow from thence ? That which I say, and wit ia place to say, penalties were to bring men to judge more sii 
olight to disprove, is, that whoever punishes others for not being ~“"¥ rather than to say, more rightly, or more truly : for had you" 
religion he judges to be true, judges of truth for others. But y- |< magistrate might use penalties to bring men to judge more 
e that a man may be judge of truth, without having authorit, very word had plainly discovered, that he made arise a 

iudge of it for other men, or to prescribe to them what they shal truth for them. You therefore wisely chose to say what 
: sve, which you might have spared, till you meet with some bod cover this contradiction to yourself, whether it were sens 
it, But yet your proof of it is worth rernembring : ‘ rectiil which perhaps whilst it sounded well, every one would not 
index sui et obligui. And certainly whoever docs bub ~ examine. ae 
truth, wy easily judge whether other men be alienated One thing give me leave here to observe to you, which is, 
ir ut though ‘rectum be index sui et obligui,? a you speak at the entertainment subjects are to give to 
orant of that which i$ the right, and may take er ‘religion, you call it believing ; but this in the 
n, when known, shews what contradi wing. Now let me ask you, whether any 
be unknown i ate, penalties on any who dissented from what he 
; y not or as aman © from th 


ut Bir 








x means not to 
to “gmue, he is to use of them, if that be the 
know it also ; knowledge | a cangesane wo whe 
the truths of iy pe ‘a master of mathe- 
paijects 6 a uramacdnge i truths, who ever 
Pcs as the magistrat f informing others in those weer 

mati had the care 0} 1 f Euctid’s propo . 
; i 0 one believe one 0 3 ek 9c anh 
went about to make any swer, notwithstanding alg po 
The pleasantness of your =. you making, as is to be — Rea 
doth remain sti : winging to take s 
‘doe. n still ee ined for the bringing — Agrgeet 
Re — ht of their salvation ; the serge. suppose this 
cba. as they oug! this power in the magistrate, ms <r 
man’s .. eve the people vested it ; or . 7 peng 
; ; ee eis vesting i in the magistrate. For day rg 
an argument for their Si ated supposition, that this pee ae 
Rts ee inet o* God to that end, the proper and + 8 ‘ 
2 "acta had not been to a as ap fr ” 
; : “ey . ging, * 
me way of expressing y sate is ordained for bring & ¢ en 
sem ce i on in the magistrate by to MASE 
3 Ww : Poe sees 
Bs ok spacing, this power of the — in 5 deere? 
; magenta = co C sie to ordain such a 
: had been to say, That for the ag ee 
Pe magi to vest such a powe acne 
hic ay pin gl their true interest : but hampers . 
rm Jel or your expression that was guilty of the abs y; 
ined ape ork of your answer, it will still appear by 
am et the ices Shing I charge on you is, that you say, 
That gel “ante e is to bring men to such a mee 
trate 
ae ees indly leave it to the choice 
eee ry (Oey Day 2 par ‘o cesitite to them 
or their own lusts or passions, : rit fy wie 
, eats they shall embrace ;’ and yet thatit is os ee 
alt rll i istrate,’ liable to the same lusts 
oe lesa To this you answer, 
as themselves, to chuse for them. rae sae 
5 it is that you say that it is the ge anagem? 
in the magistrate to chuse for them yon ieee 
d to shew. If you had given yourself the pains to : 
gr the paragraph, or will be pleased to read it as 
oe Pit words are these ; ‘If they vest 
gia pe them when they dissent from his 
act eve inst their own inclination, 
‘them to act even against 
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for your perusal, you will find that_I 
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JOHN LOCKE ON ‘TOLiRaton, 
‘according to reason and sound judgment, which ‘ ede’: 
yourself in another place, ‘to bring them to consider ; 
‘arguments proper and sufficient to convince them ; } 
‘from leaving it to the choice of another man to prescribe 


‘faith or worship they shall embrace? Thus far you cite 
to which let me join the rem 


aining part of the paragraph, to let y 
that I pretended to shew that the course you proposed to the : 
as best for them, was to vest a power in the magistrate to chuse fo 
them. My words which follow those where you left off, are these» 
* Especially if we consider, that you think it a Strange thing, that the 
‘author would have the care of every man’s soul left to himself alone. 
“So that this care being vested in the magistrate, with a power to 
‘punish men to make them consider reasons and arguments proper 
‘and sufficient to convince them of the truth of his religion ; the choice’ 
‘is evidently in the Magistrate, as much as it can be in the power — 
“of one man to chuse for another what religion he shall be of ; 
‘consists only in a power of compelling him by punishments to. race 
‘it’ But all this you tell me, ‘is just nothing to the purpose ? Why T 
beseech you? ‘ Because you speak not of the magistrate’s rel : 
‘but of the true religion, and that proposed with sufficient evidence.’ _ 


ie Fa 


The case in short is this ; men are apt to be misled by their ions, 
lusts, and other men in the choice of their religion. For this great evil 
you propose a remedy, which is, that men, for you must remember 

are here speaking of the people putting this power into the Magistrate's 
hand, should chuse some of their feilow-men, and give them a power 
by force to guard them, that they might not be alienated from the 
truth by their own passions, lusts, or by other men. So it was in the 
first scheme ; or, as you have it now, to punish them, whenever a 8 
rejected the true religion, and that proposed with sufficient evidence of 
the truth of it. A pretty remedy, and manifestly Penh 2 : 
sight ; that because men were all promiscuously apt to Bhi 
their judgment, or choice of their religion, by passion, lust, and ¢ 
men, therefore they should chuse some amongst themselves, 
might, they and their Successors, men made just like ems 
punish them that rejected the true religion. eee 

“If the blind lead the blind, both shall fall into the ditch,’ says ‘ou 
Saviour, If men apt to be misled by their passions and lusts, 
guard themselves from falling into error, by punishments laid 
by men as apt to be misled by passions and lusts as tl 
are they safer from falling into error? Now hear the in 
for this inconvenience, and admire ; the men to whom 
this power, must not use it, till they find those who 
error. A friend, to whom I shewed this expr 
none: For why is not a man as fit to judge for | 
an error, as another to judge for him, who is 


r tale) 


















ee not of 
be to the people, to kee them from chusin amiss, that thi: 
© the people, P ; 8 te 
oe bury Seals be put into yee pein 
then, if the magistrate must judge which is the rue r 
how he should without judging, punish any one who rejects it, is ha 
And so 1 y to find, and punish men who reject it till they do embrace it, let i 
| cynical aoe, rate, and th / ke them consider, or what you please, he does, I think, chy 
us magistrate, t , to make tl ? hat you f ’ ne k bc 
aid my friend, as well ras le that gives aman no more their religion for them. And if you have not the dexterity to ch i 
yor still be free from a punis ‘75 " Besides, said he, who must national religion wherever you are, I doubt not but that you would 
rom error than he had withou orno? For he may mistake, 1 think so too if you were in Fr 
vhether the magistrate teed ahs it is but opinion and rate penalties laid on you to 
nk it to be knowledge cytgtin scheme replied I, the magis- ; clination to act according 
be , s , " ' 
ef is no matter, for is 4 is the true religion, and he must judgment, 
w bing snc ap to the true religion ; and if he does, “ 
¥ m u . ~® Phe As safe : 
ah Lat ccount for it, and so all is safe. As ys ai | ‘Id ithe Letter Ill. ‘But it seems y 
day call him to an accout replied my friend : for if believing, Letter II. T do neither etter an. it's yo 
‘the air can make a thing, Sy ib it they know that the reli- _ ‘you nor the magistrate injury, “have not done with this yet: For 
ured, confidently being persuaded that t knowledge will ‘when Isay that the poweryou ‘ say,’ you do neither me nor the 1 
= true, or any thing else short of true “give the magistrate of punish- gistrate injury, when you say that. 
ona ill have this power alike, and so men ; Bive the magistrate of puni 5 aD ‘strate, AMI 
e turn, all magistrates will have hieb ‘ligions, by putting it ‘ing men to make them con- power I give the magistrate, of punish- 
well guarded, or ere ae ae as foes 2 Hie alienated ‘sider reasons and arguments ing men to make them consider 
rae BR nish them who oe : ‘proper and sufficient to con- 
¢ magistrate’s hand to puni proper and sufficien " i ; 
ym i : : ' * vine 2 is to convince to convince them, is to convince them 
PD iacicte be not to punish men but when he peg ea! Pg Be unéh of Kis ae of the truth of his religion, whatever 
i ce: min : for so is a man in what he knows, that | na sv ‘ligion, and to bring them to that be, and to bring them to 
all true, and knows also, that it has been be Aer KA have ‘it. For men will never, in ‘Which seems a little strang 
les with sufficient evidence of the truth of it: it wou ile opinion, act according to ‘pleasags basi thus you rove 
i. ‘ 1 judgment, For men will never, in his opinion, a 
; Pe . r- reason and sound judg ; : ¥ 
tion to exercise it; and at best it was given pest a ‘whicli is the thing you here according to reason and sound ud 
e those who erip it iim were one with sicsher aie a i ‘say men should be brought ment, till they embrace *his | 
sider impartially, examine diligently, study, find, an 7 ig hy the magistrate, even And if you hapatiee ae of ank 
the truth, ashe. But, suid be st paring. 2) Se bi a ‘against their own inclination, man, you will not say the ma ee: 
ieee ot Wet reject the tee a a hich ‘till they embrace his reli- will ever punish you, to bring you 
those magistrates are, who have a power to judge wh ere Tye sh aloe 
ee aeieiraies are, Wh fetvatets hatte alike ‘gion. And if you ha | 
, 1s to put this power in all magistrate’s hi BT |) ‘brow of an hopest man, you ments but such as are proper 
say he onl: is to be judge which is we te a at ‘will nat say the magistrate vince you of the truth | hi 
to be; in the round le in, whi SY Shee as | ill ever punish you, to bring and to bring you to that. 
. But, to consider any other sides the pleasant talk ¢ 
ons and arguments, but and arguments as are 


ise 


ance, though there were none but: 
bring you even against your own j 
to what they there call reason and 


That paragraph and mine to which it is an answer, rans thus, 


ee Se 
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as are proper to con- sufficient to convin 





2 as to say, no 

power to chuse 

for you to Jerusa- 

but yet the lord of the 

has power to punish 

ring you to consider 

s and arguments pro- 

er and sufficient to convince 
. Of what? that the way 

» goes in, is the right, and 


and goalong with him. 
, in effect, what is all 
ging about, but to come 
t to the same place 
and put a power into 
trate’s hands, under 
pretence, to compel 
his religion ; which 
‘force the author has 
ently overthrown, and 
yourself have quitted. 
Tam tired to follow you 


eg _ has no such 
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‘It may indeed keep him from ong il 
‘sing the power he has to promote 
‘true religion ; and it may lead him to 
‘abuse the pretence of it to the pro 
‘moting a false one; but it can neither 
‘destroy that power, nor make it any 
‘thing but what it is. And therefore, 
‘whatever the magistrate’s opinion be, 
‘his power was given him (as the 
‘ Apostles power was to them) for edi- 
‘fication only, not for destruction ; 
‘and it may always be said of him, 
‘(what St. Paul said of himself) that he 
‘can do nothing against the truth, but 
‘for the truth. And therefore if the 
‘ magistrate punishes me to bring me 
‘to a false religion; it is not his opi- 
‘nion that will excuse him, when he 
‘comes to answer for it to his judge. 
‘For certainly men are as account- 
‘able for their opinions (those of them, 
‘I mean, which influence their prae- 
‘tice) as they are for their actions,” 

‘Here is therefore no shifting for- 
‘wards and backwards, as you pre- 
‘tend ; nor any circle, but in your own 
‘imagination. For though it be true, 
‘that I say,’ the magistrate has no 
power to punish men, to compel them 
to his religion ; ‘yet I no where say, 


a 7 


‘nor will it follow from any thing I do_ 


That he has 


‘adversary does say, tom 

“what he does not; that they 
‘have something which they can co 
*fute’ - aioe 
The beginning of this answer is part of the old son: 

‘What! reasons and argument 
“of the truth of falsehood ?? 


g of triumph ; 
S proper and sufficient to convince men 
Yes, Sir, the magistrate may use force | 
make men consider those reasons and arguments, which he thi 
proper and sufficient to convince men of the truth of his religion, 
though his religion be a false one. 
do, as for a man as learned as yourself to write a book, and use argu. _ 
ments, as he thinks proper and sufficient 
of his opinion, though it be a falsehood. a 
As to the remaining part of your answer, the question is not, whether 
the ‘ magistrate’s opinion can change the nature of things, or the power 
“he has, or excuse him to his judge for misusing of it?’ But this, that 
since all magistrates, in your opinion, have commission, and are obliged — 
to promote the true religion by force, and they can be -guided in the 
discharge of this duty by nothing but their own opinion of the true 
religion, what advantage can this be to the true religion, what benefit 
to their subjects, or whether it amounts to any more than a commission 
to every magistrate to use force for the promoting his own religion? 
To this question therefore you will do well to apply your answer, which 
a man of less skill than you, will be scarce able to do, yeas 
You tell us indeed, that ‘ whatever the magistrate’s opinion be, his 
‘power was given him (as the Apostles power was to them) for edific 


, 


‘tion only, and not for destruction.’ But if the Apostles power had 


been given them for one end, and St. Paul, St. Peter, and nine other 
of the twelve had nothing to guide them but their own opinion, which 
led them to another end; I ask you whether the edification of the 
church could have been carried on as it was ? : ap ad 

: You tell us farther, that ‘it may always be said of the m 


“(vhat St, Paul said of himself) that he can do nothing 
‘truth, but for the truth.’ Witness the king of France. 


this in the same sense that St. Paul said it of himself, who in all thin, 
requisite for edification, had the immediate direction and guidan 
 unerring Spirit of God, and so was infallible, 


© for an infallible guide, every country has one i 
apply these words to the magistrate : 





And this is as possible for him 'to..- 5) 


to convince men of the truth 


on ee 





Fong oi istrate has ree; Seas owt 4 
ke thm corre i thy sees ee 
ich true religion he must be judge, or € about to 

of this his duty; is so like going round about ©} 

the vid place, that it will always be a circle in mine 


r peoples imagination, and not only there, but in your 


you say turns upon the truth or enprp= ~ he peeesses a 
reve i any one in matters mak ) 
tl ee yn be judge for another what is right in 
ers of religion.’ This you think plainly involves a a tg 
s0 it would, if these general terms had in your use of them ‘ ce 
dusual meaning. But, Sir, be but pleased to take were 
, that whoever punishes any man your way in matters of re- 
, to make him consider, as you use the word consider, takes bene? 
© be judge for another what is right in matters of religion : an 
| will find it so far from a contradiction, that it is a plain truth, For 
‘way of punishing is a peculiar way, and is this ; that the magis- 
where the national religion is the true religion, should punish 
dissent from it, to make them consider as they ought, 46 
F cease to reject ; or, in other words, till they conform to it, If 
fate he punishes none but those who dissent from, and punishes 
1 till they conform to that which he judges the true religion, does 
t take on him to judge for them what is the true religion ? 


rue indeed what you say, there is no other reason to punish — 


to make him consider, but that he should judge for himself : 

is will always hold true amongst those, who when they speak of 
ring, mean considering, and nothing else. But then these 
follow from thence: 1. That in inflicting of penaltics to 
consider, the magistrate of a country, where the national 

no more misapplies his power, than he whose religion 


as 


, and examine matters of religion, as the other 





as as much right to punish the negligent ta make y 


a 
cee oe 


posters 
rd es for not considering a: 
‘that a man is punished to make consider 
* hiinself, is plain mockery, "e that cither. 
scheme, or allow this proposition to be true, Viz, 
_ any man in matters of religion, to make him in your 
i ied upon him to judge for another what is right in 
‘ gion :” and with it the conclusion, viz, ¢ 
oe one in matters of religi : 
: to do what no man can do, and consequently misapplies hig power 
oud edt Pook that power, - Which conclusion, you say, ye 
readily adimit as sufficiently if tl py! 
Before ens ry wo demonstrated, if the Proposit a 
But further, if it could enter into the : 
to punish men for the omission of, or to make them perform any 
ternal act of the mind, such as is consideration ; whoever in rate as 
religion would lay an injunction on men to make them consider, could a 
not do it without judging for them in matters of religion, ugly vey <4 
had no religion at all, and then they come not within om author's 
toleration, which is a toleration only of men of different religions, or ot ake 
different opinions in religion. For Supposing you the magistrate with — Be 
full power, and, as you imagined, right of punishing any one in matters 
of religion, how could you possibly punish any one to make him Gon. _ 
sider, without judging for him what is right in matters of religion? “4 


& 


head of any law-maker but. 


ie 


will suppose myself brought before your worship, under what character 


you please, and then I desire to know what one or more questions you 
would ask me, upon my answer to which you could judge me fit to 
punished to make me consider, without taking upon you to judge for — 
Mme what is right in matters of religion? For | conclude from the 
fashion of my coat, or the colour of my eyes, you would not j e that i 
I ought to be punished in matters of religion to make me consider, If 
you could, I should allow you not only as capable, but much ‘more 
capable of coactive power than other men, ae i> : 

But since you could not judge me to need punishment in matters of 
religion, to make me consider, without knowing my thoughts concern- 
ing religion, we will Suppose you, being of the Church of E 


would examine me in the catechism and liturgy of that church, 


possibly I could neither say nor answer right to, It is like, upon | 


" you would judge me fit to be punished to make me consider, W 


it is evident, you judged for me, that the religion of the C 
England was right ; for without that judgment of yours 
punished me. We will suppose you to go 
me concerning the Gospel, and truth of the 
Stian religion, and you find me answer therein. 
in no doubt you will punish me to make 
Cal { ju 4 eo 






‘say the magistrate is less 
‘exposed in matters of 
‘religion, to prejudices, 
“humours, and crafty se- 
‘ducers, than other men? 
“If you cannot lay your 
‘hand on your heart, and 
“say all this, what then 
“will be got by the change? 
‘And why may not the 
‘care of every man’s soul 
“be left to himself? Es- 
‘pecially, if a man be in 
‘so much danger to miss 
‘the truth, who is suffered 
‘quietly, and without the 
‘least molestation, either 
‘to take no care of his 
soul, if he be so pleased, 
or to follow his own pre- 
“judices,” etc, For ‘if 
‘want of molestation be 
‘the dangerous _ state 
‘wherein men are like- 
‘liest to miss the right 
‘way, it must be con- 
‘fessed, that of all men, 
‘the magistrate is most 
‘in danger to be in the 
‘wrong, and so the un- 
‘fittest, if you take the 
‘care of mens souls from 
‘themselves, of all men, 
‘to be intrusted with it. 
‘For he never meets with 

_ ‘that great and only anti- 
‘dote of yours against 

_ error, which you here 
‘call molestation. He 

‘never has the benefit of 

‘your sovereign remedy, 


































he same 
nor less, but 


sufficiently considered, is no mars MN for him ; 
+ not being of the religion you th main sg 
Seale ¢ i you j him guilty of, call 
fault, and that is the fault you judge te raat. 
¥ : fall into the hands of a magts 
ng as you please : for let him fall a raider’ Ge 
‘whose religion he is, he judgeth him to 5 igh rere ee 
From whence it is plain, it is religion 1s Ju Be q 2 ee) 
ation, or want of consideration. And it is in vain to pret : 
Penied to make him judge for himself: for he that is 0 
er has already judged for himself ; and if you punish ys 
“under pretence to make him consider that he may judas © 
it is plain you punish him to make him judge otherwise than 
already judged, and to judge as you have judged for him. ; 
nt t paragraph complains of my not having contradicted the 
ing words of yours, which I had cited, which that the reader may 
e of, I shall here set down again. ‘ And all the hurt that comes Be 
“by it, is only the suffering some tolerable inconveniencies, for 
following the light of their own reason, and the dictates of their 
consciences : which certainly is no such mischief to mankind, as 
it more eligible, that there should be no such power vested 
the magistrate ; but the care of every man’s soul should be left to 
alone, (as this author demands it should be :) that is, that every 
1 should be suffered quietly, and without the least molestation, 
to take no care at all of his soul, if he be so pleased ; or in 
‘it, to follow his own groundless prejudices, or unaccountable 
r, or any crafty seducer, whom he may think fit to take for his 
to which I shall here subjoin my answer and your reply. 
RE i 
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ee ‘Why Letter III. ‘Which words you set 
“not the care of ‘down at large ; but instead of contradict- 
man’s suul be left ‘ing them, or offering to shew that the 
self, rather than ‘mischief spoken of, is such as makes it 
? Is the ‘more eligible, etc. youonlydemand? Why 
should not the care of every man’s soul be © 
left to himself, rather than the magistrate ? 
Is the magistrate like to be more concerned — 
for it? Is the magistrate like to take more — Sp An Penang atin) =, 
‘As if not to leave the care YW ‘consider; ‘which you 

me ee ae | ‘think so necessary, that 




































er it 
‘ procure as much as in im 
as it can be procured by convenie 
‘ ties) that men take such care of their 
as they ought to do, were to'leave the. 
their ‘ souls “to the magistrate rather 
*“ to themselves ;” Which no man but y Q 
‘self will imagine. I acknowledge as. 
‘freely as you can do, that as every man i 
more concerned than any man else can 
‘be, so he is likewise more obliged to take “ * 
care of his soul ; and that no man can be ae 
“any means be discharged of the care of ¥ 
‘his soul; which, when all is done, will 
‘never be saved but by his own care of it, _ 
‘But do I contradict any thing of this, 
“when I say, that the care of every man’s — 
“soul ought not to be left to himself alone? 
‘ Or, that it is the interest of mankind, that 
‘the magistrate be intrusted and obliged 
‘to take care, as far as lies in him, that no i 
‘man neglect his own soul? I thought,I | 
‘confess, that every man was in some sort Ake | 
‘charged with the care of his neighbours 
‘soul. But in your way of reasoning, he 
‘that affirms this, takes away the care of 
‘every man’s soul from himself, and leaves — 
‘it to his neighbour rather than to himself 
‘ But if this be plainly absurd, as every one oa 
‘sees itis, then so it must be likewise to say, 
‘that he that vests such a power as we here 
‘speak of in the magistrate, “takes away 
‘the care of mens souls from themselves, | 
‘and places it in the magistrate, ratherthan = 
‘in themselves.”’ eG 
‘ What trifling then is it to say here, 
you cannot lay your hand upon your } ee 
and say all this, viz. that the magi 
like to be more concerned for other n 
souls than themselves, etc, W 
will be got by the change? © ° 
‘plain, here is no such cha 
‘would insinuate; but the | 
‘which I assert to the 
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of the care of 
\is obligation 
sther purpose in 
who other- 





‘the interest of their souls obliges them to. 
“it is therefore manifest, that the thing 
there to be considered, is not, whether the 
‘magistrate be’ like to be more concerned 
for other mens souls, or to take more care of 
them than themselves ; nor, whether he be 
an other men are of theirs: 
lices, 


commonly more careful of his own soul, than other ; 
, whether he be less exposed, in matters of religion, to prejuc ; 
humours, and crafty seducers, than other men : nor yet, whethe r he be 
not more in danger to be in the wrong than other men, in regard that 
he never meets with that great and only antidote of mine (as you call 
it) against error, which I here call molestation. ‘But the point upon 

) ghich this matter turns, is only this, whether the salvation of so ls be 
‘not better provided for, if the magistrate be obliged to procure, as 
much as in him lies, that every man take such care as he ought of his 
fg I, that if he be not so obliged, but the care of every man’s soul be 

: aa fo himself alone? which certainly any man of common sense 
may easily determine. For as you will not, I suppose, deny but God 
‘has more amply provided for the salvation of your own soul, by oblig- 
"ing your neighbour, as well as yourself, to take care of it ; though it is 
‘possible your neighbour may not be more concerned for it than your- 
“self; or may not be more careful of his own soul, than you are of 
"yours ; or may be no less exposed, in matters of religion, to prejudices, 
etc, than you are ; because if you are yourself wanting to your own 
soul, it is more likely that you will be brought to take care of it, if 
‘Your neighbour be obliged to admonish and exhort you to it, that if he 
‘be not ; though it may fall out that he will not do what he is obliged 
*to do in that case. So I think it cannot be denied, but the salvation 
men’s souls is better provided for, if besides the obligation 
every man has to take care of his own soul (and that which 
man’s neighbour has likewise to do it) the magistrate also be 
and obliged to see that no man neglect his soul ; than it 
if every man were left to himself in this matter; because 
: should admit that the magistrate is not like to be, or is not 
more concerned for other mens souls, than they themselves 
less undeniably true still, that whoever neglects 
| be brought to take care of it, if the magis- 
in him to bring him to do it, than if 
, that it is every man’s true in- 





not be left to himself alone, 
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‘but that the magistrate should be so far intrusted with it as I. 
‘that he is.’ tere 31 F re aaeiess 
Your complaint of my not having formally contradicted the 

above-cited, looking as if there were some weighty argument int 

I must inform my reader, that they are subjoined to those, wl 
you recommend the use of force in matters of religion, by th 
those that are punished shall make by it, though it be misappl 
the magistrate to bring them to a wrong religion. So that these} 
of yours, ‘all the hurt that comes to them by it, is all the hurt th 
comes to men by a misapplication of the magistrate’s power, when — 


being of a false religion, he uses force to bring men to it. And then a 


your proposition stands thus, ‘ That the suffering what you call 
‘inconveniencies for their following the light of their own reasons, and 
‘the dictates of their own consciences, is no such mischief to mankind 


‘as to make it more eligible, that there should be no power vested in 7 


‘the magistrate,’ to use force to bring men to the true religion, though 
the magistrates misapply this power, Z¢ use it to bring men to their 4 
own religion when false. PERO oc, etal 
This is the sum of what you say, if it has any coherent meaning in 
it: for it being to shew the usefulness of such a power vested in the 
magistrate, under the miscarriages and misapplications it is wire 
practice observed to be liable to; can have no other sense. But 1 
having proved, that if such a power be by the law of nature vested in 
the magistrate, every magistrate is obliged to use it for the pro ae 
of his religion as far as he believes it to be true, shall not much nible 
myself, if like a man of art you should use your skill to give it another 
sense: for such is your natural talent, or great caution, that you love ~ 
to speak indefinitely, and, as seldom as may be, leave yourself account- 
able for any propositions of a clear determined sense ; but under 
words of doubtful, but seeming plausible signification, conceal a 
meaning, which plainly expressed would, at first sight, appear y con 
tradict your own positions, or common sense; instances \ of, mort 
than one, we have here in this sentence of yours. For, 1. The we 
tolerable inconveniencies carry a very fair shew of some very | 
matter; and yet when we come to examine them, may,com 
any of those severities lately used in France, For these toler 
conveniencies are the same you in this very page and. 
convenient penalties. Convenient for what? In this very 
must be such, as may keep men ‘from following their own | 
‘ prejudices, unaccountable humours, and crafty seducers.’ f 
tell us, the magistrate may require men ‘under convement 
“to forsake their false religions, and embrace the tr 
must be judge, in these cases, what are convenient 
sense will tell us, the magistrate that uses them 5 
your word for it, that the ma ; 
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convenient to 
ic ene j such as he shall 
mens preju false religions, or to punis 
: from their 
, oe ten which whether they will not reach mens 
rejecting the true : the king of France has used, is 


liberties, or go as far x Another set of good words we 


as if 


estates and 
een rity for. 
more than you can be securit) mens concern, 

et ‘dy ‘ re apt to engage . 
have here, which at first — " ain nen from so perilous a state 


and those are ‘men following their own 


=, judices le humours, or crafty seducers.’ 
: : SE eens to ct fort a deplorable eee ror a 
move ity i . them? Enough to make the unatten iv 
oe eeces Bete for the Lord’s sake ! do any a era 
than suffer such poor prejudiced seduced people to be eterna — ! 
Where he that examines what persons these words can in your sc — 
describe, will find they are only such as any where dissent from t ose 
articles of faith, and ceremonies of outward worship, which the magis- 
" trate, or at least you his director, approve of. For whilst you talk thus 
of the true religion in general, and that so general, that you cannot 
= { to descend so near to particulars, as to recommend the 
searching and study of the Scriptures to find it ; and that the power 
: pilin istrates hands to use force, is to bring men to the true 
g is 





too much could not be don 
as they seem to describe ; 











ask, whether you do not think, either he or you must be 
judge, which is the true religion, before he can exercise that power? 
and then he must use his force upon all those who dissent from it, 
who are then the prejudiced, humoursome, and seduced, you here 
speak of, Unless this be so, and the magistrate be judge, I ask, who 
‘shall resolve which is the prejudiced person, the prince with his politicks, 
-__ ot he that suffers for his religion? Which the more dangerous seducer, 
Lewis XIV, with his dragoons, or Mr. Claud with his sermons? It 
will be no small difficulty to find out the persons who are guilty of 
following groundless prejudices, unaccountable humours, or crafty 
¢ ‘ in those places where you shall be graciously pleased 
cide the question ; and out of the plenitude of your power and 
ty to declare which of the civil sovereigns now in being do, 
th do not, espouse the one only true religion ; and then we 
inly know that those who dissent from the religion of those 
es, are these prejudiced, humoursome, seduced persons. 
it truly as you put it here, you leave the matter very perplexed, 
end the eligibleness of vesting a power in the magistrate’s 
remedy by penalties mens following their own groundless 
unaccountable humours, and crafty seducers ; when in the 
ce you suppose the magistrate who is vested with this 
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power, may inflict those penalties on men, “for thei, lowing the 2 
‘of their own reason, and the etehee righ oreg on ee 
which when you have considered, perhaps you will not think my re 

answer so wholly beside the matter, though it shewed you ne cle ‘| 
absurdity, without a formal contradiction to so loose and undetermined 
® proposition, that it required more pains to unravel the sense of what = 


was covered under deceitful expressions, th wei ' t pA aeM 
, . an the weight of the matter 
contained in them was worth. : ; a 


For besides what is alread 


y said to it: how is it possible for 
one, who had the greatest mi it 


‘ nd in the world to contradicti , 
it to be more eligible that such a power should be verted in ta 
trate, till he knows, to whom you affirm it to be more eligible? Is it 
more eligible to those who suffer by it, for following the light of their 
own reason, and the dictates of their own consciences? for these you 
know are gainers by it, for they know better than they did before 
where the truth does lie. Is it more eligible to those who have no 
other thoughts of religion, but to be of that of their country without 
any farther examination? Or is it more eligible to those who think it 
their duty to examine matters of religion, and to follow that which | 
upon examination appears to them the truth? The former of these 4 
two make, I think, the greater part of mankind, though the latter be i 
the better advised; but upon what grounds it should be more eligible 
to either of ther, that the magistrate should, than that he should not, 
have a power vested in him, to use force to bring men to the true © 
religion, when it cannot be employed but to bring men to that which . 
he thinks the true, ¢. to his own religion ; is not easy to guess, Or 7; 
is it more eligible to the priests and ministers of national religions 
every where, that the magistrate should be vested with this power? 
who being sure to be orthodox, will have right to claim the assistance . 
of the magistrate’s power to bring those whom their arguments cannot 
prevail on, to embrace that true religion, and to worship God in decent 
ways prescribed by those to whom God has left the ordering of such — 
matters. Or last of all, is it more eligible to all mankind? And are i 
the magistrates of the world so careful or so lucky in the choiceof ~ 
their religign, that it would be an advantage to mankind, that they _ 
should have a right to do what in them lies, de, to use all the force 
they have, if they think convenient, to bring men to the religion they 
think true? When you have told us to which of these, or what other, 
it is more eligible ; I suppose the reader will without my RN: = 
it, see how little truth there is in it, or how little to your purpose, 

If you will pardon me for not having contradicted that passage of 
yours we have been considering, I will endeavour to make you amends ends 
in what you say in reply to my answer to it, and tell you, that notwith-- 
standing all you say to the contrary, such a power as you wo ay 
to be vested in the magistrate, takes away the care of mens souls f 
















apie Spernton seducers ; if he may use 
at force, < 7 gone ee pga te tn ‘ 
a ae. they can eer f their souls is by such a 
think you will scarce deny, but that et , d taken as 
S i agistrate than in themselves, an 
ns by force as authority it can be. This, whatever Loon 
et pretend, is the power which your system places in tains 
Nor can he upon your principles exercise it otherwise, as I imagine 
Fe tocek here, as if this power, which you would have to be vested 
in the magistrate, did not at all discharge, but assist the care every 
one has or ought to have of his own soul, I grant, were the power 
you would place in the magistrate such as every man has to take care 
of his neighbour's soul, which is to express itself only by counsel, ar- 
guments and persuasion ; it left him still the free liberty of judging 
for himself; and so the care of his soul remained still in his own 
hands. But if men be persuaded, that the wise and good God has 
a power in the magistrate, to be so far judge for them, w hat is 
the true religion, as to punish them for rejecting the religion which the 
magistrate thinks the true, when offered with such evidence as he 
judges sufficient to convince them ; and to punish them on till they 
Consider so as to embrace it; what remains, but that they render 
themselves to the care and conduct of a guide that God in his good- 
ness has appointed them, who having authority and commission from 
God to be ie for them, which is the true religion, and what are 
i arguments proper and sufficient to convince any one of it; and he 
Fi himself being convinced of it, why should they be so foolish, as to 
Suffer punishments in opposition to a power which is in the right, and 
they ought to submit to? To what purpose should they, under the 
weight of penalties waste time and pains in examining, since whatever 
they should judge upon examination, the magistrate judging the argu- 
ments and reasons he offers for the truth of his religion roper and 
sufficient to convince them, they must still lie under thé“punishment 
I Magistrate shall think convenient till they do comply ? 
Besides, when they are thus punished by their magistrate for not 
g, what need they examine? Since you tell them, ‘It is not 
necessary to salvation, that all that are of the true religion 
understand the grounds of it The magistrate being of the 
only true religion, knows it to be so; and he knows that that 
tendered to them with sufficient evidence, and therefore is 
nish them for rejecting it. ‘This is that which men must 
acme suppose ; for it is what. you yourself must suppose 
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the magistrate, ze, all those who neglect. to. 
to examination. pel eR 


JOHN LOCKE ON TOLERATION. 
before the magistrate can exercise that power you contend to be vested 
in him, as is evident to any one who will put your system together, 

and particularly weigh what you say. Sears + 
When therefore men are put into such a state as this, that the ae 
magistrate may judge what is the true religion ; the magistrate may 
judge what is sufficient evidence of its truth ; the magistrate m 
judge to whom it is tendered with sufficient evidence, and punish them 
that reject it so proposed with such penalties as he also shall judge 
convenient, and all this by God’s appointment, and an ran 
3; I ask, 


received from the wise and benign Governor of all thing: 


whether the care of mens souls are not taken out of their own hands, — 


and put into the magistrate’s. Whether in such a state they can or 
will think there is any need, or that it is to any purpose for them to 
examine? And whether this be a cure for the natural aversion that 
is in men to consider and weigh matters of religion ; and the way 
force, or so much as encourage them to examine ? : 

But, say you, ‘the salvation of all mens souls is better provided for, 
‘if besides the obligation that every man has to take care of his own 
‘soul, the magistrate also be entrusted and obliged to see that no man 
‘neglect his own soul, than it would be if every man were left to him- 
‘self in that matter.’ Whatever ground another may haye to say this 
you can have none: You who give so good reason why conformists, 
though ever so ignorant and negligent in examining matters of religion,” 
cannot yet be punished to make them consider, must ackn ‘gif 
that ‘all mens salvation is not the better provided for by a power” 
‘vested in the magistrate, which cannot reach the far greatest part of 
men, which are every where the conformist to the national religion. 
You that plead so well for the magistrate’s not examining whether 
those that conform, do it upon reason and conviction, but say it 1s 
ordinary presumable they do so; wherein I beseech you do you put 
this care of mens salvation that is placed in the magistrate ? 
bringing them to outward conformity to the national religion, and 1 
leaving them. And are the souls of all mankind the better pro 
for, if the magistrates of the world are vested with a power to 
force to bting men to an outward profession of what they think the 
true religion, without any other care of their salvation? For thither, 
and no farther, reaches their use of force in your way of applying | 

Give me leave therefore to trifle with you once again, and to 
you to lay your hand upon your heart, and tell me what m 
gain by the change? For I hope by this time it Is no 
paradox to you, that if the magistrate be comm 
take care of mens souls, in your way it takes 
souls from themselves in all those who have 
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i34 ren! Ks ‘ in 

confound them, and would have penal 

e ity, pass under the name of care of 

. for that is the utmost your way of applying force does 4 
can reach a - and what care is therein taken of mens souls, may 

‘seen by the lives and knowledge observable in not a few conformists. 


i ity, but to shew how im- 
This id to lay any blame on conformity, 
r0} ce 2 ety enal laws made to promote confor- 


call 
properly you speak, when you ey it, a care of mens souls; when 


i d force used to bring men 
3 ba bo exactest observers, and most zealous advancers of conformity 


sooty 24 
be as irreligious, ignorant, and vicious, as any other men. 
Tn the first treatise we heard not a syllable of any other use oF end 
of force in matters of religion, but only to make men consider. But 
in your second, being forced to own bare-faced the punishing of men 
" for their religion, you call it, ‘a vice to reject the true faith, and to re- 
‘fuse to worship God in decent ways prescribed by those to whom God 
bas left the ordering it ;’ and tell us, that ‘it is a fault which may 
stly be punished by the magistrate, not to be of the national 
‘religion, where the true is the national religion.’ To make this doc- 
_ trine of persecution seem limited, and go down the better, to your tell- 
‘e ing us it must be only where the national religion is the true, and that 
* i¢ penalties must be moderate and convenient ; both which limitations 
ae fno other judge but the magistrate, as I have shewed elsewhere, 
“are no limitations at all; you in words add a third, that in effect 
> legal as much as the other two: and that is, ‘If there be 
f t means of instruction provided for all for instructing them 
* “in the truth of it ;’ of which provision the magistrate also being to be 
your limitations leave him as free to punish all dissenters from 
ey his own religion, as any persecutor can wish: For what he will think 
© sufficient means of instruction, it will be hard for you to say. 
‘the mean time, as far as may be gathered from what you say in 
place, we will examine what you think sufficient provision for 
men, which you have expressed in these words; ‘For if 
Provides sufficiently for the instruction of all his sub- 
€ religion, and then requires them all under convenient 
to the teachers and ministers of it, and to pro- 
it with one accord under their direction in publick 
ch stumbles one at the first view of this your 
that you leave it uncertain, whether dissenters 
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_ aversion to be insti 


tion but in publick assemblies, and perhaps n 
where there is little other peg taken with d 
tion and condemnation of them in assemblies, \ 
they must cease to be dissenters before they « 
sufficient means of instruction, 


And now for those who do with one accord put themselves 
the direction of the ministers of the national, and hearken to 
teachers of the true, religion : I ask whether one half of those 
most of the assemblies are made up, do or can, so ignorant as he} 
are, understand what they hear from the pulpit? And then 
a man did understand, what in many assemblies ordinarily is 
once a week there for his instruction, he might not yet at tl 
years’ end be ignorant of the grounds and principles of the 
religion? Your having so often in your letter mentioned sufficn 
provision of instruction, has forced these two short questions n 
But I forbear to tell you what I have heard very sober people, evel 
the Church of England, say upon this occasion : For you have warne 
me already, that it shall be interpreted to be a quarrel to the ¢ 


whether divinity be a science wherein men may be instruc 
harangue or two once a week, upon a subject at a venture, wh 
no coherence with that which preceded, or that which is to 

this made to people that are ignorant of the first principles 
are not capable of understanding such ways of discourses. 
he that should think this a sufficient means of instructing 
any other science, would at the end of seven or twenty 
them very little advanced in it. And bating perhaps some 
phrases belonging to it, would be as far from all true and) 


ledge of it as when they first began. Whether it 


religion, those who have the opportunity to observe must 
it appear that amongst those of the national church there 
so ignorant, that there is nothing more frequent than for 
themselves to complain of it, it is manifest from those of the 
church, whatever may be concluded from dissenters, that the | 
instruction provided by the law, are not sufficient; + 
sufficient means of instruction, when men of sufficient 
other things, may live under many years, and yet 


If you say it is for want of consideration, must 
force be used to bring them to it? Or how will 
ior it, lease foape ip abe aha : ters consider, 
own church perish for want it or. 
This being all one can well understand 
instruction, as you 
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P. uo the magistrates commission, to use force in matters of 


religion. 








Srmoven in the foregoing chapter on examining your doctrine con- 
T cerning the magistrates who may or may not use force in matters of 
ieee on, we have in several places happened to take notice of the com- 
“mission whereby you authorize magistrates to act ; yet we shall in this 
more particularly consider that commission, You tell us, ‘to 
fuse force in matters of religion, is a duty of the magistrate as old as 
‘the law of nature, in which the magistrate’s commission lies : for the 
Scripture does not properly give it him, but supposes it.’ And more 
‘at large you give us an account of the magistrate’s commission in 
these words ; ‘It is true indeed, the Author and Finisher of our faith 
“, ‘has given the magistrate no new power or commission : nor was there 
« ‘any need that he should (if himself had any temporal power to give :) 
¢.‘for he found him already, even by the law of nature, the minister of 
“ God to the people for good, and bearing the sword not in vain, #.¢, in- 
p_tested with coactive power, and obliged to use it for all the good pur- 
amt which it might serve, and for which it should be found needful, even 
¥, the restraining of false and corrupt religion : as Job long before (per- 
en before any of the Scriptures were written) acknowledged, when he 
fai chap. xxxi. 26, 27, 28, that the worshipping the sun or the moon, 
Angee an iniquity to be punished by the judge. But though our Saviour 
ad given the magistrates no new power; yet, being King of kings, he 
: ts and requires that they should submit themselves to his scepter, 
use the power which always belonged to them, for his service, and 
the advancing his spiritual kingdom in the world, And even that 
which our great Master so earnestly recommends, and so strictly 
a ge hie disciples, as it obliges all men to seek and promote 
of others, as well as their own, especially their spiritual and 
_ by such means as their several places and relations 
to use ; so does it especially obli i 
Se j pecially oblige the magistrate to do 
aby that power which enables him to do it above 
re is the Christian magistrate, when he gives his help- 
furtherance of the gospel, by laying convenient penal- 
reject it, or any part of it, by using any other means 
souls, than what th nisher 
Fi e Author and Finisher of 
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‘our faith has directed, that he ss God, 4 | 
‘his Redeemer, and to his ethos, Pah 6 ae niga cee 


‘Christ, you say, has given no new power or commission S 





‘magistrate :! aad for this y i Sd 
‘was no need that he should.’ shan give several reasons. 1, ‘There 
, ” Yet it seems strange that the Christian 
magistrates alone should have an exercise of coactive power in matter: 
of religion, and yet our Saviour should say nothing of it bed 
them to that commission which was common to them with all other 
magistrates. The Christian religion in cases of less moment i. not 
wanting in its rules ; and I know not whether you will not ch flip. 3 
New Testament with a great defect, if that law ick ae 
se ’ alone which teaches 
the only true religion, that law which all magistrates who are of the 
true religion receive and embrace, should say nothing at all ot so neces- : 
sary and important a duty to those who alone are in a capacity to dis- 
charge it, but leave them only to that general law of nature, which 
others who are not qualified to use this force may have in common 
with them, : ‘ 
This at least ‘seems needful, if a new commission does not, that the 
Christian magistrate should have been instructed what degree of — 
force they should use, and been limited to your moderate penalties ; 
since for above these twelve hundred years, though they have i 
enough found out your commission to use force, they never found out 
your moderate use of it, which is that alone which you assure us is 
useful and necessary. ' 
2. You say, ‘If our Saviour had any temporal power to give» 
whereby you seem to give this as a reason why he gave not the civil 
magistrate power to use force in matters of religion, that he had it not 
to give, You tell us in the same paragraph, that * heis King of kings :’ 
and he tells us himself, ‘That all power is given unto him in heaven 
and in earth’ (Matt. xxviii. 18). So that he could have given what 
power, to whom, and to what purpose he had pleased ; and cerning ‘ 
this there needs no ‘if,’ owe a, 
3. ‘For he found him already by 0 pt - — invested with 
‘coactive power, and obliged to use it for all the go purposes WhICR 
it might ink and for which it should be found needful.’ He found — 
also fathers, husbands, masters, invested with the distinct powers Dy — 
the same law, and under the same obligation ; and yet he thought it — 
needful to prescribe to them in the use of those powers Bot Gee 
was no need he should do so to the civil magistrates 1 the Seer 
their power in matters of religion ; because though fathers, A ge, 
masters, were liable to excess in the use of rma 
magistrates were not, as appears by their having always kept 
moderate measures, which you assure us to vate a 
useful ones. sae ec ae 
‘And what at last is their commission? Meceeircik 
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neither your indirect, and st a distay 
sity you suppose of it. For I do not think you 
any schoolmaster has a power to teach, much less to use fore 
one’s child without the consent and authority of the fathe 
father, you will say, has a power to use force to correct his ¢ 
p fidee, eee ; bring him to learning or skill in that trade he is designed to; 
Y ects, the magis i PAE : F c this the father is authorized by the usefulness and necessity of force. 
? Or can it be Be judg ing | ‘ This I deny, that the mere supposed usefulness and necessity of force 
magistrate, must judge every wae I oe - help for : authorizes the father to use it ; for then whenever he judged it useful | 
‘ial and eternal good of his subjects, as > Ser ' and necessary for his son, to prevail with him to apply himself to any af 
be every where by the law of eine ion like to trade, he might use force upon him to that purpose ; which I think 
{ritual and eternal good, is not care: be i istrate’s neither you nor any body else will say, a father has a righttodoon 
ntage th the world by the use of force in at = by the his idle and perhaps married son at thirty or forty years old. - 
And is not this a plain demonstration that ~ force for the There is then something else in the case ; and whatever it be that 
nae given éommission to the magistrate to os wecutidh tf * authorizes the father to use force upon his child, to make him a pro- 
= the true religion, since, as 1¢ 1S evident, the er } ficient in it, authorizes him also to chuse that trade, art, or science he er 
a commission will do so much more harm than good f ws . would have him a proficient in: for the father can no longer use force — 
© shew that your indirect and at a distance usefulness, he : upon his son, to make him attain any art or trade, than he can prescribe 
cessity of force, authorizes the civil power m the use 0} on ay to him the art or trade he is to attain, Put your parallel now if you 
fhe following words, ‘ That force does some service towa : pe please : The father by the usefulness and necessity of force is authorized 
e making of scholars and artists, I suppose you will easily On ; to use it upon his child, to make him attain any art or science; there- 
‘me leave therefore to ask, how it does ‘it? I suppose you o fore the magistrate is authorized to use force to bring men to the true 
ot by its direct and proper efficacy, (for force is no more capable religion, because it is useful and necessary, Thus far you have used 
earning or arts, than the belief of the true religion in men, ; it, and you think it does well. But let us go on with the parallel: this 
ct and proper efficacy :) but by prevailing upon those who usefulness and necessity of force authorizes the father to use it, to 
ned for scholars or artists, to receive instruction, and to make his son apply himself to the use of the means and helps which 
elves to the use of those means and helps which are . are proper to make him what he is designed to be, no longer than it 
+ to make them what they are designed to be : that is, it does it Po authorizes the father to design what his son shall be, and to chuse for —_ 
, and at a distance. Well then, if all the usefulness of the . : him the art or trade he shall be of ; and so the usefulness and necessity — 
¢ abs towards the bringing scholars or apprentices to the learning or J you suppose in force to bring men to any church, cannot authorize the | ; 
te. ey are designed to attain, be only an indirect and at a distance magistrate to use force any farther than he has a right to chuse for 
Fuse I pray what is it that warrants and authorizes school- -f— any one what church or religion he shall be of. So that if you wil 
et ‘ors or masters, to use force upon their scholars or appren- stick to this argument, and allow the parallel between a magis 
Hi g them to learning, or the skill of their arts and trade, if it and a father, and the right they have to use force for the instructing ie, | 
ect, and at a distance usefulness of force, together with of their subjects in religion, and children in arts, you must either Cal 
of it which experience discovers will not do it? I allow the magistrate to have power to chuse what religion his sub- ; 


knowledge that even such an usefulness, together 














































jects shall be of, which you have denied, or else that he has no 

will serve the turn in these cases. But then I 3 power to use force to make them use means to be Of ett arian 

e same kind of usefulness, joined with the = A father being intrusted with the care and provision for 

well do it in the case ‘I ap s as well bound in duty, as fitted by natural love and t 

n ir oe ply the defects of his tender age. When it is b 

move itself for the ease and help of natural 

hands must supply that inability, and fe 
lle it, Age having given more strength 

limbs, the parents are discharged ‘ 
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present support, but a future comfortable subsistence begins to 
ht on; to this some art or science is necessary, but the child’s 
ignorance and want of prospect makes him unable to chuse. And 
hence the father has a power to chuse for him, that the flexible and 
docile part of life may not be squandered away, and the time of in- 
struction and improvement be lost for want of direction, The trade or 
art being chosen by the father, it is the exercise and industry of the 
child must acquire it to himself: but industry usually wanting in 
children the spur which reason and foresight gives to the endeavours 
of grown men; the father’s rod and correction is fain to supply that 
want, to make him apply himself to the use of those means and helps 
which are proper to make him what he is designed to be. But when 
the child is once come to the state of manhood, and to be the possessor 
‘and free disposer of his goods and estate, he is then discharged from 
this discipline of his parents, and they have no longer any right to 
chuse any art, science, or course of life for him, or by force to make 
him apply himself to the use of those means which are proper to make 
him be what he designs to be. Thus the want of knowledge to chuse 
a fit calling, and want of knowledge of the necessity of pains and in- 
dustry to attain skill in it, puts a power into the parents hands to use 
force where it is necessary to procure the application and diligence of 
their children in that, which their parents have thought fit to set them 
to; but it gives this power to the parents only, and to no other, whilst 
" they live ; and if they die whilst their children need it, to their substi- 
"tutes ; and there itis safely placed : for since their want of knowledge 
during their non-age, makes them want direction ; and want of reason 
often makes them need punishment and force to excite their endea- 
yours, and keep them intent to the use of those means that lead to the 
they are directed to, the tenderness and love of parents will en- 
2 them to use it only for their good, and generally to quit it too, 
by the title of manhood they come to be above the direction and 
of children. But how does this prove that the magistrate 
to force men to apply themselves to the use of those 
| helps which are proper to make them of any religion, more 
that Ay peeve has a right to chuse for them what 
shall fo) 
ion therefore : ‘What is it that warrants and authorizes 
tutors, and masters to use force upon their scholars or 
answer, a commission from the father or mother, or 
places ; for without that no indirect, or at a dis- 
Supposed necessity, could authorize them, 
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But then you will ask, Is it not this usefulness and 
gives this power to the father and mother ? T grant it. 
know then, say you, why the same usefulness joined wit 

necessity, will not as well do in the case before us?! And , Ww 
as readily tell you : because the understanding of the parents is to sup- 
ply the want of it in the minority of their children ; and therefore they. 
have a right not only to use force to make their children apply them: 
selves to the means of acquiring any art or trade, but to chuse also 
the trade or calling they shall be of. But when being come out of the 
State of minority, they are supposed of years of discretion to chuse _ 
what they will design themselves to be, they are also at liberty to judge 
what application and industry they will use for the attaining of it ; and 
then how negligent soever they are in the use of the means, how averse 

Soever to instruction or application, they are past the correction of a 
schoolmaster, and their parents can no longer chuse or design for them 
what they shall be, nor ‘use force to prevail with them to apply them- 
“selves to the use of those means and helps which are proper to make 
‘them what they are designed to be” He that imagines a father or 
tutor may send his son to school at thirty or forty years old, and order 
him to be whipped there, or that any indirect, and at a distance useful- 
ness will authorize him to be so used, will be thought fitter to be sent 
thither himself, and there to receive due correction, 

When you have considered, it is otherwise in the case of the magis- 
trate using force your way in matters of religion ; that there his under- 
standing is not to supply the defect of understanding in his subjects, 
and that only for a time ; that he cannot chuse for any of his subjects. 
what religion he shall be of, as you yourself confess ; and that this 
power of the magistrate, if it be, as is claimed by you, over men of all 
ages, parts, and endowments, you will perhaps ‘see some reason why 
‘it should not do in the case before us, as well as in that of school- 
“masters and tutors, though you believe I cannot assign any.’ But, 
Sir, will your indirect, and at a distance usefulness, together with your 
supposed necessity, authorize the master of the shoe-makers ay 
to take any one who comes in his hands, and punish him for not bel 
of the shoe-makers company, and not coming to their guild, when he, — 
who has a right to chuse of what trade and company he will be, thinks 
it not his interest to be a shoe-maker? Nor can he or any body else 
imagine that this force, this punishment is used to make him a good 
shoe-maker, when it is seen and avowed that the punishment ¢ 
and they are free from it who enter themselves of the co! 
whether they are really shoe-makers, or in earnest apply them 
be so or no, How much it differs from this, that the magist 
punish men for not being of his church, who chuse not 
when they are once entered into the communion of 
more, though they are as iggoyant, unskilful, and unp 
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ec ose of your church : but whoever 
nee in it, are free from force, whether they be really aonme 
nd apply themselves to those things which are for the salvation o| 
= ant i 0, they ought to 
As to what you say, that whether they chuse it or no, they “ g' 4 
chuse it: for your magistrate’s religion is the true religion, that a € 
question between you and them: but be that as it will, if force be to 
be used in the case, 1 have proved that be the magistrate’s religion 
true or false, he, whilst he believes it to be true, is under an obligation 
use force, as if it were true. : 
coe since given your instance of children so weighty and 
pressing, give me leave to return you your question ; | ask you then, 
aré not parents as much authorized to teach their children their 
féligion, as they are to teach them their trade, when they have designed 
them to it? May they not as lawfully correct them to make them 
learn their catechise, or the principles of their religion, as they may to 
make them learn Clenard’s grammar? Or may they not use force to 
make them go to mass, or whatever they believe to be the worship of 
the true religion, as to go to school, or to learn any art or trade? If 
' they may, as I think you will not deny, unless you will say, that none 
Sy parents may teach their children any religion: if they 
may, I say then, pray tell me a reason, if your arguments from the 
discipline of children be good, why the magistrate may not use force 
to bring men to his religion, as well as parents may use force to 
instruct children, and bring them up in theirs? When you have con- 
sidered this, you will perhaps find some difference between the state of 
children and grown men, betwixt those under tutelage and those who 
are free and at their own disposal ; and be inclined to think that those 
teasons which subject children in their non-age to the use of force, may 
Not, nor do concern men at years of discretion. 
Ou tell us farther, ‘that commonwealths are instituted for the attain- 
of all the benefits which political government can yield ; and 
erefore if the spiritual and eternal interests of men may any way 
cured or advanced by political government, the procuring and 
ig those interests must in all reason be received amongst the 
civil society, and so consequently fall within the compass of 
$s jurisdiction,’ Concerning the extent of the magis- 
m, and the ends of civil society, whether the author or 
the question, which is the chief business of your 56th 
following pages, I shall leave it to the readers to judge, 
Her, if you please, to a shorter issue. The question 
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is, whether the magistrate has any power to ‘ terpose a Ss 
of religion, or for the salvador te souls ? i pee abe prose i 
is, that civil societies are not constituted for that iene tae mangle a 
trate cannot use force for ends f. i ania a: 
pant s for which the commonwealth ‘was not ; 
The end of a commonwealth constituted can be supposed no other 
than what men in the constitution of, and entering into it osed ; 
and that could be nothing but protection from such injuries from other 
men, which they desiring to avoid, nothing but force could prevent or 
remedy ; all things but this being as well attainable by men living in 7 
neighbourhood without the bonds of a commonwealth, they could pro- 
pose to themselves no other thing but this in quitting their natural 
liberty, and putting themselves under the umpirage of a civil sovereign, 
who therefore had the force of all the members of the commonwealth 
put into his hands, to make his decrees to this end be obeyed. Now 
since no-man, or society of men can by their opinions in religion, or 
ways of worship, do any man who differed from them, any injury, which 
he could not avoid or redress, if he desired it, without the help of force; 
the punishing any opinion in religion, or ways of worship by the force 
given the magistrate, could not be intended by those who constituted 
or entered into the commonwealth, and so could be no end of it, but 
quite the contrary. For force from a stronger hand to bring a man to 
a religion which another thinks the true, being an injury which in the 
State of nature every one would avoid, protection from such injury is 
one of the ends of a commonwealth, and so every man has a right to 
Toleration, 

If you will say, that commonwealths are not voluntary societies 
constituted by men, and by men freely entered into, I shall desire you 
to prove it, 

In the mean time allowing it you for good, that commonwealths are 
constituted by God for ends which he has appointed, without the con- 
sent and contrivance of men: If you say, that one of pice 
Propagation of the true religion, and the salvation of mens souls; I 
shall desire you to shew me any such end expressly appointed by ; 
in revelation ; which since as you confess, you cannot do, you ha 
Tecourse to the general law of nature ; and what is this? "The law 
reason; whereby every one is commissioned to do good, And the pro- 
pagating the true religion for the salvation of mens souls, being doin; 
g00d, you say, the civil sovereigns are commissioned and req ired 

law to use their force for those ends. But since by this 
Civil sovereigns are commissioned and obliged alike to use ti 
tive power for the propagating the true religion, and the ¢ 
Souls ; and it is not possible for them to execute such a c 
obey that law, but by using force to bring men to that 
they judge the true ; by which use of force, much m 
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piesa Bog 
ea neasenaieenen by them ; php 
that y not think the great position of yours, “gasped 
ften ushered in with doubtless, for which you imagine you ~ 7 " 
Bee aeornst in a misapplied school-maxim, is past over a ig tly, 
and is not sufficiently answered ; I shall give you that farther satis 





: ieti institute » attaining all the bene- 
You say, ‘ civil societies are instituted for the attaining 


8g s which civi iety or political government can yield ;’ and the 
| Sa you ave Be becanse it has hitherto been er tom bape 
a edged that no power is given in vain :* and ey ae 7 
any of those benefits, | shall be obliged to admit that the ‘oom a 
‘attaining them was given in vain.” And if I do admit it, no ver 7. 
follow in human affairs : or if I may borrow an elegant a - 
out of the foregoing leaf, ‘the fortune of Europe does uit _ - 

‘upon it.’ In the voluntary institution, and bestowing of ea ef, — 
is no absurdity or inconvenience at all, that power sufficient or = 2 
ends, should be limited by those that give the power only to © << 
some part of them. The power which a general, commanding a po 
army has, may be enough to take more towns than one from the — { 
or to suppress a domestick sedition, and yet the power of — 
those benefits, which is in his hand, will not authorize him to —< 

the force of the army therein, if he be commissioned only to sieg 
and take one certain place. So it is in a commonwealth. The power 
that is in the civil sovereign is the force of all the subjects of the com- 
monwealth, which supposing it sufficient for other ends, than the pre- 
serving. the members of the commonwealth in peace from injury and 
_ violence : yet if those who gave him that power, limited the application 
3 it to that sole end, no opinion of any other benefits attainable by it 

authorize to use it otherwise. ; ; 

Saviour tells us expressly, that ‘all power was given him in 
and earth’ (Matt. xxviii. 11). By which power I imagine you 
jot say, ‘that the spiritual and eternal interest’ of those men 
you think need the help of political force, and of all other men 
uld not any way be procured or advanced ; and yet if you will 
| another place, you will find this power, which being all 
certainly have wrought on all men, limited to a certain 
says, ‘thou hast given him [/e. thy Son], power over all 
eternal life to as many as thou hast given 
her your universally acknowledged maxim 
















JOHN LOCKE ON TOLERATION, 
of logick be true enough to authorize you to say, | wn 
power was given him in vain, and to enable you oe 
from it, you were best see, vi 
But were your maxim so true that it proved, that 

indirectly and at a distance’ do some service towards ¢ 
‘advancing the spiritual interest’ of some few subjects of a 
monwealth, therefore force was to be employed to that end ; yet that 
will scarce make good this doctrine of yours ; ‘doubtless, common- 
wealths are instituted for the attaining all those benefits which 
‘political government can yield ; therefore if the spiritual and eternal 
‘interests of men may any way be procured or advanced by political 
‘government, the procuring and advancing those interests must in 
fall reason be reckoned among the ends of civil societies, and so 
‘consequently fall within the compass of the magistrate’s jurisdiction.’ 
For granting it true that ‘commonwealths are instituted for the 
‘attaining all those benefits which political government can yield, 
it does not follow ‘that the procuring and advancing the spiritual and 
‘eternal interest’ of some few members of the commonwealth by an 
application of power, which indirectly, and at a distance, or by acci- 
dent, may do some service that way, whilst at the same time it preju- 
dices, a far greater number in their civil interests ; can with reason be 
reckoned among the ends of civil society. 4 
‘That commonwealths are instituted for those ends, viz. for the pro- 
‘curing, preserving, and advancing mens civil interests, you say, no 
‘man will deny.’ To sacrifice therefore these civil interests of a 
great number of people, which are the allowed ends of the common= 
wealths, to the uncertain expectation of some service to be done 
indirectly and at a distance to a far less number, as experience has 
always shewed those really converted to the true religion by force to 
be, if any at all; cannot be one of the ends of the commonwealth. | 
Though the advancing of the spiritual and eternal interest bevof 


infinite advantage to the persons who receive that benefit, <a it 





















can be thought a benefit to the commonwealth when it is as 
them with the diminishing or destroying the Civil interests of great 
numbers of their fellow-citizens, then the ravaging of an enemy, the 
plague, or a famine, may be said to bring a benefit to the common~ 
wealth : for either of these may indirectly and at a distance do some 5 
service towards the advancing or procuring the spiritual and eternal 
interest of some of those who suffer in it, us 
In the two latter paragraphs you except against my want of 
ness, in setting down your opinion I am arguing against. 
been any way to take off the force of what you say, or that th 
could have been misled ny words in any part of tl 
Arguing against, you had reason to compl 
_ done better to have entertained the reader 


oa 









peau ote way be procured or advanced by political 
, the procuring and advancing those interests must in all 

‘be reckoned amongst the ends of civil societies.’ 
To which I answered, that if this be so, ‘Then this position must 
be true, viz. That all societies whatsoever are instituted for the — 
‘ing all the benefits that they may any way yield ; there being not ing 
‘ peculiar to civil society in the case, why that me sone es —_ 
tuted ini e benefits it can any way yield, a . 
“ or oaics argument it will follow, that all societies are 
‘instituted for one and the same end, #¢. tor the attaining all the bene- 
‘Sits they they can any way yield. By which account there will be no 
‘difference between church and state, a commonw ealth and an army, 
for between a family and the East India company ; all which have 
thithertd been thought distinct sorts of societies, instituted for different 
be esis hold good, one of the ends of the family 
fends. If your hypothesis g , “se pg 
‘must be to preach the Gospel, and administer the sacramen vit ; 
‘one business of an army to teach languages, and propagate religion ; 
Mhecause these are benefits some way or other attainable by those 
_ fsocieties ; unless you take want of commission and authority to be a 
‘sufficient impediment : and that will be so in other cases. To which 
‘you reply, ‘ Nor will it follow from hence, that all societies are insti- 
tuted for one and the same end (as you imagine it will), unless you 
“suppose all societies enabled by the power they are endued with to 
attain the same end, which I believe no man hitherto did ever affirm, 
-£And therefore, notwithstanding this position, there may be still as 
_ ‘great a difference as you please between church and state, a com- 
‘ *monwealth and an army, or between a family and the East-India 
‘company. Which several socicties, as they are instituted for different 
‘ends, so are they likewise furnished with different powers proportion- 
their respective ends,’ In which the reason you give to destroy 
ference, I am to thank you for, if you understood the force of it, 
very same.I bring to show that my inference from your 
ing is good. I say, that from your way of reasonings 
of government, ‘It would follow that all societies were 
one and the same end; unless you take want of com- 
thori 9 a sufficient impediment.’ And you tell 
unless I suppose all societies enabled by 






































Rect true knowledge and philosophy 












other words is, unless I suppose all who 
of any society, to lave all of them the same 

The natural force of all the members of any 
by the society can be procured to assist it, is in one : 
power of that society. This power or force is ly put 
one or few persons hands with direction and authority how to 
and this in another sense is called also the power of the society 


this is the power you here speak of, and in these following 
‘Several societies, as they are instituted for 


different ‘ likewise om 
‘are they furnished with different powers roe their re- 
‘spective ends.’ The power therefore of any society in this sen: ee 
nothing but the authority and direction given to those that have 
management of the force or natural power of the society, how and to. 
what ends to use it, by which commission the ends of societies are 
known and distinguished. So that all societies wherein those who are. 
intrusted with the management of the force or natural power of 
society, have commission and authority to use the force or natu 
power of the society to attain the same benefits, are instituted for f 
same end. And therefore, if in all societies, those who have the mae 
nagement of the force or natural power of the society, are commissioned _ 
or authorized to use that force to attain all the benefits attainable ‘ 
it, all societies are instituted to the same end: and so what I said 
still be true, viz. ‘That a family and an army, a commonwealth an 
‘church, have all the same end. And if your hypothesis hold g 
‘one of the ends of a family must be to preach the Gospel, and ad~ 
‘minister the sacraments; and one business of an army to teach 
‘languages, and propagate religion, because these are benefits 
“way or other attainable by those societies ; unless you take ree 
‘commission and authority to be a sufficient impediment: and. 
‘will be so too in other cases.’ To which you have said 1 =) 
what does confirm it, which you will a little better see, when you h 
considered that any benefit attainable by force or natural power 
society, does not prove the society to be instituted for that end, till 
also shew, that those to whom the management of the force « 
society is intrusted, are commissioned to use it to that end. 
And therefore to your next paragraph, I shall think it ans 
to print here side by side with it, that paragraph of mine to w 
















































intended it as an answer, 










des}, p. 421. ‘It is a benefit to 
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ae. 








brace the peripatetick philosophy, 
1 “a proper way to find the 
For perhaps the peripatetick 
ilosophy may not be true ; perhaps 
‘a great many have not time, nor 
parts to study it; perhaps a great 
‘many who have studied it, cannot be 

onvinced of the truth of it: and 
efore it cannot be a benefit to 
“the commonwealth, nor one of the 
ends of it, that these members of the 
_ * society should be disturbed, and dis- 
eased to no purpose, when they are 
«ui ity of no fault. For just the same 

eason, it cannot be a benefit to civil 
* society, that men should be punished 
in Denmark for not being Lutherans, 
*in Geneva for not being Calvinists, 
*and in Vienna for not being Papists, 
“as a means to make them find out 
‘the true religion. For so, upon your 
- ‘grounds, men must be treated in 
__ * those places as well as in England, 
_* for not being of the Church of Eng- 
 ‘Yand. And then, I beseech you, 
_ *consider the great benefit will accrue 
__ *to men in society by this method ; 
and I suppose it will bea hard thing 
‘for you to prove, that ever civil 
_ ‘governments were instituted to pu- 
x Sich men for not being of this or 
in religion ; however by 
ndirectly and at a distance, 

























study that 
philosophy, (and perhaps it may 
be no great matter neither, if 
they have not) yet all that have 
the true religion duly tendered 
them, have time, and all, but 
idiots and madmen, have parts 
likewise to study it, as much as 
it is necessary for them to study 
it. And though perhaps a great 
many who have studied that 
philosophy cannot be convinced 
of the truth of it, (which per- 
haps is no great wonder) yet no 
man ever studied the true reli- 
gion with such care and diligence 
as he might and ought to use, 
and with an honest mind, but he 
was convinced of the truth of it. 
And that those who cannot 
otherwise be brought to do this, 
shall be a little disturbed and 
diseased to bring them to it, I 
take to be the interest, not only 
of those particular persons who 
by this means may be brought 
into the way of salvation, but 
of the commonwealth likewise, 
upon these two accounts. 

1. Because the true religion, 
which this method propagates, 
makes good men ; and good men 
are always the best subjects, or 
members of the commonwealth ; 
not only as they do more sin- 
cerely and zealously promote the 
publick good than other men; 
but likewise in regard of the 
favour of God, which they often 
procure to the societies of which 
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__ may have the benefits you propose from mens being 


rs ae 


Cs aa to the commonwealth are, 1. ‘That the 






‘and impaired by it. And what spi- 
‘ritual benefit that can be to any 
‘multitude of men to be punished for 
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‘dissenting from a false or erroneous _ tles it to his special Protection : 
‘profession, I would have you find and blessing, So that where 
_ Out; unless it be a spiritual benefit this method is used, it proves 
“pitas aie te Ne — — a both a spiritual and a ciyjl 
yay. For if in all differin as 
‘ sects, one is in the wrong, it is : Wedhae - Nah a 
; hundred to one but that from which 
any one dissents, and is punished 
‘for dissenting from, is the wrong,’ 











You tell ‘us, the true religion is undoubtedly true? ( 
us too, who is undoubtedly judge of it, you had pion i ho 
till you will be pleased to determine that, it would be undoubtedl: os i 
that the king of Denmark is as undoubtedly judge of it at Conan 
and the emperor at Vienna, as the king of England in this island: I . 
do not say they judge as right, but they are by as much right judges, aa 
therefore have as much right to punish those who dissent from Luther= 
anism and Popery in those countries, as any other civil magistrate has 
to punish any dissenters from the national religion any where else, 
And who can deny but these briars and thorns laid in their way by the 
penal laws of those countries, may do some service indirectly and at 
a distance, to bring men there severally and impartially to examine 
matters of religion, and so to embrace the truth that must save them, b 
which the bare outward profession of any religion in the world will 
not do? a 

‘This true religion which is undoubtedly true, you tell us too, never 
“any body studied with such care and such diligence as he might and 
‘ought to use, and with an honest mind, but he was conyinced of the eee 
“truth of it? ae 

If you will resolve it in your short circular way, and tell me suchdili- 

gence as one ought to use, is such diligence as brings one to becon- 
vinced, it is a question too easy to be asked. If I should desire to 
know plainly what is to be understood by it, it would be a question too nt: 
hard for you to answer, and therefore I shall not trouble you with de- 
manding what this diligence which a man may and ought to use, is; _ 
nor what you mean by an honest mind. I only ask you, whether fo 
your way applied, be able to produce them ? that so the com 


















consequently embracing, the true religion, which you say 


miss, who is brought to that diligence, and that l 
method propagates, makes good men, 





; Sy Sa a ap G fae 
j ‘ so study 
miss thé being convinced of the ; 
being really of the true religion, and consequently good 
that I might not mistake in a thing of that consequence, | 
~ began to look about in those countries where force has been made use 
of to propagate what you allowed to be the true religion, and found 
complaints of as great a scarcity of good men there, as in other places. 
\ friend whom I discoursed on this point, said, It might possibly be 
world had not yet had the benefit of your method: because 
; had not yet been able to find that just temper of penalties 
on which your propagation of the true religion was built; and that 
thér it was great pity you had not yet discovered this great secret, 
it was to be hoped you would. Another, who stood by, said he did 
it see how your method could make men it wrought on, and brought 
to conformity, better than others, unless corrupt nature with impunity 
: to produce better men in one outward profession than in 
er. To which I replied, That we did not look on conformists 
through a due medium ; for if we did, with you, allow it presumeable 
that all who conformed did it upon conviction, there could be no just 
complaint of the scarcity of good men: and so we got over that 
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~ The second benefit you say your use of force brings to the common- 
wealth is, ‘that this care in any commonwealth, of God’s honour and 
‘mens salvation, intitles it to his special protection and blessing.’ 
- "Then certainly all commonwealths, that have any regard to the pro- 
tection and blessing of God, will not neglect to intitle themselves to it, 
ted of force to promote that religion they believe to be true. 
int I beseech you what care is this of the honour of God, and mens 
you speak of? Is it, as you have owned it, a care by penal- 
make men outwardly conform, and without any farther care or 
to presume that they do it upon conviction, and With a sincere 
of, and obedience to the truth ? But if the honour of God, 
aly: , consists not in an outward conformity to any re- 
in something farther ; what blessing they may expect whose 
far, and then presume the rest, which is the hardest part, 
least to be presumed, the Prophet Jeremy, chap. xlviii. 10, 
who says, ‘ Cursed be he that does the work of the Lord 
those who think it is the magistrate’s business to 

to embrace the truth that must save 


, which 
















what either of them says, to your pu 
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you suppose elsewhere proved, and I where examined, 40 tes 
the reader should be troubled any farthe cie them, ona 
I once knew a gentleman, who having cracked himself 
governable ambition, could never afterwards hear the place | 
mentioned without shewing marks of his distemper, I } 
the matter is, that when there comes in your way but the me: 
secular power in your or ecclesiasticks hands, you cannot contain - 
self; we have instances of it in other parts of your letter; and | 
again you fall into a fit, which since it produces rather marks of your 
breeding, than arguments for your cause, I shall leave them as they 
are to the reader, if you can make them go down with him for reasons 


from a grave man, or for a sober answer to what I say in that and the 
following paragraph. 


Much-what of the some size 
in the next paragraph, viz, 
‘and governments, if you wi 










in your ingenious reply to what I say 
* That commonwealths, or civil societies 
Il believe the judicious Mr. Hooker, are, 
‘as St. Peter calls them (1 Pet. ii, 13.), dvOpwrivn xriots, the contrivance 
‘and institution of man’ To which you smartly reply, for your choler — 
was up, ‘it is well for St. Peter that he had the judicious Mr. Hooker on 
‘his side.’ And it would have been well for you too to have seen that 
Mr. Hooker's authority was made use of not to confirm the authority of — 
St. Peter, but to confirm that sense J gave of St. Peter's words, which : 
is not so clear in our translation, but that there are those who, as T 
doubt not but you know, do not allow of it. But this being said when 
passion it seems rather employed your wit than your judgment, though 
nothing to the purpose, may yet perhaps indirectly and at a distance 
do some service, : 
And now, Sir, if you can but imagine that men in the corrupt state 
of nature might be authorized and required by reason, the law of 
nature, to avoid the inconveniencies of that state, and to that p 
to put the power of governing them into some one or more 
hands in such forms, and under such agreements as they should h 
fit; (which governors so set over them for a good end by their | 
choice, though they received all their power from those, who by tl 
law of nature had a power to confer it on them, may very 
called powers ordained of God, being chosen and appointed by 
who had authority from God so to do: for he that receives 
sion, limited according to the discretion of him that gives 1 
another who had authority from his prince so to do, may truly, 
so far as his commission reaches, to be appointed or 
prince himself.) It may serve as an answer to your two ne: 
and to shew that there is no opposition or difficulty in « 
Peter, St, Paul, or the judicious Mr. Hooker s 1 



















those powers that are, are ordained 









inte power of the society, or any sovereign they 
over them;’ you reply, ‘very true, Sir; but they can sub- 
be punished in their temporal interest, if they despise or 
eglect those greater interests.’ How they can submit to be punished 
by any men in their temporal interests, for that which they cannot 
submit to be judged by any man, when you can shew, I shall admire 
your politicks. Besides, if the compact about matters of religion be, 
that those should be punished in their temporal, who neglect or despise 
f eternal interest ; who I beseech you is by this agreement rather to 
_ be punished, a sober Dissenter, who appears concerned for religion and 
his salyation, or an irreligious prophane or debauched Conformist ? By 
Such as despise or neglect those greater interests, you here mean only 
Dissenters from the national religion: for those only you punish, 


ph you represent them under such a description as belongs not 
a iiarly to them ; but that matters not, so long as it best suits your 











Tn your next paragraph you wonder at my news from the West- 
> Indies, I suppose because you found it not in your books of Europe or 
is a But whatever you may think, I assure you all the world is not 
Mile-end. But that you may be no more surprized with news, let me 
ask you, whether it be not possible that men, to whom the rivers and 
» woods afforded the spontancous provisions of life, and so with na 
ry possessions of land, had no enlarged desires after riches or 

Wwer, should live together in society, make one people of one lan- 
guage under one Chieftain, who shall have no other power but to com- 
mand them in time of common war against their common enemies, 
lout any municipal laws, judges, or any person with superiority 
bli amongst them, but ended all their private differences, if 
arose, by the extemporary determination of their neighbours, or of 
chosen by the parties, I ask you, whether in such a com- 
the Chieftain who was the only man of authority amongst 
any power to use the force of the commonwealth to any 
aes \ a“ of it against an enemy, though other benefits 
Dy it 


of mine to which you mean your next for an answer, 

















a es L. IIL. p. 63. As to 
fo prove that your next paragraph, I 
d tothe think I might now wholly 








“fa good argument. 









‘magistrate, in these words: It is not 
‘committed to him by God, because it 
‘appears not that God has ever given any 
“such authority to one man over another, as 
‘to compel any one to his religion, This, 
‘when first I read it, I confess I thought 
But you say, this is 
‘quite beside the business ; and the rea- 
‘son you give, is, for the authority of the 
“magistrate is not authority to compel any ‘true or false, nor any + 
“one to his religion, but only an authority ‘ thing to the truth or va- 
‘to procure all his subjects the means of ‘lidity of his own, or any 

‘discovering the way of salvation, and to ‘religion whatsoever ;? yet 
“procure withal, as much as in him lies, I think it maydo much 
‘that none remain ignorant of it, etc. I fear, toward the upholding and 


“Sir, you forget yourself. The author was preserving the juriadie: 
i 






























trate’s authority | 
‘no force or s 
‘any religion, 


‘not writing against your new hypothesis, ligion within his 
‘before it was known in the world. He tion ; and in that 
‘may be excused, if he had not the gift of may properly enoug! 
‘prophecy, to argue against a notion which _ said to establish it 
“was not yet started. He had in view only 
“the laws hitherto made, and the punish- 
‘ments, in matters of religion, in use in the world, The penal 
*I take it, are laid on men for being of different ways of re 
“which, what is it other but to compel them to relinquish their 
‘and to conform themselves to that from which they differ? If this 
‘be not to compel them to the magistrate’s religion, pray tell us 
‘is? This must be necessarily so understood ; unless it ean be 
‘posed that the law intends not to have that done, which with pena 
‘it commands to be done ; or that punishments are not ¢ m) 
‘not that compulsion the author complains of. The law says, D 
‘and live ; embrace this doctrine, conform to this way of w 

‘be at ease and free ; or else be fined, imprisoned, banished, 
‘If you can shew among the laws that have been made in E: 
‘concerning religion, and I think I may say any where else, 
‘that punishes men for not having impartially examined 
‘they have embraced or refused, I think I may yield 
*Law-makers have been generally wiser than to make 
“not be executed: and therefore their laws were 





beside the author's business to alledge, that God 

ve such authority to one man over another, as to poe oi 

“his teligion.. I will grant, if you please, religion cota lished 

Sa tty odd way of speaking in the mouth of a Christi m, 
“sia eee te in fashion, as if the magistrates authority cou 

‘add es ee netion to any religion, whether true or false. I 

af ‘reli siete so far considered the magistrate’s authority, 

E neres ‘vith the author, that he hath none to compel men 

to his religi Much less can he, by any establishment of law, 

i a dine to the truth or validity of his own, or any religion 


* whatsoever.’ 


“That i ver you think this paragraph of 
Pree annexed is all the answer you Perera 
pin . But yet in that little you say, you must give me iy 
to take ice ‘ if, sou say, the magistrate’s authority may ¢@ 
ay ee che > ni "4 serving the true religion within 
“*much towards the upholding and preserving 
Chis j a aan } haere may it do much towards the upholding bn 
5 . of a false religion, and in that respect, if you say true, oe 
aid establish it. For I think I need not mind you here agi o 
at i d his opinion what shall be esta 
it it must unavoidably depend upon I 
d jected as false. ; 
j Mee kere my thoughts concerning the most material - 
t you say touching the magistrate’s commission to use fone 
of religion, together with some incident places in your answer, 
T have taken notice of as they have come in my way. 


largeness of the Author's Toleration, who would not have 

sa 3s, and Pagans excluded from the civil rights of - 
because of their religion; I said, ‘I feared it 

1, that we pray in earnest for their conversion, if we 

the ordinary and probable means of it, either by 


dhe goeranmscagsinacals 1 | 


“the commonwealth ; which alone can e 

‘and privileges of it. But as to Jews, Maho a 
*of them do not care to live among us, unless they ; ma 
‘the rights and privileges of the commonwealth ; tl 
‘that favour is not, I suppose, to be looked upon as d 


‘us, or excluding them from the ordinary and probable 
‘version ; but as a just and ne 


‘wealth, in respect to the m 
‘Judaism, or Mahometanism, 
*the same rights with them, 


ke 


cessary caution in a Christian com 

embers of it: who, if such a 
or Paganism, were permitted to 

would be much the more in dange: 

“seduced by them ; seeing they would lose no worldly advantage’ 
*such a change of their religion: whereas if they could not turn t 
“of those religions, without forfeiting the civil rights of the common- 
‘wealth by doing it, it is likely they would consider well befor : 
“did it, what ground there was to expect that they should get any 

“by the exchange, which would countervail the loss they should st 

“by it’ I thought protection and impunity of men, not of 

civil things, might have been accounted the civil tights of the 

wealth, which the author meant; but you, to make it seem mor 

the word ‘privileges.’ Let it be so. Live amongst you then 
Mahometans, and Pagans may; but indenisoned they must 

But why? Are there not those who are members of your 

wealth, who do not embrace the truth that must save them, a 

than they? What think you of Socinians, Papists, An 

Quakers, Presbyterians? If they do not reject the truth ne ‘ 
salvation, why do you punish them? Or if some that are in the 

to perdition, may be members of the commonwealth, why 

these be excluded upon the account of religion? For I think 

no great odds, as to saving of souls, which is the only er 

they are punished, amongst those religions, each whereof 

those who are of it miss salvation. Only if there be any { 

ing those who are of the national church, the danger is 


‘religion which comes nearest to it, and most resembles | 


this you think ‘but a just and necessary caution in a © 
‘monwealth in respect of the members of it’ I sup 
to speak doubtfully, these members of a Christian ci 


_take such care of, are members also of the national 


gion is the true; and therefore you call them in 












: vantage of truth or interest to prevail by. It is there- 
omen national church, as I conclude pee nance wr — of 
this paragraph, where you speak of God’s own peculiar people, whom 
. ete ea be se Ss more in danger to be seduced by them, 

if they were indenisoned, since they would lose no worldly advantage 
by such a change of their religion, #¢. by quitting the national church, 
; hometans, or Pagans. t 
» his ate haceres you say of the sae —_— of ——s 
provided the law, how well you think the members of the na- 
tional ote are Rearrueted in the true religion. It shews also, what- 
ever you say of its being presumable that they embrace it upon con- 
Vietion, how much you are satisfied that the members of the national 
‘Church are convinced of the truth of the religion they profess, or rather 
Werd with; since you think them in great danger to change it for 
Judaism, Mahometism, or Paganism itself upon equal terms, and be- 
cause they shall lose no worldly advantage by such a change. But if 
“the forfeiting the civil rights of the commonwealth, be the proper 
remedy to keep men in the communion of the church, why is it 
used to keep men from Judaism or Paganism, and not from Phana- 
ticism? Upon this account, why might not Jews, Pagans, and Ma- 
hhometans be admitted to the rights of the pea eo as oe 
Papists, ndents, and Quakers? But you distribute to every 
lattes your good pleasure ; and doubtless are fully justified by 
these following words ; ‘And whether this be not a reasonable and 
‘necessary caution, any man may judge, who does but consider within 
"how few ages after the flood, superstition and idolatry prevailed over 
*the world, and how apt even God’s own peculiar people were to re- 
‘ceive that mortal infection notwithstanding all that he did to keep 
~ "them from it.’ 
What the state of religion was in the first ages after the flood, is so 
“imperfectly known now, that as I have shewed you in another place, 
| make little advantage to your cause from thence. And since 
the same corruption then, which as you own, withdraws men 
om the true religion, and hinders it from prevailing by its own 
out the assistance of force ; and it is the same corruption 
Dissenters, as well as Jews, Mahometans, and Pagans, from 
the truth : why different degrees of punishments should 
till there be found in them different degrees of obsti- 
l some better reason. Why this common pravity of 
aoe : 
ery) “ 

















_— Wealth with the exercise of their religion, but 












JOHN LOCKE ON TOLERATION, = = 
human nature should make Judaism Mahometism, or more — 
catching than any sort of Nonconformity, which hinders ee 
embracing the true religion; so that Jews, Mahometans, and Pagans 
must, for fear of infecting others, be shut out from the commonwealth 
when others are not, I would fain know. Whatever it was that so 
disposed the Jews to idolatry before the captivity, sure it is, they im 
resisted it, and refused to change, not only where they might have — 
done it on equal terms, but have had great advantage to boot; and 
therefore it is possible that there is something in this matter, which 
neither: you nor I do fully comprehend, and may with a becoming 
humility sit down and confess, that in this, as well as other parts of 
his providence, God's ways are past finding out. But of this we may 
be certain from this instance of the Jews, that it is not reasonable to 
conclude, that because they were once inclined to idolatry, that there- 
fore they, or any other people are in danger to turn Pagans, whenever 
they shall lose no worldly advantage by such a change. But if we 
may Oppose nearer and known instances to more remote and uncer- 
tain, look into the world, and tell me, since Jesus Christ brought life 
and immortality to light through the Gospel, where the Christian reli- 
gion meeting Judaism, Mahometism, or Paganism upon equal terns, 
lost so plainly by it, that you have reason to suspect the members of a 
Christian commonwealth would be in danger to be seduced to either 
of them, if they should lose no worldly advantage by such a change of 
their religion, rather than likely to increase among them? Till you 
can find then some better reason for excluding Jews, etc. from the 
rights of the commonwealth, you must give us leave to look on this as 
a bare pretence. Besides, I think you are under a mistake, which — 
shews your pretence against admitting Jews, Mahometans, and Pagans, 
to the civil rights of the commonwealth, is ill grounded ; for what law 
T pray is there in England, that they who turn to any of those religions, 
forfeit the civil rights of the commonwealth by doing it? Such a law 
I desire you to shew me ; and if you cannot, all this pretence is out of 
doors, and men of your church, since on that account they would lose 
no worldly advantage by the change, are in as much danger to 
be seduced, whether Jews, Mahometans, and Pagans are indenisoned 
or no. 

But that you may not be thought too gracious, you tell us, ‘ That as 
‘to Pagans particularly, you are so far from thinking that they ought _ 
‘not to be excluded from the civil rights of the commonwealth, because 
‘ of their religion, that you cannot see how their religion can be su 
‘by any commonwealth that knows and worships the only tr 
‘they would be thought to retain any jealousy for his hoi 
‘for that of human nature.’ Thus then you order the 
and Mahometans may be permitted to live in a Chr 



















































the countenance of the magistrate, nor the 
people. And who sees not how one is bound to 
propagating of the true religion, and the con 

saving of souls ina 
doubt but that there 
Though yet some me 
however they pray fo) 
of Pagans, who will n 








before what usage the persons of Jews, Maho- 
were to have, you ona sudden tell us their religion 
to be suffered, but say not what must be done with their persons, 
do you think it reasonable that men who have any religion, should 










either go to them to instruct them, 


“ime ~ them to come to us for the means of conversion. 
: ‘ A t religion, in order to their It is true what you say, ‘what Pagans call religion j bomi to 
5 : without the exercise of tha‘ rahi endear a say, P gion is abomination to. : 
ee ese ae is no other but to make them down-right irreligious, ‘the Almighty,’ But if that requires any thing from those who retain > 
of ee ry notion of a Deity insignificant, and of no influence any jealousy for the honour of God, it is something more than bar 1 
; and render 7s wag their conversion. It being less dangerous to about the place where those abominations shall be committed. The 
~ agp ane, to have men ignorant of a Deity, and so without true concern for the honour of ( 


‘od is not, that idolatry should be shut 
sledge a superior Being, but out of England, but that it should be les ed na , 
: tn ston eskenmiedes i ' sened every where, and by the 
any religi b 


Sep a hipping him in light and preaching of the Gospel be banished out f the world, 
s hem to neglect or refuse worship 8 P anished out 0 

pig Be shes baliceve he + oe ig to render them acceptable Pagans and Idolaters are, as you say, the ‘greatest dish e 
that way, t 


tohim; it being a great deal less fault, and that which we were every ‘ceivable to God almighty,’ they are as much so on the other side ¢ 


— 


. + of him, than acknowledging Tweed, or the sea, as on this ; for he from his throne equal beholds all 

one of us once guilty he oem we think due to him, I the dwellers upon earth. Those therefore who are tk pbs Pr 

. and not to pay “3 ag yho retain any jealousy for the honour honour of God, will not upon the account of his honour, be ned 
do not see therefore how t gee ‘ cine rst them in order to their for their being in this or that place, while there are idolaters in the 
of God, can permit men v— — ‘ Kon tyler God, according to the world ; but that the number of those who are-such a dishonour tohim, — 

_ conyersion, and require of t _ - u think it a preparation to your should every day be as much as possible diminished, and they be 
best of their knowledge : unless te » and knowingly to affront the brought to give him his due tribute of honour and praise in ‘aaa 
true > —. — po a religion you would bring them of worship. It is in this that a jealousy, which is in earnest for G 
Deity ; alge 


pan allow men to make bold with the sense they have of him, and honour, truly shews itself, in wishing 
oto him oe honour which in their consciences they ne yen 
: i i hem and every body else appe 
is due to him, and which must to t a ae ae 
. -inconsi ith all religion. Since therefore to adm 
eo cuangtiag eee, Sets religion, cannot be reasonable, nor con- 
ducing to their conversion ; if the exercise of their religion, as you say, 
e not to be suffered amongst us till they are converted, I do not see 
1 persons can be suffered amongst us, if that exception must be 
[they are converted ; and whether then they are not excluded 
- ordinary means of conversion, I leave you to consider. 
r this necessity had not made you think on another way of 
s the ordinary means of conversion, without their living 3 
1s, that way by which in the beginning of Christianity 
it to the Heathen world by the travels and preaching 
successors of the Apostles are not, it seems, *s 
of the commission, ‘Go and teach all nations.’ 


nd endeavouring to abate 
the abomination, and drive idolatry out of the world, not in driving _ 


idolaters out of any one country, or sending them away to places’ 
company where they shall find more enco 
a strange jealousy for the honour of God, that looks not b 
mountain or river as divides a Christian and Pagan country. 
ever idolatry is committed, there God’s honour is con 
thither mens jealousy for his honour, if it be sincere 
extend, and be in pain to lessen and take away the prove 
the place God is provoked and dishonoured in, which is 
Consideration in respect of the Lord of all the earth, will no ot 
employ their zeal, who are in earnest, than as it may 1 
conduce to their conversion of the offenders. — 
But if your jealousy for the honour of God, 
be excluded from the rights of 














































































JOHN LOCKE on. ‘oI 
‘that holy religion which he taught them,’ a 
teaches what that religion is, ‘This is life etern 
“know thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ 
(Jobn xvii. 3). But must it be expected, that therefore they s 
be of one mind in things not necessary to salvation ? for 
unity it was our Saviour prayed for here, it is certain the Aj 
themselves did not all of them agree in every thing; but ey 


chief of them have had differences amongst them in matters of 
aS appears from Gal. ii. 11, 


An agreement in truths necessar 
of charity and brotherly kindness 















poe far as you 
‘ in earnest carries you SO iat 
: vn Te son eectae looked about you, Sa Ae he 
talk of ore oi do such things should be waren pnt 
s nagaoansipo the exercise of no such religion be any 
sent away, 


‘nation to God under 
hings are no less an abomination - to your 
us? for those thing One word more I have to say 






























y to salvation, and the 





ul with the diversity of opinions in 
Sadi an Pagan name. ‘e+ be any thing more than in other things, is that which will very well consist with Christian w 
Christian t 5 f it be 3 : 
= honour of God, that i ver abominations and and is all possibly to be had in this world, in such an i rable weal 
y for the hon ss earnestly against other abc ; y E 2 2 St a : 
talk, it will set itself no less earr — st of idolatry. : ness and difference of mens understandings, This probably would 
{ ; yains a a) y is to be ribut 4 : 
ae f them, than agai sre he says, ‘ idolatry is ‘ contribute more 
a ‘the practisers 0} 28, where he says, 


to the conversion of Jews, 
As to that in Job ag = ylone, were there no other, a if there were proposed to them and others, 
“punished by the judge ; this P Sah , conclude that book writ by a 
5 ir nion, oc 
i onfirm their op! 
sufficient to ¢ 


-ommonwealth adder deaheal , ing Clana : 
: he punishing of idolatry in that pare ‘ et oe pudder and talk about uniting 
Jew. And how pes | I refer you for information to the 4 
resent case, . 
concerns our p 


© ] according to the draught and presc ij ti a ‘a 
arry you | | 
d your je alousy fo the honou of G rd ¢ 

§ oes ¥ 
letter, But ho oment 


i of a certain set of men any where. 
from amongst you, but yet admit “What blame will lie on the authors and 
relig 4 Q a? 4 ani ee 
to an exclusion of the Pagan — oe the honour of God concerned ‘divisions,’ and, let me 
‘ S 
. 4 d Mahometan ‘ 
of the Jewish an 





Mahometans and Pagans, 
for their admittance into _ 


the church, only the plain simple truths of the 
salvation, than all the fruitless 


promoters of sects and 
add, animosities amongst Christians, ‘ when — 





‘Christ comes to make inquisition why no more Jews, an 
— > H f ‘ Daan . 

: : it before the time o and Pagans were converted they who are concerned ought 
F : nying our Saviour -e heen writ before the : ; t 
a on = look upon Job to have i so by a stranger to the ‘well to consider.’ And to abate in §reat measure this mischief for 
_ > as the author would have it (p. “ihe ‘ neral apostacy he lays so the future, they who talk so much of sects and divisions, would do 

ses. te * in the general @ - i e 

commonwealth of Israel ; it 1s og that there was a govern well to consider too, whether those are 


not most authors and promoters — 
much stress on, was not sprea tablished out of Judea, free from, nay ¢ of sects and divisions, who impose creeds and ceremonies and articles 

i abdhsne : 

is own confession, es 

- ment, by his o 


; ~ might not be many more as of mens making: and make things not necessary to 
i. gealous against idolatry : and why ang 7 it will concern him to necessary terms of communion, excluding and driving ; 
a oi which we hear of but by chance, such as out of conscience and persuasion cannot assent and 
oie a : s, Mahometans, and Pagans them ; and treating them as if they were utter aliens from th 

3 Y on, ‘But as to the converting J — rogress made in it, till of God, and such as were deservedly shut out as unfit to be 

Dn Te cidenivy, I fear there will be no ae los among themselves. of it: who narrow Christianity within bounds of their o 

; Poa taiane come to a better agreement a should believe in him, which the Gospel knows nothing of ; and often for things by 
‘Tam sure our Saviour prayed - is Ss ’ (i.e, 1 suppose in that holy confessed indifferent, thrust men out of their commun 
might be one in the Father pe ry Father), that the world might punish them for not being of it. 
iaetiiets he taught them tron ee need therefore.when. be comes Who sees not, but the bond of unity might be ] 
' that the Father had sent him: ‘a different persuasions of men concerning things not ne 













































































Mahometans, and Pagans | 
inquisition, why no more Jews, that a great tion, if they were not made necessary to church 
ai ny rei eerie two thinking men of the Church of England are 
sons among the professors of it: which therefore, 1} one from the other in several ial. poi 
0 iy, and all that would not be guilty, ought w theless are members of the same , 


sur Saviour prayed that all might be one ‘i tema 







by articles and ceremonies of their own forming, 
Gaseasronmeide all that have not persuasions which 
~ is gag adel authority. No man has - ei a 
‘ i he church of Christ, for tha’ 
eas vin soe shat him out of heaven. ‘Whosoever 
does so, is traly the author and promoter of schism and a cael a 
) aeect and tears in pieces the church of Christ, of which every 
) believes and practises what is necessary to salvation, is a p? 
and saben ; and cannot, without the guilt of schism, be separated 
ee kept out of its external communion. In this ‘lording it over 
og hen of God? (1 Pet. v. 2, 3), and thus overseeing by Eng 
tion on the unwilling, and not consenting, which seems to ae 
meaning of St. Peter, most of the lasting sects which so mang 
Christianity had their original, and continue to have their payne 
it se established sects under the specious names 
eal algae by their contracted and arbitrary limits ie 
communion, justify against themselves the separation and like py ante 
of others, the difference of opinions which do not sq muc : 
in as to appear and be owned under Toleration, would either make 
no sect nor division; or else, if they were so extravagant as to be 
to what is necessary to salvation, and so peepee gn aetty ‘2 
yation, the clear light of the Gospel, joined with a strict ag 
manners, would quickly chase them out of the world. But Ms 
: needless impositions, and most points in divinity are pape by 
the penal laws of kingdoms, and the specious pretences of authority, 
what hopes is there that there should be such an union amongst 
, (Christians any where as might invite a rational Turk or Infidel to 
ae embrace a religion whereof he is told they have a revelation from 
God, which yet in some places he is not suffered to read, and in no 
place shall be permitted to understand for himself, or to follow accord- 
the best of his understanding, when it shall at all thwart, 
1 in things confessed not necessary to salvation, any of oo 
of doctrine, discipline, or outward worship, whereof the 
th has been pleased to make up its articles, polity, and 
And I ask, what a sober sensible heathen must think of 
s amongst Christians not owing to Toleration, if he should 


















JOHN LOCKE ON TOLERATION, 


directly one way or the other: each contending 1 50 eager- j 
ness, that they deny each other to be churches peter is, in 
effect, to be true Christians? To which if one should add tie 
stantiation, consubstantiation, real presence, articles and distinctio 
set up by men without authori 


ty from Scripture, and other less differ- 
ences, which good Christians may dissent about without indangering 
their salvation, established by law in the several parts of Christendom: 
I ask, whether the magistrates interposing in matters of religion, and 


establishing national churches by the force and Iti ivil laws, 
with their distinct, and neceseany: aa 


at home reputed necessary, confessions and 

ceremonies, do not by law and power authorize and perpetuate sects 

among Christians, to the great prejudice of Christianity, and scandal 

to infidels, more than any thing that can arise froma mutual Toleration 

with charity and a good life ? , 
Those who have so much in the 





om sina j their mouths, ‘ the authors of sects and 
i ‘ So little advantage to their cause, I shall desire to 
consider, whether national churches established as now they are, are 
not as much sects and divisions in Christianity, as smaller collections, 
under the name of distinct churches, are in respect of the national ? 
Only with this difference, that these subdivisions and discountenanced 
sects, wanting power to enforce their peculiar doctrines and discipline, 
usually live more friendly like Christians, and seem only to demand 
Christian liberty ; whereby there is less appearance of unchristian 
division among them: whereas those national sects, being backed by 
the civil power, which they never fail to make use of, at least as a 
pretence of authority over their brethren, usually breathe out nothing 
but force and persecution, to the great reproach, shame, and dishonour 
of the Christian religion. 
I said, ‘that if the magistrate would severely and impartially set 
‘themselves against vice in whomsoever it is found, and leave men to 


‘their own consciences in their articles of faith, and ways of ie 
® : 













‘true religion would spread wider, and be more fruitful in th 
‘its professors, than ever hitherto it has done by the imposing of creeds” 
‘and ceremonies,’ Here I call only immorality of manners, vice; 
you on the contrary, in your answer, give the name of vice to errors in. 
opinion, and difference in ways of worship from the national church 
for this is the matter in question between us, express it as you please. 
This being a contest only about the signification of a short syllable it 
the English tongue, we must leave to the masters of that lan: ua 
judge which of these two is the proper use of it, But yet, | 
using the word vice, you conclude presently, taking it in your s 
not mine, that the magistrate has a power pie ee 8 Er 
because it is a vice. 1 will, if you please, in what 1: 










‘in decent ways ; 
ordering of those matters, are not comprehended in the name 
But you tell me, ‘If I except these things, and will not allow 
“tthem to be called by the name of vice, perhaps other men may think 
‘it as reasonable to except some other things [#. from being called 
vices] which they have a kindness for ; for instance, some may perhaps 
cept arbitrary divorce, polygamy, concubinage, simple fornication, 
rope ed within degrees thought forbidden.’ Let them except 
iese, and if you will, drunkenness, theft, and murder too, from the 
-of vice ; nay, call them virtues : will they, by their calling them 
so, be exempt from the magistrate’s power of punishing them? Or 
ean they claim an impunity by what I have said? Will these immo- 
 ralities by the names any one shall give, or forbear to give them, 
 €hecome articles of faith, or ways of worship?’ Which is all, as I 
5 expressly say in the words you here cite of mine, that I would have 
¥ ‘the magistrates leave men to their own consciences in. But, Sir, you 
have, for me, liberty of conscience to use words in what sense you 
please; only I think, where another is concerned, it savours more 
of ingenuity and love of truth, rather to mind the sense of him that 
"speaks, than to make a dust and noise with a mistaken word, if any 
such advantage were given you. 
You say, ‘that some men would through carelessness never acquaint 
) ives with the truth which must save them, without being forced 
eS *to do it, which (you suppose) may be very true, notwithstanding that 
I say) some are called at the third hour, some at the ninth, and 
_ fsome at the eleventh hour; and whenever they are called, they 
_ embrace all the truths necessary to salvation. At least I do not shew 
“why it may not: and therefore this may be no slip for any thing 
¢ said to prove it to be one.’ This I take not to be an answer 
argument, which was, that since some are not called till the 
hour, no body can know who those are, ‘who would never 
t selves with those truths that must save them, without 
is therefore necessary, and may indirectly and at a 
‘them some service. Whether that was my argument or 
reader to judge: but that you may not mistake it now 
here it is so, and needs another answer. 
sing punishments in short is this, that all that conform 
church, where it is true, as in England, should 


the word only in another sense, which 
your meaning in the use of that word or no, 
So to take it, or whether that opinion which I 
mistake, when you tell us, ‘that not examining, is 
for which they are punished, be not your inion, let i 
reader : for when you have that word in whahantie a 
said will be nevertheless true, viz. ‘That to aide 
; Dissenters, to make them consider, has winced impraci 
“it, unless not to be of the national religion, and not to ec 
be the same thing.” These words you answer nothi : 
you thought a great advantage of talking about my rae of y« 


word only. But unless you will of th 
y ss suppose, not to be en 
church, and not to consider, be the same thing it will follow, that 
o fo . 


ake them consider, has some- ; 


punish Dissenters, as Dissenters, to m 
thing of impracticable in it. 


The law punishes all Dissen A make 
conform, that’s evident ; to rea eae pt all : 
say you: that cannot be, for it says nothing of it ; noris it pron: 
all Dissenters have not considered ; nor ‘is there ens 
the law to enquire whether they have considered hen ale Pre: 
form ; yet this was the end intended by the magistrate. Sa eel 
yoy it is practicable and allowable in making Jaws, for the legis: r 
Jay punishments by law on men, for an end which the ma’ 
of, for he says nothing of it; on men, whom he poo takes | 
to enquire, whether they have done it or no, before he ‘relate 
punishment, which had no other next end bet to make them 
it. But though he says nothing of considering in laying on 
penalties, nor asks any thing about it, when he talben bene 
every body must understand that he so meant it. Sir Sancho | a 
in the government of his island, did not expect that men 
understand his meaning by his gaping : but in another island 
if you had the management, you would not think it to have 
of impracticable or impolitick in it: for how far the provisio 
of instruction takes this off, we shall see in another place. ; 
to lay punishments on men for an end which is already 
some among the Dissenters may have considered, is what ot! 
makers look on as impracticable, or at least unjust, But to th 
athe in your usual way of circle. That ‘if? I se YOu 
punishing Dissenters whether they consider or 

‘mistake ; for the Dissenters (which is my wor re 
you ‘are for punishing, are only such as reject tl 


‘them of the truth of it, who therefore 





is 


ape reece ea is so the true church of God, that 
no ‘out of its communion can embrace the truth that must save 
him, or be in the way to salvation. For if a man may be in the way 
to salvation out of the national church, he is enough in the true church, 
and needs no force to bring him into any other; for when a man is in 
the way to salvation, there is no necessity of force to bring him into 
church of any denomination, in order to his salvation. So that 
not to be of the national church, though true, will not be a fault which 
‘the magistrate has a right to punish, until sufficient evidence is offered 
‘to prove that a man cannot be saved out of it. ’ Now since you tell us, 
that by sufficient evidence you mean such as will certainly win assent ; 
when you have offered such evidence to convince men that the — 
church, any where, is so the true church, that men cannot be save 
out of its communion, I think I may allow them to be so faulty as to 
4 deserve what punishment you shall think fit. If you hope to mend the 
matter by the following words, where you say, that where such evi- 
"dence is offered, there mens not being convinced, can only be imputed 
to mens not considering as they ought,’ they will not help you. For 
*to consider as they ought,’ being by your own interpretation, ‘ to con- 
: €sider so as not to reject ;’ then your answer amounts to just thus 
much, ‘That it is a fault not to be convinced that the national church 
‘js*the true church of God, where sufficient evidence is offered to con- 
vince men that it is so. Sufficient evidence is such as will certainly 
“gain assent with those who consider as they ought, #. ¢. who consider 
€s0 as not to reject, orto be moved heartily to embrace,’ which I think 
isto be convinced. Who can have the heart now to deny any of this ? 
Can there be any thing surer, than that mens not being convinced, is 
to be imputed to them if they are not convinced, where such evidence 
js offered to them as does convince them? And to punish all such, you 
hay free consent. 
her all you say have any thing more in it than this, I appeal to 
lers ; and should willingly do it to you, did not I fear, that the 
of those good and plausible words in your head, ‘of sufficient 
consider as one ought,’ etc. might a little jargogle your 
and lead you hoodwinked the round of your own beaten cir- 
This is a danger those are much exposed to, who accustom them- 
o relative and doubtful terms, and so put together, that though — 
signify something, yet when their meaning comes to be 
y are placed, it amounts to just nothing. 
What justice it would be for the magistrate to punish 
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JOHN LOCKE ON TOLRRATION, 


‘one for not being a Cartesian, it will be enough cousidee whet 
&3 Tawe proved it to: be asnecestary Sarah tea alien ath 
‘be Christians, or members of God’s church? This will beamuch better _ 
answer to what I said, when you have proved that to be a Christian 
oramember of God's church, it is necessary for a Dissenter to be of 
the Church of England. If it be not justice to punish a man for not_ 
being a Cartesian, because it is not as necessary to be a Cartesian as 
to be a Christian ; I fear the same argument will hold against punishing 
a man for not using the cross in baptism, or not kneeling at the Lord’s 
Supper : and it will lie on you to prove, that it is as necessary to use 
the cross in baptism, or kneeling at the Lord’s Supper, as it is to be a 
Christian ; for if they are not as necessary as it is to be a Christian, 
you cannot by your own rule, without injustice, punish men for not — 
conforming to a church wherein they are made an indispensable part i 
of conformity ; and by this rule it will be injustice to punish any man 
for not being of that church wherein any thing is required not 
necessary to salvation ; for that, I think is the necessity of being a 





Christian. 


To shew the unreasonableness of punishing Dissenters to make them 
examine, I said, ‘that so they were punished for not having offended 
‘against a law ; for there is no law of the land that requires them to 
‘examine,’ Your reply is, That ‘you think the contrary is plain 
enough, for where the laws, ‘ provide sufficient means of instruction in 
‘the true religion, and then require all men to embrace that religion ; 
‘you think the most natural construction of those laws is, that they 
‘require men to embrace it upon instruction and conviction, as it can> 
‘not be expected they should do without examining the grounds upon 
‘which it stands.’ Your answer were very true, if they could not em- 
brace without examining and conviction. But since there is a shorter 
way to embracing, which cost no more pains than walking as far as the 
church, your answer no more proves that the law requires examining, 
than if a man at Harwich being subpoenaed to appear in Westminster, 
Hall next term, you should say the subpoena required him to come 
sea, because there was sufficient means provided for his passage in the 
ordinary boat that by appointment goes constantly from Harwich to 
London: but he taking it to be more for his ease and dispatch, goes — 
the shorter way by land, and finds that having made his appearancein 
court as was required, the law is satisfied, and there is no enquiry made, — 
what way he came thither. @ 
If therefore men can embrace so as to satisfy the law — 
examining, and it be true that they so ‘fly from the means | 
‘information, are so negligent in, and-averse to examining,’ that 
is need of penalties to make them do it, as you tell us at large 5 
it a natural construction of those laws, that they require 
examine, without having provided sufficient means 
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5 eles oe 













; pd 
aoneieli in, will not appear So 
danas yous sel yan emi 
age A for not con a 
stood, of een,  poolaind men for not doing con 
: —. ire of them, nor declare the neglect of to 
a ae of all laws, contrary to the common 
. sas = practice of all law-makers, who — 
the aes, a4 then we are fare peti ns 
re d guilty of it. ! y , 
— aortas innocent, but punishes whole porn 
that it allows le ood the guilty ; and that the thing ere he 
. a entioned in it, but left to the people, whose fa 
Ee cecation to be by consideration — pee pane 
‘ your 7 
avoid these ities, you have reformed y . 
ne tee Siinat persecutors, that Lg _— prs 
Jownri no eee religion, and that to be a Diseentet Ee “A 
cut fault ished by the magistrate. 4° < 
i : 0 ee vecs method from these absurdities ppt 
keep | it : but wherever you tell us, that your laws are pidge 
i «ee habe consider, to make men examine, Wi ‘alied 
. vealed eyarale ies considering, and examini oi 
ves say nothing of hearing, bon ee we 
; still chargeable with all these absurdities : oe piston 
hich without any difference you prope | i one 
sabi to be punished, and the end fo a 
ast ae any service herein, as I have shewed you 


said concerning those who by your scheme ad <a 
having thought fit not to answer any thing, I s 
t your consideration. ; 
' , first, Who it is you would have be punished. In 


JOHN Lock ck ONY 
"be, for what your words plainly fy 
“such a law serve for? Men in the wro i 
“but who are in the wrong way, is the quest 
‘reason to determine it against one, who differs from yc 
‘to conclude against you, who differ from him : no, not th 


‘have the magistrate and the national church on your side. 
‘differ from them be to be ; 


| in the wrong way ; you who are | 
“right way in England, will be in the wrong way in France, 
“one here must be judge for himself ; and your law will reach no 
“till you have convinced him he is in the wrong way ; and the 
“will be no need of punishment to make him consider ; unless you 
Reaah ai what you have denied, and have men punished for « 
racing the religion they believe to be true, when it di 
“or the publick. . ; Paes a 
‘Besides being in the w rong way, those who you would have pu- ca 
‘nished, must be such as are deaf to all persuasions, But any such, 1 5 
‘suppose, you will hardly find, who hearken to no body, not to those of 
‘their own way. If you mean by deaf to all persuasions, all on: 
‘of a contrary party, or of a different church ; such, I 


‘may abundantly find in your own church, as well as elsewhere ; and) 
: presume to them you are so charitable, that you would not have them 
‘punished for not lending an ear to se 


ducers, For constancy in the 


“truth, and perseverance in the faith, is, I hope, rather to be ence : 
‘than by any penalties checked in the orthodox, And your chureh 
‘doubtless, as well as all others, is orthodox to itself in all its e Ra 
‘If you mean by all persuasion, all your persuasion, or all persuasion of 
‘those of your communion ; you do but beg the question, and suppose 
“you have a right to punish those who differ from and will not comply 
‘with you. eo 
‘Your next words are,—When men fly from the means of a rig] 

‘formation, and will not so much as consider how reason 
‘throughly and impartially to examine a religion, which they 
‘upon such inducements as ought to have no sway at all in th 
‘and therefore with little or no examination of the proper vial 
‘it; what human method can be used to bring them to act 

‘in an affair of such consequence, and to make a 

‘rational choice, but that of laying such penalties upon: 

‘balance the weight of those prejudices which inclined 

‘a false way before the true, and recover them to so n 

‘reflection, as seriously to put the question to them 

‘be really worth the while to 

‘to a religion, yan 





re at any church, 
of the truth of her own doctrine. So that true 


monly happens, when we suppose them for our- 

our party, in effect, signify just nothing, or nothing to the 

‘unless we can think that true or false in England, which 

‘be so at Rome or Geneva ; and vice versd. As for the rest 

_ description of those, on whom you are here laying penalties ; I 

h you consider whether it will not belong to any of your church, 

hat it will, Consider, I say, if there be none in your church 

embraced her religion upon such inducements as ought to 

; no sway at all in the matter, and therefore with little or no 
“examination of the proper grounds of it ; who have not been inclined 
"py the prejudices ; who do not adhere to a religion which for any 
hing they know may be false ; and who have rejected another, which 
thing they know may be true. If you have any such in your 

tion, and it will be an admirable, though I fear but a little 

that has none such in it, consider well what you have done. 

hhave prepared rods for them, for which I imagine they will con 

‘no thanks, For to make any tolerable sense of what you here 

ose, it must be understood that you would have men of ali religions 

ed, to make them consider whether it be really worth the while 

xo such inconveniencies for adhering to a religion, which for 

y thing they know may be false. If you hope to avoid that, by 
you have said of true and false ; and pretend that the supposed 
“preference of the true way into your church, ought to preserve its 
"*members from your punishment; you manifestly trifle. For every 
’s testimony, that it has chosen the true way, must be taken 

elf; and then none will be liable ; and your new invention of 

is come to nothing : or else the differing churches testi- 

t be taken one for another ; and then they will be all out 


yn your principles, they must all or none be punished. 
you please ; one of them, I think, you cannot escape. 

y in the next words ; Where instruction if stifly re- 

, ms and persuasions prove vain and ineffectual ; 

ie way of expressing, from deaf to all persua- 


‘proper ministers of religion, who by spec 
*to exhort, snceue one ptm 
sare such who refuse to embrace the a 
‘government of the proper ministers of religion. - 

: much still at uncertainty as we were before, who t] i 
: your scheme, and laws suitable to it, are to be punished ; 
_ onareh has, as it thinks, its proper ministers of religion ; 
mean those that refuse to embrace the doctrine, and submit 
,Bovernment of the ministers of another church ; then all men 
; guilty, and must be punished, even those of your own church 

as others, If you mean those who refuse, etc. the ministers of t 
. own church, very few will incur your penalties ; but if by these pr 
‘ ininisters of religion, the ministers of some particular church 

tended, why do you not name it? Why are you so reserved in a 
“matter, wherein, if you speak not out, all the rest that you say will be 
“to no purpose? Are men to be punished for refusing to embrace the | 
“doctrine, and submit to the government of the proper ministers z 
‘church of Geneva? For this time, since you have declared 
“to the contrary, let me suppose you of that church; and then I] am __ 
“sure, that is it that you would name: for of whatever church you are, if 
‘you think the ministers of any one church ought to be hearkened to, 
‘and obeyed, it must be those of your own. There are persons to be 
* punished, you say: this you contend for all through your book, and — 
‘lay so much stress on it, that you make the preservation and prop 
‘gation of religion, and the salvation of souls, to depend on Pane 
“yet you describe them by so general and equivocal marks, that, unless 
‘it be upon suppositions which no body will grant you, I dare say, 
‘neither you nor any body else will be able to find one guilty, Pray 
‘find me, if you can, a man whom you can judicially prove, for he t 
‘is to be punished by law, must be fairly tried, is in a wrong way 
‘respect of his faith ; I mean, who is deaf to all persuasions, w 
‘from all means of a right information, who refuses to e 


‘when you have done that, 1 think I may allow you what power 
‘please to punish him, without any prejudice to the tole n 
‘author of the letter proposes. 

* But why, I pray, all this boggling, all this loose 
‘knew not what you meant, or durst not speak it out? 
‘for punishing some body, you know not whom? I 
‘ e 


be 








u: would have punished, yet it may be plainly inferred from 
And they more clearly point out whom you aim at, than all the 
places, where you seem to, and should, describe them, For 
‘are such as between whom and the magistrate there is a contro- 
versy; that is, in short, who differ from the magistrate in religion, 
And now indeed you have given us a note by which these you would 
: » punis ed, may be known. We have, with much ado, found at 
it is we may presume you would have punished. Which 
"in other cases is usually not very difficult : because there the faults to 
“the amended, easily design the persons to be corrected. But yours is 
4 new method, and unlike all that ever went before it. 
>)" In the next place, let us see for what you would have them punished, 
© You tell us, and it will easily be granted you, that not to examine and 
— Oweigh impartially, and without prejudice or passion, all which, for 
“shortness? sake, we will express by this one word ‘consider,’ the religion 
fone embraces or refuses, is a fault very common, and very prejudicial 
»*to true religion and the salvation of mens souls. But penalties and 
mts are Very necessary, say you, to remedy this eyil. 
_ >) *Let us see now how you apply this remedy. Therefore, say you, let 
fall Dissenters be punished. Why? Have no Dissenters considered 
} religion ? Or have all Conformists considered? That you yourself 
not say. Your project therefore : just - poyeniouce haut Sy 
“lethargy growing epidemical in England, you should propose 
‘a law tome © Wtiner and scarify and shave the heads of all who 
ar gowns; though it be certain that neither all who wear gowns are 
Nor all who are lethargick wear gowns. 





——‘ Dii tee, Damasippe, Deaeque 
‘Verum ob consilium donent tonsore. 


i not be certainly a more learned advice, than that one 
> pulled by the ears, because another is asleep. This, 
considered of it again, for I find, according to your 
n have now and then need to be jogged, you will, I 
sed is not like a fair physician, to apply a remedy to 
an enraged enemy, to vent one’s spleen upon a 






































‘that is to be removed, w it be found. And if 
“you think so necessary, be, as you pretend, to cure 
‘complain of, you must let it pursue, and fall on 
‘only, in what company soever they are; and y 
‘pose, and is the highest injustice, punish the innocent. 
‘ Dissenter, with the guilty; and on the other side, let the in 
‘ guilty Conformist Scape, with the innocent. For one may 
‘ presume that the national church has some, nay, more, in p 
‘of those who little consider or concern themselves about 
‘than any congregation of Dissenters, For conscience, or the | 
‘their souls, being once laid aside 3 interest, of course, leads men 
‘that society, where the protection and count 


enance of the government, 
‘and hopes of preferment, bid fairest to all their remaining desires, So 
‘that if careless, negligent, inconsiderate men in matters of 


‘who, without being forced, would not consider, are to be rouzed into 
‘a care of their souls, and a search after truth, by punishments ; the fs 
‘national religion, in all countries, will certainly have a right to the 


‘greatest share of those punishments, at least, not to be wholly 
‘from them. 


* This is that which the author of the letter, as I remember, complati: 
always 







































































































































‘of, and that justly, viz, That the pretended care of mens souls } 
‘expresses itself, in those who would have force any way made use of to. 
‘that end, in very unequal methods ; Some persons being to be treated 
‘with severity, whilst others guilty of the same faults, are not to be so 
‘much as touched. Though you are got pretty well out of the deep 
‘mud, and renounce punishments directly for religion ; yet you still stic 
‘in this part of the mire ; whilst you would have Dissenters she 
‘to make them consider, but would not have any thing done to Con- 
‘formists, though ever so negligent in this point of consid: 
‘author’s letter pleased me, because it is equal to all 
‘direct, and will, I think, hold everywhere ; which I take to 
‘mark of truth. For I shall always suspect that neither toc 
‘the truth of religion, or the design of the Gospel, which 
‘only some one country or party. What is true and good in 
‘will be true and good at Rome too, China, or Geneva, 
‘your great and only method for the propagating of truth 
‘the inconsiderate by punishments to consider, would, 
‘your way of applying your punishments only to Diss 
‘national religion, be of use in those countries, or any. 
‘you suppose the magistrate to be in the right ; jud; 
‘consider a little, whether prejudice has not some. 
‘of arguing. For this is your position ; Men 
‘in examining the nds of their L 






































































































































G a 4 r i di ' > r 
yet reject : whether utterly refusing to consider that 
yr not co ng as they ought, viz, with such care and 
as the matter deserves and requires, and with honest and 
‘assed minds : and what difficulty there is in this, you say, you 
“cannot imagine.’ You promised you would tell the world who they 
. were, plainly and directly. And though you tell us, you cannot imagine 
hat difficulty there is in this your account of who are to be punished, 
sare some things in it that make it to my apprehension not 
in and direct. For first they must be only those who have the 
" true religion tendered them with sufficient ev idence: wherein there 
: some difficulty to me, who shall be judge what is the true reli- 
sion: and for that, in every country it is most probable the magistrate 
"will be. If you think of any other, pray tell us, Next there seems some 
ie difficulty to know who shall be judge what is sufficient evidence. For 
_ where a man is to be punished by law, he must be convinced of being 
> guilty ; which since in this case it cannot be, unless it be proved he has 
z the true religion tendered to him with sufficient evidence, it is 
~ necessary that some body there must be judge what is the true religion, 
~ and what is sufficient evidence ; and others to prove it has been so 
ende’ If you were to be of the jury, we know what would be your 
verdict concerning sufficient evidence, by these words of yours, To 
‘say that a man who has the true religion proposed to him with sufhi- 
‘cient evidence of its truth, may consider it as he ought, or do his 
‘utmost in considering, and yet not perceive the truth of it, is neither 
4 nor less, than to say that sufficient evidence is not sufficient : 
ties does any man mean by sufficient evidence, but such as will 
win assent wherever it is duly considered?’ Upon which his 
g, or not conforming, would without any farther questions 
e the point. But whether the rest of the jury could upon this 
ever to bring in any man guilty, and so liable to punishment, is 
For if sufficient evidence be only that which certainly wins 
er a man does his utmost in considering ; it will be very 
that a man who rejects. the true religion has had it ten- 
sufficient evidence, because it will be very hard to prove he 
his utmost in considering it. So that notwithstanding 



















tc prove, that what he rejects is a 
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JOHN LOCKE ON ‘TOLERATION, | 
‘culpable, and deserve to be punished,’ By whom? 
so far from being evident, as you talk, that it~ 
proofs than I have yet scen for it. Next you say, ‘Ij 
‘to know when men reject the true religion.’ Yes, wh 
religion is known, and agreed on what shall be taken to 
judicial proceedings, which can scarce be till it is agreed w 
determine what is true religion, and what not. Suppose a fp 
should in the university be laid on those who rejected the true 
patetick doctrine, could that law be executed on any one, unless 
were agreed who should be judge what was the true peripatetick 3 
doctrine? If you say it may be known out of Aristotle's writings; then 
I answer, that it would be a more reasonable law to lay the penalty on 
any one who rejected the doctrine contained in the books allowed to. 
be Aristotle's, and printed under his name, You may apply this to the 
true religion, and the books of the Scripture, if you please; though after 
all there must be a judge agreed on, to determine what doctrines are 
contained in either of those writings, before the law can be = 
But you go on to prove, that ‘it is easy to know when men reject the _ 
“true religion : for, say you, that requires no more than that we know that i 
“that religion was tendered to them with sufficient evidence of the truth 
of it. And that it may be tendered to men with such evidence, and that 
“it may be known when it is so tendered, these things, -you say, you take 
‘leave here to suppose.’ You suppose then more than can be allowed 
you. For that it can be judicially known that the true religion has 
been tendered to any one with sufficient evidence, is what I deny, and 
that for reasons above mentioned, which, were there no other difficulty 
in it, were sufficient to show the unpracticableness of your method, 
You conclude this paragraph thus, ‘ which is all that needs be said 
‘upon this head to shew the consistency and practicableness of this 
‘method : and what do you any where say against this?” Whi ae 
say any thing or no against it, I will bring a friend of yours 
say that Dissenters ought to be punished for being out of the c 
nion of the Church of England. I will ask you now, how i 
proved that such an one is guilty of rejecting the one 
religion? Perhaps it is because he scruples the cross in 
godfathers and godmothers as they are used, or kneeling at the 
Supper ; perhaps it is because he cannot pronounce all ec 
believe not all Athanasius’s Creed ; or cannot join with s 
repetitions in our Common Prayer ; thinking them to com 
prohibition of our Saviour ; each of which shuts a man o 
communion of the Church of England, as much as if he 
Christ to be the Son of God. Now, Sir, I beseech 
known, that ever sufficient evidence was tendered 

















































































































































unless he be of, he 








CHAP. 1V.—What degrees of punishment. 





me. Much soever you have endeavoured to reform the doctrine of 
"persecution to make it serve your turn, and give it the colour of care 
“and zeal for the true religion in the country where alone you are con- 
> cerned it should be made use of; yet you have laboured in vain, and 
“done no more, but given the old engine a new varnish to set it off the 
better, and make it look less frightful : for by what has been said in 
the foregoing chapters, I think it will appear, that if any magistrate 
have power to punish men in matters of re ligion, all have ; and that 
Dissenters from the national religion must be punished every where or 
fio where. The horrid cruelties that in all ages, and of late in our 
View, have been committed under the name and upon the account of 
" “‘Teligion, give so just an offence and abhorrence to all who have any 
 Femains, not only of religion but humanity left, that the world is 
“ashamed to own it. This objection therefore, as much as words or 
| professions can do, you have laboured to fence against ; and to exempt 
+ your design from the suspicion of any severities, you take care in every 
~ page almost to let us hear of moderate force, moderate penalties ; but 
Sil in vain : and I doubt not but when this part too is examined, it will 
fappear, that as you neither have, nor can limit the power of punishing 
to any distinct sort of magistrates, nor exempt from punishment the 
Dissenters from any national religion: so neither have, nor can you, 
‘limit the punishment to any degree short of the highest, if you will use 
_ punishments at all in matters of religion. What you have done in this 
besides giving us good words, I will now examine. 
u tell me, ‘I have taken a liberty which will need pardon,’ because 
*You have plainly yielded the question by owning those greater 
és to be improper and unfit.’ But if I shall make it out, that 
sas proper and fit as your moderate penalties ; and that if you 
; you must come to the other, as will appear from what you 
y; whatever you may think, I shall not imagine other 
| conclude 1 have taken too great liberty, or shall much 
‘as you say in the next page, ‘authority 
rees of force where it is needful ;’ 
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of force where itis needful. Now upon 


your grounds, fire and sword, tormenting and y ae 


punishments which you condemn, will be needful, 


the highest severi 
which you will i ae a CeaSaEY a8: those: ma 


ame. For I ask you, to what py 

ate degrees of force? Is it to sowed al men to do sor 
in their power, or that is not? The latter I suppose + 

aw - oa of ore is so increased, that you shall think it 

© use of to produce impossibi : if foree ‘ 

be used only to bring men to do het : ie ois bre 


necessity you assign of it? O i That ‘w 2 
‘gentle admonitions and esaak: xen will ait acta = 


. t intreati i sa 
Syme is there left but force ?’ And | open ae iri se 
left but cree force will not prevail, what other ean oa 
greater the lowest 
gentler means will not prevail, . degree of force be necessary where 


cause there j eans 
higher degrees of force are necessary, where seas en 20t-ae : 


the same reason. Unless you will os 
and that lower penalties scat rh mils on men a pa 
ee bring them to do what is in their power, If so,a en es 
orehead, or a farthing mulct, may be penalty enough te or 4 heh 
what you Propose. But if you shall laugh at these mete a a 
smallness insufficient, and therefore will think it n : poh 
them, I Say, wherever experience shows any degree of aia ; 
sufficient to prevail, there will be Still the same necessity to be 
For wherever the end is necessary, and force is the pa ‘on 
means left to procure it, both which you suppose in our Z 
will be found always necessary to increase the degrees ot fi where 
the lower prove ineffectual, as well till you come to the 
when you begin with the lowest. So that in your presen 
not wonder you use so many shifts, as I shall shew by and 
to decline naming the highest degree of what you call 
any degree be necessary, you cannot assign any one, ¢ 
words as much as you please, which may not be s0, and 
must not come to the use of. If there be no such nece 
as will justify those higher degrees of it, which are severit 
demn, neither will it justify the use of your lower degrees, 

; If, as you tell us, ‘false religions prevail against the true, 
‘the advantage they have in the corruption and pravity ¢ 
‘Nature left to itself unbridled by authority ;’ if the not 
true religion be a mark and effect merely of the 
‘corruption of human nature ; may not, nay, must: 
if less will not do, use his utmost force to bri 



























































sone ‘ll onlinarily do; but what that ordinarily is 
_—eecenncnerg oe will not be wrought = by _ — a 
another, egrees of force be used to him 
- ie snag 2 mag mA to do what lies in him, be excused, ue 
letting ned, without the use of all the means was In © 
sie wil be sufficient for him to plead, that — he be 
not all what lay in him, yet he did what ordinarily prevailed, or w 7 
prevailed i veral others. Force, if that be the remedy, must be 
i one - the opposition. If the dose that has frequently 
wrought on ong will not purge a man whose life lies on it, must it 
not therefore be made sufficient and effectual, because it w ill be = 
than what is called ordinary? Or can any one say the gn . 
done his duty, who lets his patient in an extraordinary oe 
the use of only moderate remedies, and pronounces him. ines _ 
before he has tried the utmost he can with the powerfulest reme 
: Seas S 
sr ees loss of estate, corporal punishments, Imprison- 
ee, tes such sort of severities, as unht to be used in pena - 
ligion ; you ask, ‘ Will it follow from hence that the magistrate as 
‘right to use any force at all?’ Yes, it will follow, till you give “7 
answer to what I say in that place, viz. ‘That if you give up — 
‘ments of a man in his person, liberty, and estate, I think - “e = 
stand with you for any penatnen od nes —— tegen 
i t any notice. oubt no’ b thi 
it ety eli by telling me, you mean only depriving 
ee of their estates, maiming them with corporal punishments, 
‘starving and tormenting them in noisome prisons,’ and other such 
severities which you have by name excepted } but lower pony és rare 
yet be used, for ‘ penalties’ is the word you carefully use, and disc 4 
that of punishment, as if you disowned the thing. I wish you wou 
tell us too by name what those lower penalties are you would have 
: used, as well as by name you tell us those severities you disallow. 
‘They may not maim a man with corporal punishments ; may they use 
any corporal punishments at all?" They may not starve and torment 
j in noisome prisons for religion ; that you condemn as much as i 
yy they put them in any prison at all? They may not deprive men 
“estates, I suppose you mean their whole estates : May they 
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half, or a quarter, or an hundredth part? It is strange you 
abl, to acne the degrees of severity that will hinder more 


to 
‘the progress of religion, and cannot name those degrees ‘shape are not known, oe See 












JOHN LOCKE ON TOLERATION, 


that will promote rather than hinder it; that those who would aes ; 
their measures by you, and follow your scheme, might know how to- 
proceed so as not to do more harm than good : for since you are so” 
certain that there are degrees of punishments or penalties that will do. 


good, and other degrees of them that will do harm ought you not to 
ght : ; 
have told us, what that true degree is, or how it may be known, with- 


out which all your goodly scheme is of no use? For allowing all you i 
have said, to be as true as you would have it, no good can be done 
without shewing the just measure of punishment to be used, ee 
If the degree be too great, it will, you confess, 
then not err on the other hand, by using too little? If you say so, we 
are agreed, and I desire no better Toleration. If therefore too gut 
will do harm, and too little, in your opinion, will do no good, you ought 
to tell us the just mean. This I pressed upon you ; whereof that the : 
reader may be judge, I shall here trouble him with the repetition. , 
‘There is a third thing, that you are as tender and reserved in, as © ; 
‘either naming the criminals to be punished,.or positively telling us 
‘the end for which they should be punished ; and that is, with what 
‘sort of penalties, what degree of punishment, they should be forced, 
“You are indeed so gracious to them, that you renounce the severities 
‘and penalties hitherto made use of. You tell us they should be but ; 
“moderate penalties. But if we ask you what are moderate penalties, you 
“confess you cannot tell us : so that by ‘moderate’ here, you yet mean 
‘nothing. You tell us, the outward force to be applied should be duly 
‘tempered, But what that due temper is, you do not or cannot say: 
‘and so, in effect, it signifies just nothing, Yet if in this you are not 
‘plain and direct, all the rest of your design will signify nothing, For 
it being to have some men, and to some end, punished ; yet if it can- 
‘not be found what punishment is to be used, it is notwithstanding all 
‘you have said, utterly useless. You tell us modestly, That to deter- 
‘mine precisely the just measure of the punishment, will require some 
‘consideration, If the faults were precisely determined, and could be 
‘proved, it would require no more consideration to determine the 
‘measure of the punishment in this, than it would in any other case, 
‘where those were known, But where the fault is undefined, and the 
‘guilt not to be proved, as I suppose it will be found in this present 
‘business of examining, it will without doubt require consideration to 
‘proportion the force to the design; just so much consideration as it~ 
‘will require to fit a coat to the moon, or proportion a shoe to t 
‘of those who inhabit her. For to proportion a punishment to 
‘that you do not name, and so we in charity ought to think 
“yet know, and a fault that when you have named it, 
‘possible to be proved who are or are not guilty of it, 
‘require as much consideration as to fit a shoe to fe 


do harm: can one 
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un 108 scraciae, cad nok eager 
row matters of religion carefully and impartially rap solace 
‘Sout which is inarily they will not do this. Where itis 7 rs) si : 
(First, That who are these men of common discretion, z “ Logg tet 
so to know what is a fit degree of punishment bys Ae: Aen EE es 
‘ ‘ do but regulate one uncertainty by ae pris Bet Se 
bakes think that he who will not weigh matters of regi gry 
‘ srtnlie concernment to him, without punishment, canno i r _ 
= Seem an of common discretion. Many women 0 comm 
Adiscreti ‘ibe h to manage the ordinary affairs of their families, are 
‘ jae’ 3 soe rage ordinary author, or to understand and 
* slg account what it means when read to them. Rapes 
£ of common discretion in their 7 oe heed oe he ——s nea 
i i ess : ug 
> “ oo naatl * What iesilties shall be sufficient to prevail 
avons, enc upon examination, I fear, will not be meg pong 
the least part of mankind, to examine and weigh matte rs oe 
earefully and impartially ? The law allows all to hay perm yaoi 
$tion, for whom it has not provided guardians or Bedlam, B+ os 
‘ effect, your men of common discretion are all men not ju 5 sae 
‘or madmen ; and penalties sufficient to prevail with men o Ae 1a 
‘discretion, are penalties sufficient to prevail with all = be deg 
and madmen, which what a measure it is to regulate penalties Dy, te 
Calt m mon discretion judge. . 
* ect eres may be pleased to hegre cat 
“same degree of discretion, are not apt to be oved by Soar 
fd of penalties. Some are of a more yielding, some Os iat 
amor | and what is sufficient to prevail on one, is I 
‘ ; though both men of common discretion, 
fenough to move the other ; thoug - oe. 
£So that common discretion will be here of no use to determ 
measure of punishment: especially, when in the same clause Pie 
men desperately perverse and obstinate ; who are as a a 
yn, aS what you seek, viz. the just proportions of punishmen 
to il with men to consider, examine, and weigh matters 
+ wherein, if a man tells you he has considered, he has 
has examined, and so goes on in his former course, it 1s 
you ever to know whether he has done his duty, or 
desperately perverse and obstinate. So that this 


Me Gets ceewere One of them, this clause of 















. that you will tell plainly and directly, 








JOHN LOCKE ON TOLERA’ TION, 
‘yours concerning the measure of punishments, now 
‘tion, offers me: wherein you proporti 1 ish 
ion, : Portion your punishments only 
‘ Yielding and corrigible, not to the perverse and obstinate ; contrary wo 
2 the common discretion which has hitherto made lenastaceee, = 
_ Sa8es, which levels the punishments against refractory mond 
, Never spares them because they are obstinate, . 
not blame as an oversight in you. Your new method, whi aie 
. . . ich - ‘ 
‘such impracticable and inconsistent things as laws cannot bear, ner a 


penalties be useful to, forced you to it. The uselessness, a 
“and unreasonableness of great severities, 


‘the foregoing paragraphs : dissenters you 
‘sider by moderate penalties. They lie un 
‘have considered or no, for that you ¢ 
*Dissenters. What is to be done now? 

“left to God, as you tell us, Y 
‘prevail on the desperate 
‘And so whatever be t 
‘ justified,’ 


The fulness of your answer to my question, ‘ With what punish- 
: ments ?? made you possibly pass by these two or three pages without 
making any particular reply to any thing I said in them: we will 
therefore examine that answer of yours, where you tell us, ‘That 
‘having in your answer declared that you take the severities so often 
‘mentioned (which either destroy men, or make them miserable) to be 
“utterly unapt and improper (for reasons there given) to bring men to 
‘embrace the truth that must save them : but just how far within 
“those bounds that force extends itself, which is really serviceable to 
‘that end, you do not presume to determine’ To determine how far 
moderate force reaches, when it is necessary to your business that it 
should be determined, is not presuming ; you might with more reason 
have called it presuming, to talk of moderate penalties, and not tobe 
able to determine what you mean by them ; or to promise, as you do, 

with what punishments; and 

here to tell us, you do not presume to determine. But you give a — 
reason for this modesty of yours, in what follows, where you tell me, T 
have not shewn any cause why you should. And yet you may find in 
what is above repeated to you, these words, ‘If in this you are not 
‘plain and direct, all the rest of your design will signify ing’ But 
had I failed in shewing any cause why you should ; and your el 
would not inlighten us, unless driven by my reasons, I dare saj 
I have not shewn any cause why you should determine int 
can shew a cause why you should not, For I will be ar 
you, that you cannot name any degree of punishmen 
be either so great, as to come among those you: 
what your moderation, what your aversion to 










‘ 
7 é: . 
you had acknowledged in 
would have brought to con- 
der them ; but whether they 
annot tell, they still continue 
Why, the incurable are to be 
‘our punishments were Dot meant to 
ly perverse and obstinate, as you tell us here. ~ y 
he success, your punishments are however 
















es in + ‘argument considered,’ and which you repeat 
jn these words ; ‘so much force, or such penalties as 


ily sufficient to prevail with men of common discretion, 
not desperately perverse, to weigh matters of religion carefully 
ly, and without which ordinarily they will not do this ; 
force, or such penalties may fitly and reasonably be used for 
true religion in the world, and the salvation of souls, 
‘what just exception this is liable to, you do not understand.’ 
Some of the exceptions it is liable to, you might have seen in what I 
have here again caused to be reprinted, if you had thought them 
worth your notice. But you go on to tell us here, ‘that when you 
speak of men of common discretion, and not desperately perverse 
‘and obstinate, you think it is plain enough, that by common discretion 
ou exclude not idiots only, and such as we usually call madmen, but 
Tikes the desperately perverse and obstinate, who perhaps may 
‘well enough deserve that name, though they be not wont to be sent 
‘to Bedlam.’ 
"Whether by this you have at all taken off the difficulty, and shewn 
ure to be any at all in the use of force, I leave the reader to 
Ize, 1 asked, since great ones are unfit, what degrees of punish- 
“ment or force are to be used? You answer, * So much force and such 
— are ordinarily sufficient to prevail with men of ordinary 
scretion.’ I tell you it is as hard to know who those men of common 
liscretion are, as what degree of punishment you would have used ; 
i we will take the ‘determination of the law, which allows all to 
‘have common discretion, for whom it has not provided guardians or 


m:’ so that in effect, your men of common discretion are all . 


1 not judged idiots or madmen. To clear this, you tell us, ‘ when 
peak of men of common discretion, and not desperately per- 

| obstinate, you think it is plain enough, by common dis- 

| exclude not idiots only, and such as are usually called 

but likewise the desperately perverse and obstinate.’ It 


discretion, you excluded the desperately perverse 
put what you meant by the words, men of common 
those words 


of common discretion, either you y id 
or if we must take your word for it, that by them you ¢ 
the desperately perverse and obstinate, and so 
it is plain, you meant only a very useless and in 
: You go on, and tell us, ‘If the penalties you 
: for the curing‘mens unreasonable prejudices and refrac 
ee true religion, then the reason why the desperately 

obstinate are not to be regarded in measuring these pe 
Apparent. ) For as remedies are not provided for the incurak 

the preparing and tempering them, regard is to be had only 
‘for whom they are designed.’ Which, true or false, is nothing | 
purpose, in a place where you profess to inform us, what puni 
are to be used. We are enquiring who are the desperately perverse — 
and obstinate, and not whether they are to be punished or no, You 
pretend to give us a rule to know what degrees of force are to be use ( 
and tell us, ‘it is so much as is ordinarily sufficient to prevail 
‘men of common discretion, and not desperately perverse and 
*stinate’ We again ask, who are your men of common < t 
You tell us, ‘ such as are not madmen or idiots, or desperately per 
‘and obstinate. Very well, but who are those desperately perverse 
and obstinate, how shall we know them? and to this you tell 
‘are not to be regarded in measuring these penalties, 
certainly we have got a plain measure of your moderate pi 
No, not yet, you go on*in the next paragraph to perfect it, whe 
say, ‘To prevent a little cavil, it may be needful to note that thei 
‘ degrees of perverseness and obstinacy, and that men may be p 
‘and obstinate without being desperately so.” So then now wet 
your measure compleat ; and to determine the just degrees of 
ments, and to clear up the doubt, who are the desperately per 
obstinate, we need but be told that ‘there are degrees of p 
“and obstinacy ;’ and that men may be perverse and obst 
being desperately so: and that therefore ‘ some perverse 
persons may be thought curable, though such as are | 
‘cannot.’ But does all this tell us who are the desperate, 
and obstinate? which is the thing we want to be informed: 
you have told us that, have you removed the objection, 

But if by desperately perverse and obstinate, you will tel 
meant those, that are not wrought upon by your é 





perverse and obstinate are those who are incurable, and the 

are those on whom moderate penalties are not sufficient to 

‘Prevail: whereby at last we have got a sure measure of what are 
“moderate penalties ; just such an one, as if having a sovereign uni- 
; il medicine put into your hand, which will never fail if you can 
tht dose, which the inventor tells you must be moderate : you 

[ask him what was the moderate quantity it is to be given in; 

| he should answer, in such a quantity as was ordinarily sufficient 

to work on common constitutions, and not desperately perverse and 
Gbstinate. And to your asking again, who were of desperately perverse 
© and obstinate constitutions.? It,should be answered, those that were 
" imecurable. And who were incurable? Those whom a moderate quan- 


ae tity would not work on. And thus to your satisfaction, you know the 


Moderate dose by the desperately perverse and obstinate: and the 

| desperately perverse and obstinate by being incurable ; and the incura- 

able by the moderate dose. For if, as you say, remedies are not pro- 

vided for the incurable, and none but moderate penalties are to be 

‘provided, is it not plain, that you mean, that all that will not be 
wrought on by your moderate penalties, are in your sense incurable ? 

To ease you, Sir, of justifying yourself, and shewing that I have 

~ mis you, do but tell us positively what in penalties is the highest 

of moderate ; who are desperately perverse and obstinate ; or 

Who are incurable, without this relative and circular way of defining 

One by the other; and I will yield myself to have mistaken you, as 

much as you please. 

Tf by incurable you mean such as no penalties, no punishments, no 

tee is sufficient to work on; then your measure of moderate penal- 

ill be this, that they are such, as are sufficient to prevail with 

ot incurable, 7.e. who cannot be prevailed on by any punish- 

foree whatsoever ; which will be a measure of moderate 


¢ by these marks, since you will afford us no better, 
are desperately perverse and obstinate, we are 
punish- 


of the same degree of discretion are not ; 
degree of penalties ; Aamir ten. er 1 
still without any rule or means of knowing how to adj 
ments, that being ordinarily sufficient to prevail upc | 
whereof is not ordinarily sufficient to prevail on another, 

I tell you, ‘ that you have given us in another place, s 
‘another boundary to your moderate penalties : but when 
‘it proves just like the rest, amusing us only with good words, so | 
‘together as to have no direct meaning ; an art very much in 
‘ amongst some sort of learned men: the words are these ; such penal- 
“ties as may not tempt persons who have any concern for their eternal 
‘salvation (and those who have none, ought not to be idered) to 
*renounce a religion which they believe to be true, or profess 
‘which they do not believe to be so. If by any concern, you mean’ 
‘such as men ought to have for their eternal salvation ; by this rule 
‘you may make your punishments as great as you please ; and all the 
‘ severities you have disclaimed may be brought in play again: for none 
‘of those will be able to make a man, who is truly concerned for os 
‘eternal salvation, renounce a religion he believes to be true, or profess 
“one he does not believe to be so. If by those who Rave any ern, 
‘you mean such, you have some faint wishes for happiness y' 
‘would be glad to have things go well with them in the other world, but 


‘will venture nothing in this world for it ; these the moderatest punish- 


‘ments you can imaginé will make to change their religion. If bya 
‘concern, you mean whatever may be between these two ; the degre 
‘are so infinite, that to proportion your punishments by that, is tohave © 
‘no measure of them at all.’ To which all the reply I can find is only 
this, ‘that there are degrees of carelessness in men of their salvation, 
‘as well as of concern for it. So that such as have some concer 
‘their salvation, may yet be careless of it to a great degree. 
‘therefore if those who have any concern for their salvati 

‘regard and pity ; then so may some careless persons; tl 

‘who have no concern for their salvation, deserve not to 

‘which spoils a little harangue you give us’ If you 

an answer to what I said, or that it can satisfy any one 

way of knowing what degrees of punishment are to be 

us $0, The enquiry is, ‘what degrees of punishment will 

‘who has any concern for his eternal salvation, to reno 

‘he believes to be true ?’ And it is answered, ‘There 

“carelessness in men of their salvation, as well as c 

happy discovery : what is the use of it? ‘Sot 

‘concern for their salvation, may yet be careless of | 





ie 


ras in the next words, ‘which spoils a little harangue 
given us” The harangue I suppose is contained in these 


© £One thing I cannot but take notice of in this passage ene I or 
t: and that is that you say here, those who have no a me wed 
deserve not to be considered. In other parts of your tte 

nd to have compassion on the careless, and provide remedies 

+ but here of a sudden your charity fails you, and you give 

‘up to eternal perdition, without the least i rte pity, 

3 say, they deserve not to be considered. Our Savioar's rule eo 

“the sick and not the whole need a physician : your rule here 1s ; el 

> hat are careless are not to be considered, but are to be left to t ae 

' ‘selves, This would seem strange, if one did not observe what -s 

yeuto it You perceived that if the magistrate was to use no punish- 

oe, but such as would make no body change their religion, he a 
“to use none at all: for the careless would be brought to the — 

tehurch with any slight punishments ; and when they are once t _ 

‘yon are it seems satisfied, and look no farther after them, So that by 

‘your own measures, if the careless, and those who have no concern 

their eternal salvation, are to be regarded and taken care of, if the 

Mation of their souls is to be promoted, there is to be no punish- 

sto be used at all: and therefore you leave them out as not to 


"be : 
What have said is so far from spoiling that harangue, as you are 
ees it, that you having nothing else to say to it, allows what 
id to your charge in it. 

“ph ony up all concerning the measures of your force in these 
And as those medicines are thought safe and adviseable, 
lo ordinarily cure, though not always (as none do ;) so those 

punishments, which are ordinarily found sufficient (as 
sary) for the ends for which they are designed, may fitly 
e used for the compassing these ends.’ Here your 

to your help again ; and here one would think that 

ire sometimes, not always ; some, though not all: 
utmost severities come within your rule ? 


various enough. I shall only take notice ¢ 
peated by you, and those are to make men hea 
sider, to make men consider as they ought, 4 
make men consider so, as not to reject. The gr 
then according to this 


sufficient to make men 
the true religion, 


And now the magistrate has all your rules about the 
punishments to be used, and may confidently and safely go to ' 
establish it by a law: for he having these marks to guide 
they must be great enough ordinarily to prevail with those who 
idiots or madmen, nor desperately perverse and obstinate, great 
ordinarily to prevail with men to hear, consider, and embrace the true 
religion, and yet not so great as might tempt persons, who have any 
concern for their eternal salvation, to renounce a religion which they 
believe to be true, or profess one which they do not believe be 
do you not think you have sufficiently instructed him in your meanii 
and enabled him to find the just temper of his punishments, 
to your scheme, neither too much, nor too little? But however 
may be satisfied with them, I suppose others, when it comes to be 
in practice, will by these measures, which are all I can find in. 
scheme, be scarce able to find, what are the punishments you we 
have used. ““ 

In Eutopia there is a medicine called Hiera Picra, which it — 
posed would cure a troublesome disease of that country ; but it 
to be given but in the dose prescribed by the law, and in adjusting 
dose lies all the skill; for if you give too much, it heightens the 
temper and spreads the mortal contagion ; and if too little, it doe 
good at all. With this difficulty the law-makers have been perple 
these many ages, and could not light .on the right dose, hat wo 
work the cure, till lately there came an undertaker, who would s 
them how they could not mistake: He bid them then 
much, as would ordinarily be effectual upon all that were 
madmen, or in whom the humour was not desperately p 
obstinate, to produce the end for which it was designe 
much as would make a man in health, who had any 
life, fall into a mortal disease. These were good w 
rewarded for them: but when by them they came to 
could not tell whether it ought to be a grain, a dran 


Measure, must be sufficient to x 
consider, and sufficient to make 




















what 
to know . But let us your reason, ' For 
ul cehgract peal the particulars that agree with it? And 
“aay rule with which one can find no ee 
shea ier I challenge you to instance in one: ‘ et i th “4 
‘tended for a common measure by which os een] 
texamined, and therefore must acess higineon 9 : ha a 
+‘ i istent, that no icula: : ten 
: again i tees ys, ‘or any ik, the, to measure out a? = 
ment by this your common measure, and establish it by a _ — 
- @o on; ‘And those to whom it is given, are supposed to —— 
Lat apply it, and to judge of particulars by it. “a it a “4 
"seen that they are better able to do Po bey = Bh a 
i) it is in the present case, the rule y 
ey oe which ae iicgute governors and id — 
¥to examine the penalties they use for the promoting ~ 
"religion and the salvation of souls.’ Such a rule it —_ pen 
I grant, and such an one is desired: but that yours is suc etic 
as magistrates can take any measure by, for bgt sree “oe 
w, is denied, and you are again desi , 
proceed i Po ‘certainly $i man doubts but their prudence and ~ e 
A fience enables them to use and apply it better than other men, an - 
judge more exactly what penalties do agree with it, and what ee wolf 
ep thd you think I must excuse you if you do se og 
you to teach them what it becomes you rather to learn from 
F heir prudence and experience enables 
Tf we are not to doubt but their pr each ee 
Magistrates to judge best what penalties are fit, you have im win 
‘us at last a way to know the measure of punishments to be used : : 
is such an one as puts an end to your distinction of moderate te 
ts: for no magistrates that I know, when they once began to 
to bring men to their religion, ever stopped till they came to som 
severities you condemn ; and if you pretend to teach them 
n for the future, with hopes to succeed, you ought to have 
the just bounds, beyond which they ought not to go, in + 
new, and besides all experience. But if it be to “ 
‘their prudence and experience, whatever degrees 






















: opie that you must cither renounce all p 








Punishments, by rules you give them which | 

yourself nor any body else on aed out any m ae 
part of your compliment will be suspected not to be 
your abundant respect to law-makers and governors, as out 
Sreat regard you have to yourself ; for you in vain pretend you 
to name any particular punishments, because you will not C 
you to teach governors and law-makers, when you yourself own in thi 


same breath, that you are laying down rules by which they are 
ceed in the use of penalties for Promoting religion, which is little 
ferent from teaching : and your whole book is nothing else but abot 


the magistrate’s power and duty. TI excuse you therefore for your é 

sake from naming any particular punishments by your rules: for you — 
have aright to it,-as all men have a right to be excused from doing 
what is impossible to be done. ; 


Since therefore you grant that those severities you have named, 
‘are more apt to hinder than promote true religion ;? and you c: ; 
assign any measures of punishment, short of those great ones you ha 
condemned, which are fit to promote it; I think it argument enot 
to prove against you, that no punishments are fit, till you have sh 
some others, either by name, or such marks as they may certainly be 
known by, which are fit to promote the true religion: and thi he 
nothing you have said there, or any where else, will serve to shew 
‘it is with little reason, as you tell me, that I say, that if your indi 
“and at a distance serviceableness may authorize the magistrate to u 
“force in religion, all the cruelties used by the Heathens against CI 
‘tians, by Papists against Protestants, and all the persecuting of 
Christians one amongst another, are all justifiable’ To which you 
add, ‘Not to take notice at present how oddly it sounds, that that 
“which authorizes the magistrates to use moderate penalties . 
‘mote the true religion, should justify all the cruelties | 
“used to promote Heathenism or Popery.’ 

As oddly as it sounds to you, it will be evidently true, as 
that which authorizes one, authorizes all magistrates of any re 
which they believe to be true, to use force to promote it; 
4S you cannot assign any bounds to your moderate punishme 
of those great ones ; which you therefore are not able to do, 
your principles, whatever your words deny, will ty 
degrees of severity, which in profession you condemn 
ever you do, I dare say every considering reader be 
nly see. So that this imputation is not so Ss 
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‘Teligion, or make use of those you condemn 
ou tell us, ‘That all who have sufficient 
em, may justly be | Aig 







; increase the penalty? He therefore doubles 
ngeie Het This = prrces odiatatl and therefore 
‘for Be cone reason doubled, till 4 eigen oe a Las winch eee 
None of these penalties working, but yet by being cc 4 
Hd i i able to pay, imprisonmen 
ed, leaving the delinquents no longer a * r= axe 
oth er i ollow, to inforce an obedience, 
Sey penalties and force, each degree whereof 
on eine few, rises to the highest severities against those who 
F For the magistrate who is obliged to correct 5 pee 
call it and to do what in him lies to cure this fault, whic oppoet 
oe detention + and who if I mistake not, you tell us, is enawerk ~ 
: gl that may follow from his neglect, had no reason to raise the 
fi ‘from 1d. to 2d. but because the first was ineffectual : and if that 
= ‘a sufficient reason for raising from the first to the second ane 
cg it not as sufficient to proceed from the second to the third, js) 
9 gradually on? I would fain have any one shew me, where, an¢ 
ion what ground, such a gradual increase of force can stop, till 
Come to the utmost extremities. If therefore dissenting ma ei 
Church of England be a fault to be punished by the pea 2 
-you to tell me, where he shall hold his hand ; to name t rs: ~A 
: of punishment, beyond which he ought not to go in tl < aa 
to cure them of that fault, and bring them to ania ; ct 
have done that, you might have spared that paragraph, where a 
y, ‘With what ingenuity | draw you in to condemn force in gener "4 
i because you acknowledge the ill effects of prosecuting men wi 
fre and sword, etc, you may leave every man to judge. And I leave 
you will to judge, whether from your own principles it does not 
bly follow, that if you condemn any penalties, you must con- 
as I have shewn ; if you will retain any, you must retain all ; 
take or leave all together. For, as I have said, and 
ot, ‘Where there is no fault, there no punishment is mode- 
. Where there is a fault to be corrected by the magis- 
no degree of force, which is ineffectual, and not 
t, immoderate ; especially if it be a fault of 


Is it because they cease to be faulty ? 

Sense the desperately perverse and ob \ 

or 54. or ood. or no fine will work upon ? 

estate, but not loss of liberty ? or loss of libert: 

corporal pains and torments ? or all this, but not 

these degrees do men differently stand out. And sinc 

wrought on by the approaches of fire and faggot, which 

of severity could not prevail with, where will you bound 

rately perverse and obstinate? ‘The king of France, thoug 
allow him not to have truth of his side, yet when he came to drag 
found few so desperately perverse and obstinate, as not to be 
on. And why should truth, which in your Opinion, wants 
nothing but force, to help it, not have the assistance of those 

of force, when less will not do to make it prevail, which are ab 
bring men over to false religions, which have no light and 

their own to help them? You will do well therefore to consi 

your name of severities, in opposition to the: moderate 

you speak of, has or can do you any service ; whether the di 
between compelling and coactive power, be of any use or diff 
all. For you deny the magistrate to have power to compel: and 
contend for his use of his coactive power ; which will then be a 
distinction, when you can find a way to use coactive, or, which 
same, compelling power without compulsion. I desire you 
sider, if in matters of religion, punishments are to be employed, 
they may be useful, whether you can stop at any degree that 
tual to the end which you propose, let that end be what it will, 
be barely to gain a hearing, as in some places you seem to say, I th 
for that small punishments will generally prevail, and you do 
put that and moderate penalties together. If it be to make n 
sider, as in other places you speek, you cannot tell when | 

tained that end. But if your end be, which you seem n 

on, to make men consider as they ought, ¢. «. till they e 
are many on whom all your moderate penalties, all under tho 
ties you condemn, are too weak to prevail. So that you 
confess, not considering so as to ‘embrace the true 
‘considering as one ought,’ is no fault to be punished 
force of the magistrate; or else you must resume 
which you have renounced; Chuse you whether of 

Therefore it was not so much at random that 

‘at last persecution must come.’ Indeed from wh 
falling under the stroke of the sword, which 


| pose, T added, “That by that you meant any 





yw ) Lit x inst the y rat - 

to tell me.) It was for this very purpose 
words to prevent cavils, (as I was then so simple as to think I 
ht ;) and I dare appeal to any man of common sense and common 
onesty, whether they are capable of any other meaning. And yet 
yery thing which I so plainly disclaim in them, you pretend (with- 
fout so much as offering to shew how) to collect from them, Thither, 
rou say, at last, viz. to the taking away mens lives for the saving of 
sir souls, persecution must come : as you fear, notwithstanding my 
‘talk of moderate punishments, I myself intimate in those words : and 
‘if T mean any thing in them to the business in hand, I seem to have 
a reserve for greater punishments, when lesser are not sufficient to 
*bring men to be convinced. Sir, I should expect fairer dealing from 


ie ‘one of your Pagans or Mahometans. But I shall only add, that I 


A * would never wish that any man who has undertaken a bad cause should 
€ more plainly confess it than by serving it as here ( and not here only) 
you serve yours.’ Good Sir, be not so angry, lest to observing men 
you increase the suspicion. One may, without forfeiture of modesty 
or conscience, fear what mens principles threaten, though their words 
disclaim it. Nonconformity to the national, when it is the true religion, 
as in England, is a fault, a vice, say you, to be corrected by the coac- 
tiv of the magistrate. If so, and force be the proper remedy, 
“must increase it, till it be strong enough to work the cure; and 
‘must not neglect his duty, for so you make it, when he has force enough 
in his hand to make this remedy more pow erful. For wherever force 
is proper to work on men, and bring them to a compliance, its not pro- 
that effect can only be imputed to its being too little ; and if so, 
er at last must it come, but to the late methods of procuring con- 
, and as his most Christian Majesty called it, saving of souls, 
or severities like them, when more moderate ones cannot 
For to continue inefficacious penalties, insufficient upon 
r the fault they are applied to, is unjustifiable cruelty ; and 
body can have a right to use, it serving only to disease 
without amending them: for you tell us, they should 

should make them uneasy. ' 


needs them, And therefore I hope I may s 

‘conscience, though I should have 

be led by your own principles ; and so honest, c’ 

for the salvation of mens souls, as not to vex and 
inefficacious remedies to no purpose, and let them 

for want of more vigorous prosecutions. For if ¢ 

Church of England be necessary to salvation, for else ; 
can you pretend of punishing men at all to bring them to 
cruelty to their souls, if you have authority for any such mi 
some, and not to use sufficient force to bring them to conform, 
dare say you are satisfied, that the French discipline of di 
would have made many English Conformists, whom your 
penalties will not prevail on to be so. 

But to inform you that my apprehensions were not so wholly out 
the way, I beseech you to read here what you have writ in 
words ; ‘For how confidently soever you tell me here, that it is” 
‘than I can say for my political punishments, that they 
‘useful for the promoting true religion; I appeal to all 
‘persons, whether wherever true religion or sound Christianity 
‘been nationally received and established by moderate penal 1 
‘it has not always lost ground by the relaxation of those 
‘whether sects and heresies (even the wildest and most absurd) 
even Epicurism and Atheism, have not continually thereupon spre: 
‘themselves ; and whether the very spirit and life of Christianity 
‘not sensibly decayed, as well as the number of sound professors 
‘been daily lessened upon it: not to speak of what at this time « 
‘eyes cannot but see, for fear of giving offence ; though I hope it will 
‘He none to any that have a just concern for truth and piety, to t 3 
‘notice of the books and pamphlets which now fly so thick 
‘this kingdom, manifestly tending to the multiplying of sec 
‘ divisions, and even to the promoting of scepticism in reli 
‘us?’ Here you bemoan the decaying state of religion 
at present, by reason of taking off the penalties from 
senters ; and I beseech you what penalties were they? § 
many hd¥e been ruined in their fortunes ; such whereby 
lost their liberties, and some their lives in prisons ; 
some into banishment, stripped of all they had. ese | 
laws by which the national religion was established in Engl 
these you call moderate: for you say, ‘Wherever true religh 
«Christianity has been nationally received and 
penal laws ;’ and I hope you do not here 

aving its n so established Bs 
to serve 





year of queen beth, there was a penalty of Is. a 
eg a eta Be i aye ji who came not to the — 
eae the! established. This penalty of 1s. a time not peeve! ling, 
sd i the twenty-third year of her reign was increase “ 
orignal i jsonment for non-payment within three months 
orate as] In the 29th year of Elizabeth, to draw this 
: aoe i more forcible, it was enacted, That whoever 
ol ers 4 did not continue to pay on the 20/. per month, 
ag ea Beeeiztion or proceedings against him till he submit- 
a ~. aa should forfeit all his goods, and two thirds of his 
ee ike. But this being not yet thought sufficient, it was In 
a og Pre f that queen compleated, and the moderate penal 
— ain —- national religion was established, and whose 
_ il 3 ect bear, but from thence date the decay of the very 
; and life of Christianity, were brought to so tenn 
to conventicles, or a month's absence from church, a? ~# 
ith i isonment, till the offender conformed : and if he 
) “— within, s. then he was to abjure the realm, 
gay ed not within three months, then he was oe 
and forfeit all his goods and chattels for ever, and his lands ae 
“ten during his life ; and if he would not abjure, or —— . 
ot depart the realm within a time prefixed, or returned again, e or 
s death as afelon, And thus your moderate penal laws Stoo 
: i igi i ir penalties were, in respect of Pro- 
the established religion, till their pen a re 
‘testant Dissenters, lately taken off. And now let the reade be ee 
whether your pretence to moderate punishments, or my suspicl : 
a man of your principles might have in store for ee ed 
more of modesty or conscience in it ; since you openly | 
r regret for the taking away such an establishment, as by the gra = 
crease of penalties reached mens estates, liberties, and lives ; an 
you allow and approve of, till you tell us 
ou must be presumed to pp al er 
5, according to your measures, those or should, or, 
inci they could, have stopped. 
ec this as true religion, viz. of the Church of 
ceived, other religions ought ‘to be discouraged in some 
A ie expression for undoing, imprisonment, banish- 
en of the discouragements given to Dis- 
You will again, no doubt, cry aloud that y 


wonder you are so silent in c 

fulness and danger of using them, in a dis wh 

of the magistrate’s power and duty in matters of religi 
this being the side on which, as far as we may guess by 

their prudence is aptest to err: but your modesty, you kno 

to the magistrate’s prudence and experience on that side, tl 

over and over again encourage them not to neglect their d 

use of force, to which you set no bounds. 5 ; 

You tell us, ‘Certainly no man doubts but the prudence “and . 
‘rience of governors and law-givers enables them to use and app er 
viz, your rule for the measure of punishments which I have showed ae 
be no rule at all; ‘And to judge more exactly what penalties do agi 

with it ; and therefore you must be excused if you do not take upon 
‘you to teach them what it becomes you rather to learn from them. 
If your modesty be such, and you then did what became you, you — 
could not but learn from your governors and law-givers, and so be 
satisfied till within this year or two, that those penalties which 
measured out for the establishment of the true religion, though | 
reached to mens estates, liberties, and lives, were such as were fit. 1 
what you have learned of your law-makers and governors since the re= 
laxation, or what opinion you have of their experience and 
now, is not so easy to say. 

Perhaps you will say again, that you have in express words 
against ‘fire and sword, loss of estate, maiming with corporal 
‘ments, starving and tormenting in noisome prisons ;’ and one 
cither in modesty or conscience disbelieve you: yet in the same I 
you with sorrow and regret speak of the relaxation of such penalties 

laid on Nonconformity, by which men have lost their estates, lit 

and lives too, in noisome prisons, and in this too must we not ; 

you? I dare say, there are very few who read that passage of y 

so feelingly it is penned, who want modesty or conscience to bel 

you therein to be in earnest ; and the rather, because what 

men by chance, when they are not upon their guard, is always 

the best interpretation of their thoughts. this 
You name ‘loss of estate, of liberty, and tormenting, 

‘poral punishment, as if you were against them?’ 

what you meant by these words, when you said, you © 

was it any degree of loss of liberty or estate, any dc 

punishment that you condemned, or only the 

between these? unless you had.then some 

please to tell us, what that meaning was 


opinion the magistrate ought to 
nest? This 2 


1 think | 





ther, signify wht pana pe convenient whch 
ory seer; wal that moderate which is but 
oo “4 And therefore I shall return your own ers 
_:. val ‘never wish that any man who has by age = 
asa ee mere plainly confess it than by serving ae a 
‘ly u serve yours.’ I should beg your pardon . 
opr ry re it not your own. And what right you ote 
geal ange nee the management of general and doubtfu 
: ees oe od of uncertain and undetermined significatten, 
-  condantly convince the reader. An epee 
sca ena set before us: for I appeal to any sober man, 4 
~ eed whet you write, where you pretend to tell the wor 
shall carefully 


ry heme. 
plainly and directly what punishments are to be used by your sc ij 


whether i i you say concerning that matter, he 
_ cn a . en from you, or find anything 
ones fad strength as lies in the uncertainty and reserve 
eg of walking ; which whether it pahentreiyintr ~ ct 
io i : undertaken 
i Recase ae, whereby you wos have men brought’to embrace 
j 
religio sider. 3 
- “ens SU toe, true selgion or sound Chrishanity ope 
been caged ived and established by moderate penal laws; 
you. ay defence of thé establishment of rp me . 
om vot say, which is all is left you to say, that — su 
ws were made, yet it was only by the on ness 
that it was established and supported : but ¢ those Z 
liberties, and lives, never pu 


-» — usually suffer in prison, as there is between the 


scious to yourself of some ney that. 
Why was modesty and conscience called 


less fair dealing than you could have exp 


hometan, for me to say, if in those words ‘you 


“business in hand, you seemed to have a reserve for 
‘ments’? Your busine: 


ss there being to prove, that th 
vested in the magistrat 


: € to use force in matters of relig 
be more besides the business in hand, than to tell us, as 4 


hat the magistrate had a 


, } it} 
‘trate’s sword’? And therefore withou 


t breach of modesty or « 
Science, I might say, what I again here repeat, ‘ That if in those 
‘you meant any thing to the business in hand, 
‘reserve for greater punishments.’ 

One thing more give me leave to add in defen: 
conscience, or rather to justify myself from having guessed so 1 
beside the matter, if I should have said, which I did not, ‘that I | 
“you had a reserve for greater punishments’ For 1 having bi 
the instances of Ananias and Sapphira, to shew that the 1 
wanted not power to punish, if they found it necessary to use it 
infer, that therefore ‘punishment may be sometimes ni is 
punishments { beseech you, for theirs cost them their lives ? ‘He 
as you do, concludes from thence, that therefore “punishments may be 
“sometimes necessary,’ will hardly avoid, whatever he says, to conclude 
capital punishments necessary ; and when they are necessary, it is yt 

know the magistrate’s duty to use.them. You see how natural it is 
men to go whither their principles lead them, though a 
perhaps they thought it too far, 3 

If to avoid this, you now say you meant it of the puni 
incestuous Corinthian, whom I also mentioned in the 
think, supposing yourself to lie under the imputation of a 
greater punishments, you ought in prudence to have said s 
Next you know not what punishment it was the incestuous “9 

underwent, but it being ‘for the destruction of the, ‘ 
be no very light one : and if you will take your friend § 
for it, as he in the very epistle you quote tells 
one, making as much difference between it, 


ce of myn 


it of the most 


jailor: so that if 
on the 





y, Dissen id have punished, to make 
sar penalties have had the effect on them you in- 
ey have made them consider ; and they have done their 
considering, What now must be done with them ? They 

ed on, for they are still Dissenters. If it were just, 

son at first to punish a Dissenter, to make him con- 

r you did not know but that he had considered already ; it 
just, and you have as much reason to punish him on, even when 

as performed what your punishment was designed for, and has 
sidered, but yet remains a Dissenter. For I may justly suppose, 
you must grant, that a man nh a Dissenter after all the 
ideration your moderate penaitics can bring him to: when we see 

t punishments, even those severities you disown as too great, are 
able to make men consider so far as to be convinced, and brought 
wer to the national church. If your punishments may not be inflicted 
‘men, to make them consider, who have or may have considered 
ady, for ought you know ; then Dissenters are never to be once 
ed, no more than any other sort of men. If Dissenters are to 

ed to make them consider, whether they have considered 

then their punishments, though they do consider, must never 

as long as they are Dissenters, which whether it be to punish 

y to bring them to consider, let all men judge. This Iam 
nishments in your method, must either never begin upon 

s, or never cease. And so pretend moderation if you please, 

which your method requires, must be either very im- 
‘none at all’ But to this you say nothing, only for the 
gth of your punishments, and therein vindicating 
practicableness of your scheme, you tell us, ‘that 
reject the true religion duly proposed to them, so long 

. ent, and therefore it is bu' ; 

You promised to answe 


nishmen 


1 ae and whose relaxation y 
met execution, But your moderation i 
te. For as your charity, as you tell us in the 

uires that they be kept subject to penalties :’ 


_ of others in this age hath found out ways to encourage 


Cre 
t 
» 


t it out of the magistrate’s moderation to stop the exe 
aw against Dissenters, if he should be inclined to it, 
¢ will therefore take it for granted, that if penal laws be 
neerning religion, for more zeal usually animates them than 
_ they will be put in execution : and indeed I have heard it argu 
very absurd, to make or continue laws that are not constantly put 
execution. And now to shew you how well your answer consists. 
other parts of your scheme, I shall need only to remind you, t 
men must be punished as long as they reject the true religion, 
who punish them must be judges what is the true religion, B 
objection, with some other, to which this part of your answer 
noxious, having been made to you more at large elsewhere, 4 
here omit, and proceed to other parts of your answer. 
You begin with your reason for the answer you afterwards 
in the words I last quoted : your reason runs thus ; * For certail 
‘thing is more reasonable than that men should be subject to: 
‘ment as long as they continue to offend. And as long as men 
‘the true religion tendered them with sufficient evidence of the trut 
“of it, so long it is certain they offend.’ It is certainly very reasonabé 
‘that men should be subject to punishment from those they offer da 
long as they continue to offend: but it will not from hence follow, tha 
those who offend God, are always subject to punishment fro 
For if they be, why does not the magistrate punish envy, 
malice, and all uncharitableness? If you answer, becau: 
capable of judicial proofs: I think I may say it is as eat 
‘man guilty of envy, hatred, or uncharitableness, as it is to 
guilty of ‘rejecting the true religion tendered him with 
‘dence of the truth of it” But if it be his duty to punt 
rainst God, why does the magistrate never punish ly 
offence against God, and is an offence capable i 
iG “It is plain therefore that it is not the se 


js the magistrate’s duty to punish all offen 
it is not his duty | will 
it a 








either apprehend and perceive the truth of it, 
If he does, I know not what greater crime any man 
es of. If he does not perceive the truth of it, there is no 
- “account to be given of that, but either that he shuts his eyes against 
the evidence which is offered him, and will not at all consider it ; or 
‘that he does not consider it as he ought, viz. with such care as is 
 frequisite, and with a sincere desire to learn the truth ; either of which 
- *does manifestly involve him in guilt. To say here that a man who 
' thas the true religion proposed to him with sufficient evidence of its 
# truth, may consider it as he ought,’ or do his utmost in considering, 
*and yet not perceive the truth of it; is neither more nor less, than 
to say, that sufficient evidence is not sufficient evidence. For what 
* does any man mean by sufficient evidence, but such as will certainly 
“win assent wherever it is duly considered ?’ 

T shall not trouble myself here to examine when requisite care, duly 
Gonsidered, and such other words, which bring one back to the same 
‘place from whence one set out, are cast up, whether all this fine 

_ feasoning will amount to any thing, but begging what is in the ques- 
{: but shall only tell you, that which you say here and in other 
ibout sufficient evidence, is built upon this, that the evidence 

a man proposes the true religion, he may know to be such, 
not fail to gain the assent of whosoever does what lies in him 
ering it. This is the supposition, without which all your talk 
ufficient evidence will do you no service, try it where you will. But 
is a supposition that is far enough from carrying with it sufficient 
idence to make it be admitted without proof. 

gains any man’s assent, one may be sure had sufficient 
in respect of that man: but that is far enough from proving 
t sufficient to prevail on another, let him consider it as long 
ashecan. The tempers of men’s minds ; the principles 
by time and education, beyond the power of the man 
em; the different capacities of mens understandings, 
ideas they are often filled with ; are so various and 

it is impossible to find that evidence, especially 


ee 
position with demonstrative or 
the truth of it in a dark room; or ever 


a man, that cannot write and read, so as to make h 

truth, if another whom he has more confidence in, 

so. All the demonstrative evidence the thing has, | he 
can make of it, all the consideration he can employ about 

be able to discover to him that evidence which shall con’ 
true, unless you will at threescore and ten, for that may be 
have him neglect his calling, go to school, and learn to write 
and cast account, which he may never be able to attain to. 

You speak more than once of mens being brought to lay aside 
prejudices to make them consider as they ought, and judge righ 
matters in religion ; and I grant without doing so they cannot: but 
is impossible for force to make them do it, unless it could shew thi 
which are prejudices in their minds, and distinguish them from” 
truths there. Who is there almost that has not prejudices, 
does not know to be so ; and what can force do in that case! 
no more remove them, to make way for truth, than it can 
truth to make way for another ; or rather remove an established tn 
or that which is looked on as an unquestionable principle, for $0 
often mens prejudices, to, make way for a truth not yet kno 
appearing to be one. It is not every one knows, or can bring: 
to Des Cartes’s way of doubting, and strip his thoughts of all opi 
till he bring them to self-evident principles, and then upon them 
all his future tenets. 

Do not think all the world, who are not of your church, ab 
themselves to an utter carelessness of their future state. - You ¢ 
but allow there are many Turks who sincerely seek truth, to whom 
you could néver bring evidence sufficient to convince them of 
truth of the Christian religion, whilst they looked on it as @] 
not to be questioned, that the Koran was of Divine 
possibly you will tell me is a prejudice, and so it is; 
man shall tell you it is no more a prejudice in him, 
judice in any one amongst Christians, who having not 
lays it down as an unquestionable principle of his 
Scripture is the word of God ; what will you answer to 
it would shake a great many Christians in their relig 
lay by that prejudice, and suspend their judgment of 
made it out to themselves with evidence sufficte 

od 
learning, and skill, than 
if you will not allow 


Su 





en! “your commenting on this, in which you have shewn so 
‘dexterity, give me leave to tell you, that for all this T do not 
‘religions equally true or equally certain. But this, I say, is 
ble for you, or me, or any man, to know, whether another has 
done his duty in examining the evidence on both sides, when he em- 
jraces that side of the question, which we, perhaps upon other views, 
jadiee false: and therefore we can have no right to punish or persecute 
im for it. In this, whether and how far any one is faulty, must be 
left to the Searcher of hearts, the great and righteous Judge of all 
men, who knows all their circumstances, all the powers and workings 
‘of their minds; where it is they sincerely follow, and by what 
default they at any time miss truth: and he, we are sure, will judge 


e te “when one man shall think himself a competent judge, that the 

true religion is proposed with evidence sufficient for another ; and 

thence shall take upon him to punish him as an offender, because he 

‘embraces not, upon evidence that he the proposer judges sufficient, 

“the religion that he judges true ; he had need be able to look into the 

‘thoughts of men, and know their several abilities ; unless he will make 

jhis own understanding and faculties to be the measure of those of 

‘all mankind, which if they be no higher elevated, no larger in their 

f comprehensions, no more discerning, than those of some men, he 

“will not only be unfit to be a judge in that, but in almost any case 
“whatsoever. 

But since, 1. You make it a condition to the making a man an 

snder in not being of the true religion, that it has been tendered him 

sufficient evidence. 2. Since you think it so easy for men to 

mine when the true religion has been tendered to any one with 

evidence. And 3. Since you pronounce ‘it impiety to say 

God hath not furnished mankind with competent means for the 

his own honour in the world, and the good of souls.’ Give 

fo ask you a question or two, 1. Can any one be saved 

racing the one only true religion? 2. Were any of the 

one only true religion, when the Europeans first 

Whether any of the Americans, before the 

ince? When you have 


who do offend in not being of the t 
they arz liable to for it. ; 

But methinks here, where you spend almost 
crime of rejecting the true religion tendered, 
is justly due to it from the magistrate, you ‘ : 
foundation of your plea for force; which is, that it 
which you are so far from proving it to be in this case | 
the offence of rejecting the true religion, that in this very 
tinguished it from what is necessary ; where you tell us, ¢ your 
‘does rather oblige you to consider how long men may need ] 
‘ment, than how long it may be just to punish them. So that tho 
they offend, yet if they do not need punishment, the magistrate ca 
use it, if you ground, as you say you do, the lawfulness of force 
promoting the true religion upon the necessity of it. Nor can you : 
that by his commission from the law of nature, of doing good, @ 
magistrate besides reducing his wandering subjects out of 
into the right way, is appointed also to be the avenger of 
on unbelievers, or those that err in matters of religion. This 
you thought not fit to own in the first draught of your scheme ; 
do not remember in all your ‘Argument considered? one 
crime or punishment: nay, in writing this second treatise, you} 
shy of owning any thing of punishment, that to my remem 
scrupulously avoided the use of that word, till you came to tl 
and always where the repeating my words did not oblige 
carefully used the term of penalties for it, as any one may 0 
who reads the preceding part of this letter of yours, which I am 
examining. And you were so nice in the point, that three or - 
leaves backwards, where I say, By your rule dissenters must 
punished, you mend it, and say, ‘ Or, if I please, subjected to. 
‘penalties.’ But kere when the enquiry, how long force 
tinued on men, shewed the absurdity of that pretence, 
to be punished on without end, to make them consider : 
part with your beloved force, you open the matter a little 
profess directly the punishing men for their religion. For 
do all you can to cover it under the name of rejecting t 
duly proposed ; yet it is in truth no more but being 
different from yours, that you would have them 
that the author pleads for, and you can oppose in | 
is toleration of religion. Your scheme therefore 
your hypothesis enlarged, being of a different 

is hoped, that in good time 

to all the 


G 





soa ae ds 1, 3 halthe “hie i 
m to consider and embrace it: and that there- 
Hic so charity requires, that they be kept subject to 
ill they embrace the true religion.’ Let us therefore see 
iste of this with other parts of your hypothesis, and ex- 

t a little by them. ‘ 
doctrine is, that where intreaties and admonitions upon trial 
vail, punishments are to be used ; but they must be mode- 
rate. “Moderate punishments have been tried, and they prevail not ; 
“what now is to be done? Are not greater to be used? No. For 
‘what reason? Because those whom moderate penalties will not prevail 
/ on, being desperately perverse and obstinate, remedies are not to be 
‘Provided for the incurable, as you tell us in the page immediately 


1 " Moderate punishments have been tried upon a man once, and again, 
‘and a third time, but prevail not at all, make no impression ; they are 
“repeated as many times more, but are still found ineffectual : pray tell 

" mie a reason why such a man is concluded so desperately perverse and 
istinate, that greater degrees will not work upon him: but yet not so 
verse and obstinate, but that the same degrees repeated 

ork upon him? I will not urge here, that this is to pretend to 

the just degree of punishment that will or will not work on any 

“one, which I should imagine a pretty intricate business: but this I 
‘ “have to Say, that if you can think it reasonable and useful to continue 


iments, without going any higher, though they work not at all, 
e it is possible some time or other they may work on him; why is 
as reasonable and useful, I am sure it is much more justifiable 
ble, to leave him all his life under the means, which all 
has appointed, without going any higher, because it is not 
some time or other, preaching, and a word spoken in 

ty work upon him? For why you should despair of 

aching and persuasion upon a fruitless trial, and 

\ authorized to use force; and yet not so - 

of moderate force, as after years of fruitless 

to proceed to higher degrees of pu : 

the vindication of your system, to 


that in yours, or the common mi 

made what preaching and persuasion can 

punishments and ill treatment, to indispose. 

and to add aversion to their scruples ; an xceller 

inclinations, and temper them for the impression 

intreaties ; though these too are only talked of: 

wonder to find you mention, as you do, giving ear to : 

entreaties and persuasions, when these are seldom, if ¢ 

of, but in places, where those, who are to be wrought on 

known to be out of hearing ; nor can be expected to come 

by such means they have been wrought on, : 
It is not without reason therefore you can not part with yo! 

and would have no end put to your punishments, but continue the 


on ; since you leave so much to their operation, and make so little 
of other means to work upon dissenters, ici 


Cua. VI.—Of the end for which force is to be used, 


He that should read the beginning of your ‘Argument c 
would think it in earnest to be your design to have force em 
make men seriously consider, and nothing else; but he that shall 
a little farther into it, and to that add also your Defence of it, will 
by the variety of ends you design your force for, that either you k 
not well what you would have it for, or else, whatever it was you 
at, you called it still by that name which best fitted the 
would serve best in that place to recommend the use of it, 

You ask me, ‘ Whether the mildness and gentleness of 
‘destroys the coactive power of the magistrate?’ I 
supposed, No: upon which you infer, ‘Then it seems 
‘may use his coactive, without offending against the 
‘gentleness of the Gospel.’ Yes, where he has com 
authority to use it. ‘And so, say you, it will consist well 
‘the mildness and gentleness of the Gospel for the m 1 
‘his coactive power to procure them’ (I suppose you mean the 
ters and preachers of the national religion] ‘a hearing 





inne tae. 
Grantham n Paul's 

have them einced of, you are not willing to tellus; 
‘so it may be any thing. Sometimes it is, To incline them to —. 
x ear to those who tell them they have mistaken their way, and 0 er 
‘to shew them the right. Which is, to lend an ear to all who differ 
from them in religion, as well crafty seducers as others. W hether 
for the procuring the salvation of their souls, the end for which 
bay this source is to be used, judge you. But this I am sure, 
ever will lend an ear to all who will tell them they are out of the 

will not have much time for any other business. 
~ Sometimes it is, ‘To recover men to so much sobriety and reflection, 
“tas seriously to put the question to themselves, whether it be really 
‘ their while to undergo such inconveniencies, for adhering to a 
éligion which, for any thing they know, may be false ; or for rejecting 
another (if that be the case) which, for ought they know, may be true, 
~ tll they have brought it to the bar of reason, and given it a fair trial 
‘ Which in short amounts to thus much, viz. To make them 
nine whether their religion be true, and so worth the holding, 
er those penalties that are annexed to it. Dissenters are indebted 
4 for your great care of their souls. But what, I beseech you, 
become of those of the national church, every where, which 
ke far the greater part of mankind, who have no such punishments 
make them consider ; who have not this only remedy provided for 
‘em, but are left in that deplorable condition you mention, of being 
suffered quietly, and without molestation, to take no care at all of 
‘their souls, or in doing of it to follow their own prejudices, humours, 
; e crafty seducers? Need not those of the national church, as 
as others, bring their religion to the bar of reason, and give it a 
sir trial there? And if they need to do so, as they must, if all 
gions cannot be supposed true, they will always need that 
is the only means to make them do so. So that if you 
you tell us, that there is need of your method; I am 
h need of it in national churches as any other. 
I can see, you must either punish them, or let 
ou think it reasonable that the far greater part 


‘be without that sovereign and only 


oh sete 


~~ tare offered for the enlightning 


to them. If their own words may be 
‘dissenters as conformists, in any country, ¥ 
‘have done and do this, And if their own 
‘who, I pray, must be judge? You and your 1 
‘it is plain you punish them not to dispose them to 
‘struction, but to your instruction ; not to dispose them to git 
‘hearing to reasons offered for the enlightning their minds, 
‘an obedient hearing to your reasons. If you mean this, it 
‘fairer and shorter to have spoken out plainly, than thus in fa 
‘of indefinite signification, to say that which amounts to not 
‘what sense is it, to punish a man to dispose him to submit | 
‘struction, and give a fair hearing to reasons offered for the 
‘his mind, and discovering truth to him who goes two or three 
‘a week several miles on purpose to do it, and that with the ha 
‘his liberty or purse; unless you mean your instructions, your 
‘your truth? Which brings us back to what we have 
‘plain persecution for differing in religion. 


‘Sometimes this is to be done, To prevail with men to weigh matte 


‘of religion carefully and impartially. Discountenance and 
‘ment put into one scale, with impunity and hopes of 
‘into the other, is as sure a way to make a man weigh 
‘it would be for a prince to bribe and threaten a judge to” 
‘judge uprightly. ‘ 
‘Sometimes it is, To make men bethink themselves, and put 
‘of the power of any foolish humour, or unreasonable prejud 
‘alienate them from truth and their own happiness, Add but 
put it out of the power of any humour or prejudice of their 
other mens, and | grant the end is good, if you can find the 
‘procure it. But why it should not be put out of the pow 
‘mens humour or prejudice, as well as their own, 
‘always want, a reason to prove. Would it not I bes 
‘indifferent by-stander, appear humour or prejudice, or 
‘bad; to see men who profess a religion revealed from 
‘which they own contains all in it necessary to s 
‘from their communion, and persecute them with 
‘civil law, for not joining in the use of ceremonies, 
“to be found in that revealed religion? Would it 
‘or prejudice, or some such thing, to a sober im 
“Christians exclude and persecute one of the 


rel 














| er, viz. truth, and fh Atty are always, 
all countries, = gh yy op sie eerebempeaan cane 
‘former, viz. passion and prejudice, etc. only amongst the dissenters, 
‘But to go on: 


-__ £Sometimes it is, To bring men to take such care as they ought of 
‘their salvation. What care is such as men ought to take, whilst they 
ae "are out of your church, will be hard for you to tell me. But you 
pee ‘endeavour to explain yourself in the following words; that they may 
"> *not blindly leave it to the choice neither of any other person, nor yet 
of their own lusts and passions, to prescribe to them what faith or 
‘worship they shall embrace. You do well to make use of punishment 
*to shut passion out of the choice; because you know fear of suffering 
"ig no passion. But let that pass. You would have men punished, to 
bring them to take such care of their salvation, that they may not 
‘blindly leave it to the choice of any other person to prescribe to them. 
“Are you sincere? Are you in earnest? Tell me then truly: did the 
‘magistrate or the national church, any where, or yours in ‘particular, 
“ever punish any man, to bring him to have this care, which you say, 
"he ought to take of his salvation? Did you ever punish any man, 
“that he might not blindly leave it to the choice of his parish-priest, or 
“bishop, or the convocation, what faith or worship he should embrace? 
“Te will be suspected, care of a party, or any thing else, rather than 
"care of the salvation of mens souls; if, hav ing found out so useful, so 
‘necessary a remedy, the only method there is room left for, you will 
ie ‘apply it but partially, and make trial of it only on those whom you 
Bit "have truly least kindness for. This will unavoidably give one reason 
fi *to imagine you do not think so well of your remedy as you pretend, 
Pho are so sparing of it to your friends, but are yery ‘free of it to 
anes who in other things are used very much like enemies, But 
Slee’ remedy is like the helleboraster, that grew in the weman’s 
cape for the cure of worms in her neighbours children: for truly it 
é {wrought too roughly to give it to any of her own. Methinks your 
Feharity, in your present persecution, is much-what as prudent, as 
oyna that good woman’s. I hope I have done you no injury, 
Dieu Suppose you of the Church of England; if I have, I beg 
‘your It is no offence of malice, I assure you: for I suppose 


Be 8 ‘orse of age fe I confess of myself, 

— *Someti punishment that you contend for, is, to bring men 
according to reason and sound judgment, pens 

. ‘Tertius & ceelo cecidit Cato, 

indeed. If you can help us to it, you will 
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& "bear, and then let us see what you ¢ 


JOHN LOCKE ON TOLERATION. 


‘deserve statues to be erected to you, as to the restorer of 
‘religion, But if all men have not reason and sound 
‘punishment put it into them? Besides, concerning 
‘kind is so divided, that he acts according to reason 
‘judgment at Augsburg, who would be judged to do quite 
‘at Edinburgh. Will punishment make men know what is reaso 
‘sound judgment? If it will not, it is impossible it should make 
‘act according to it. Reason and sound judgment are the elixi 
‘the universal remedy: and you may as reasonably punish men t 
‘bring them to have the philosopher's stone, as to bring them to 
faccording to reason and sound judgment. 

‘Sometimes it is, To put men upon a sérious and impartial examin- 
‘ation of the controversy between the magistrate and them, which is 
‘the way for them to come to the knowledge of the truth. But whatif — 
‘the truth be on neither side, as I am apt to imagine you will think it : 
‘is not, where neither the magistrate nor the dissenter is either of ey 
‘them of your church, how will the examining the controversy between 
‘the magistrate and him be the way to come to the knowledge of the 
‘truth ? Suppose the controversy between a Lutheran and a Papist; or 
‘if you please, between a Presbyterian magistrate and a Quaker 
‘subject, will the examining the controversy between the magistraté 
‘and the dissenting subject, in this case, bring him to the knowledge” ih 
‘of the truth? If you say, Yes, then you grant one of these to have d 
‘the truth on his side. For the examining the controversy between @ ~~ 
‘Presbyterian and a Quaker, leaves the controversy either of them has ei) 
‘with the Church of England, or any other church, untouched. And : 
‘50 one, at least, of those being already come to the knowledge of the 
‘truth, ought not to be put under your discipline of punishment; which 
‘is only to bring him to the truth. If you say, No, and that the ia 
‘examining controversy between the magistrate and the dissenter, in — Wn 
‘this case, will not bring him to the ina of the bhme 
‘confess your rule to be false, and your met! to no purpose, sia 

‘To wisted, your system is, in short, this. You would have all i 
‘men, laying aside prejudice, humour, passion, etc., examine the 
‘grounds of their religion, and search for the truth, This, I one 
‘is heartily to be wished. The means that you propose to yes 
‘do this, is, that dissenters should be punished to make them d ee 
‘It is as if you had said, men generally are guilty of a fault ; therefore eee 
‘Jet one sect, who have the ill luck to be of an opinion different fr 
‘the magistrate, be punished. This, at first sight, shocks : 
‘has the least spark of sense, reason, or justice. — But 
‘of this already, and concluding that upon second 
‘yourself will be ashamed of it; let us consider it 
‘consistent with common sense, and with all 



























































ly, Every one has not the opportunity to do it. 
you have every poor Protestant, for example, in the Pala- 
examine throughly whether the pope be infallible, or head of 
“church ; whether there be a purgatory ; whether saints are to be 
to, or the dead prayed for; whether the Scripture be the 
of faith ; whether there be no salvation out of the church ; 
er there be no church without bishops; and an hundred 
things in controversy between the Papists and those Pro- 
ts: and when he had mastered these, go on to fortify himself 
the opinions and objections of other churches he differs from? 
which is no small task, must be done, before a man can have 
this religion to the bar of reason, and given it fair trial there. 
will punish men till this be done, the countryman must 
plowing and sowing, and betake himself to the study of 
and Latin ; and the artisan must sell his tools, to buy fathers 
| schoolmen, and leave his family to starve. If something less 
will satisfy you, pray tell me what is enough, Have they 
ed and examined enough, if they are satisfied themselves 
the truth lies? If this be the limits of their examination, you 
few to punish ; unless you wil! punish them to make them do 
they have done already: For, however, he came by his religion, 
i$ Scarce any one to be found who does not own himself satis- 
that he isin the right. Or else, must they be punished to make 
consider and examine, till they embrace that which you chuse 
h? If this be so, what do you but in effect chuse for them, 
you would have men punished, to bring them to such a 
their souls that no other person might chuse for them? If it 
in general you would have them by punishments driven to 
is to offer matter of dispute, and not a rule of discipline. 
any one to make him seck till he find truth, without a 
, is to punish for you know not what 


Consonant to this uncertainty, 


“¢you tell us, that there is no question 


‘Force will certainly do, if duly proportioned t 
“What, I pray, is the design of it? I challenge yo 
‘Jiving, out of what you have said in your book, > tell 
‘what it is. In all other punishments that ever I heat 
‘now that you have taught the world a new method, 
‘them has been to cure the crime they are denounced 
‘so I think it ought to be here. What, I beseech you, is # 
there? Dissenting? That you say not, any where, is a 
‘sides you tell us, that the magistrate hath not an authority to 
‘any one to his religion. And that you do not require - 
‘should have no rule but the religion of the country. And t 
‘you ascribe to the magistrate is given him to bring men, ice * 
‘own, but to the true religion. If dissenting be not the fauley, is 
‘that a man does not examine his own religion, and the grounds of 
‘Js that the crime your punishments are designed to cure? 
‘that dare you say, least you displease more than you page= 
‘new discipline. And then again, as I said before, bier 
‘how far you would have them examine, before you ie “_ 
doing it. And I imagine, if that were all we required o! ee i 
‘be long enough before you would trouble us with a law, oa 
‘prescribe to every onc how far he was to examine matters ar 
‘wherein if he failed, and came short, he was to oo y 
‘ performed, and went in his examination to the ha * by 
‘he was acquitted and free. Sir, w hen you consider 1 <— 
‘ perhaps think this a case reserved to the great day, w -“ — 
‘ of all hearts shall be laid open. For I imagine it is bers . 
‘or judgment of man, in that variety of cco aaa ie . 
‘parts, tempers, opportunities, helps, etc. men es has this 
to determine what is every one’s duty in this reat ae 
‘inquiry, examination, or to know when was one cir re i: 
‘which makes me believe you will be fe) “a ee i 
‘you undertake for the success of this meth a if t 
‘with a limitation, upon such as are not altogethe incurable. ee 
‘when your remedy is prepared according ee 
‘unknown, and rightly applied, and given in A = 
‘ secrets, it will then infallibly cure. Whom ? 
“py it, And so willa pippin-posset, eating keaton 
Jecture certainly cure all that are not ints ae 
«sure you do not mean it will cure all bu 
able; because you yourself 


A. 













those who will not hear, I do not find any where that he has com- 
manded that they should be compelled or beaten to it.’ 

I must beg my reader's pardon for so long a repetition, which I was 
forced to, that he might be judge whether what I there said, either 
deserves no answer, or be fully answered in that paragraph, where you 
undertake to vindicate your method from all impracticableness and 
inconsistency chargeable upon it, in reference to the end for which you 
would have men punished. Your words are, For what? By which, 
you say, ‘you perceive I mean two things: for sometimes I speak of 
‘the fault, and sometimes of the end for which men are to be punished, 
*(and sometimes I plainly confound them.) Now if it be enquired, for 

*what fault men are to be punished ? you answer, for rejecting the true 
freligion, after sufficient evidence tendered them of the truth of it: 
fwhich certainly is a fault, and deserves punishment. But if I enquire 

* "for what end such as do reject the true religion are to be punished ; 
you say, to bring them to embrace the true religion; and in order to 

*that to bring them to consider, and that carefully and impartially, the 

*evidence which is offered to convince them of the truth of it: which 

"are undeniably just and excellent ends; and which, through God’s 

* blessing, have often been procured, and may yet be procured by con- 

“venient penalties inflicted for that purpose. Nor do you know of any 

*thing I say against any part of this, which is not already answered.’ 
Whether I in this confound two things distinct, or you distinguish 
where there is no difference, the reader may judge by what I have said 
elsewhere. I shall here only consider the ends of punishing, you here 
again in your reply to me assign; and those as I find them scattered, 
are these, 

, ‘Sometimes you speak of this end, as if it were ‘ barely to gain a hear- 

‘ing to those who by prayers and intreaty cannot :’ And those may 
be the preachers of any religion. But I suppose you mean the 


ans. of the true religion, And who I beseech you must be judge 
oe Where the law provides sufficient means of instruction for all, as 
ee ent for Dissenters, it is plain to all concerned, that 
_ ‘the punishment is intended to make them consider.’ What? The 
_ Means the law provides for their instruction, Who then is judge of 
‘they are to be instructed in, and the means of instruction, but the 


? -* 

> bring men to hearken to instruction.’ From whom? From 

__ ‘And to consider and examine matters of religion as 
to do, and to bring those who are out of the right way, to 
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‘hear, consider, and embrace the truth” When is this end attained, — 
and the penalties which are the means to this end taken off? Whena 
man conforms to the national church. And who then is judge of what 
is the truth to be embraced, but the magistrate ? 2 3 Aa 
‘Tt is to bring men to consider those reasons and arguments which | a 
‘are proper and sufficient to convince them ; but which, without being = 
‘forced, they would not consider.’ And when have they done this 4 
When they have once conformed : for after that there is no force od 
to make them consider farther.” é 
It is to make men consider as they ought ;? and that you tell us, is 
so to consider, ‘as to be moved heartily to embrace, and not to 
‘truth necessary to salvation.’ And when is the magistrate, that has 
the care of mens souls, and does all this for their salvation, satisfied 
that they have so considered? As soon as they outwardly join in com- 
munion with the national church. i 
‘It is to bring men to consider and examine those controversies ; 
‘which they are bound to consider and examine, ey those W! 
‘they cannot err without dishonouring God, and indangering ; 
‘own and other mens salvations. And to study the true religion 
‘with such care and diligence as they might and ought to use, and 
‘with an honest mind” And when, in your opinion, is it presumable 
that any man has done all this? Even when he is in the communion 





of your church. iy. va 
It is to cure mens unreasonable prejudices and refractoriness 


* against, and aversion to, the true religion.’ Whereof none iy the 
least tincture or suspicion, who are once got within the pale of your 


church. F a Co 
Nh, ‘ng men into the right way, into the way of salvation, J 
oe ada d them within the church-porch _ “ 


which force does, when it has conducte : 
ir leaves them. HC ; 
Pras bring men to embrace the truth that must save : 
here, in the paragraph wherein you pretend to tell us at ri 
to be used, you say, ‘It is to vie Si te ae et rue religi 
\ in order to that to bring them to con : lly 
ah area, the evidence which is offered to. pepe them of 
“truth of it, which, as you say, are undeniably just - excellent me 
but yet such as force in your method can never pra beter 
means to, without supposing what you say you have hel pri dace 
se, viz, That your religion is the true } Peete L rather 
where leave it to the magistrate to judge whic is rth oe 
is the true religion ; which supposition, I me 3 
date you than the other. But take which ba) you 
add this other supposition to 1%, pepper aed? gt 
of the former, viz that those who conform t 
make yourself the judge, or to the national 
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ood i 


An of using this 
senters from the national religion, and none 

wh r nform to it.» Make this practicable now in 
ry in the world, without allowing the magistrate to be judge 
ruth that must save them, and without supposing also, that 


rts embrace, 7. ¢. believe and obey the truth that must save 
then I think nothing in government can be too hard for 

tak) ng. 
‘conclude this paragraph in telling me, ‘ You do not know of any 
T say against any part of this, which is not already answered.’ 
tell me where it is you have answered those objections I made to 
several ends which you assigned in your ‘ Argument considered,’ 
for which you would have force used, and which I have here 
red ‘again, because I do not find you so much as take notice of 
p; and therefore the reader must judge whether they needed any 


"to shew that you have not here, where you promise and pretend 

) it, clearly and directly told us for what force and penalties are to 
T shall in the next chapter examine what you mean ‘by bring- 
| to embrace the true religion.’ 


on is on all hands acknowledged to be so much the concern 
st of all mankind, that nothing can be named, which so much 
eaks the approbation and favour of the publick, The 
one’s self to that, sets a man on the right side. Who 
5 a cause, or oppose what is offered for the promot- 
‘ 1? This ba zo hare secured to yourself 
ers as much as" n repeated mention of 
is possil , there being s a page wherein the true 
ppea had nothing else in your thought 


quires of them.’ Upon this you ground c 

men to the true religion, and charge it on the 

use it to that end. What now in appearance can | 

to bring men to the true religion? But let us see wha 

p. 64, and we shall find that in your scheme nothing less — 

there you tell us, ‘ The magistrate inflicts the penalties only | 

“that break the laws; and that law requiring nothing but cc 

to the national religion, none but Nonconformists are puni 

that unless an outward profession of the national religion be 

mortification of mens lusts harder than their giving their first 

their transgressions, all the penalties you contend for concern 1 

can be intended to bring men effectually to the true religion ; 

they leave them before they come to the difficulty, which is to mo 

their lusts, as the true religion requires. So that your bringing mi 

the true religion, being to bring them to conformity to the national, 

then you have done with force, how far that outward conformi 

from being heartily of the true religion, may be known by the list 

there is between the easiest and the hardest thing in the world, 

there is nothing easier, than to profess in words ; nothing harder, 

to subdue the heart, and bring thoughts and deeds into obed 

the truth ; the latter is what is required to be of the true 

the other all that is required by penalties your way applied. 

say, Conformists to the national religion are required by the law c¢ 

and ecclesiastical, to lead good lives, which is the difficult part ¢ 

true religion; I answer, these are not the laws we are here speak 

of, nor those which the defenders of Toleration complain of, but 

laws that put a distinction between outward Conformists and 

formists ; and those they say, whatever may be talked of the tru 

gion, can never be meant to bring men really to the true 1 

long as the true religion is, and is confessed tobe, a thing © 

greater difficulty than outward Conformity. : ice 
Miracles, say you, supplied the want of force in the 

Christianity ; and therefore so far as they supplied that 

must be subservient to the same end. The end then was t 

into the Christian church, into which they were admit 

as brethren, when they acknowledged that Jesus was 

Son of God. Will that serve the turn? No: t 

make men embrace creeds and ceremonies, # 

the doctrine and worship of your church, 

required by yee pots ae 














or without on boas kinds or degrees of force.’ 
you have proved that Noah’s religion, that from eight persons 
spread and continued in the world till the Apostles times, as I have 
proved in another place, was propagated and supported all that while 
by your kinds of degrees and force, you may have some reason to 
w as well of the religion of the Church of England, as you have of 
Noah’s religion, though you think it cannot be propagated and sup- 
_ ported without some kinds or degrees of force. But till you can prove 
a you cannot upon that ground say you have reason to have so 
‘good an opinion of it. 

You tell me, ‘If I will take your word for it, you assure me you think 
‘there are many other countries in the world besides England, where 
en ‘my Toleration would be as little useful to truth as in England.’ If 
i . you will name those countries, which will be no great pains, I will take 
2 : “ge word for it, that you believe Toleration there w ould be prejudicial 

truth: but if you will not do that, neither I nor any body else can 
elieve you. 1 will give you a reason why I say 50, and that is, because 
mo body can believe that, upon your principles, you can allow any 
# national religion, differing from that of the Church of England, to be 
'__ true ; and where the national religion is not true, we have already your 
; ‘consent, as in Spain and Italy, etc. for Toleration. Now that you can- 
not, without renouncing your own principles, allow any national reli- 
on differing from that established here by law, to be true, is evident : 
For why do you punish Nonconformists here? ‘To bring them, say 
you, to the true religion.’ But what if they hold nothing, but what 
that other differing national church does, shall they be nevertheless 
ished if they conform not? You will certainly say, yes : and if so, 
ni you must either say, they are not of the true religion, or else you 
must own you punish those, to bring them to the true religion, whom 
i to be the true religion already. 
tell me, ‘If I own with our author, that there is but one true 
n, and I owning myself to be of the Church of England, you 
: see how I can avoid supposing, that the national religion now 
, backed by the publick authority of the law, is the only 
If I own, as I do, all that you here expect from me, 
not serve to draw that conclusion from it, which you do, viz 
religion now in England is the only true religion ; 
the sense that I do, and you ought to take 
but one true religion in the \ lich is 
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that whose doctrine and worship are necessary to salvation, I grant 
too that the true religion, necessary to salvation, is taught and pro! es 
sed in the Church of England ; and yet it will not follow from hence, 
that the religion of the Church of England, as established by law, is 
the only true religion ; if there be any thing established in the Church 
of England by law, and made part of its religion, which is not nec ey 
sary to salvation, and which any other church, teaching and pro 
all that is necessary to salvation, does not receive. | ea 
If the national religion now in England, backed by the authority of 
the law, be as you would have it, the only true religion ; so the on 
true religion, that a man cannot be saved without being of it; pra Ss 
reconcile this with what you say in the immediately preceding para- | 
graph, viz. ‘That there are many other countries in the world where | 
‘my Toleration would be as little useful as in England? For if there 
be other national religions differing from that of England, which you 
allow to be true, and wherein men may be saved, the national religion 
of England, as now established by law, is not the only true religion, 
and men may be saved without being of it. And then the magistrate 
can upon your principles have no authority to use force to bring men ; 
to be of it. For you tell us, force is not lawful, unless it be necessary 5 
and therefore the magistrate can never lawfully use it, but to bring 
men to believe and practise what is necessary to salvation. You must 
therefore either hold, that there is nothing in the doctrine, discipline. 
and ceremonies of the Church of England, as it is established by law, 
but what is necessary to salvation : or elsé you must reform your terms — 
of communion, before the magistrate upon your principles can use 
penalties to make men consider till they conform; or you can say that 
the national religion of England is the only true religion, though it 
contain the only true religion in it; as possibly most, if not all, the 
differing Christian churches now in the world do. oa 
You tell us farther in the next paragraph, ‘ That wherever bebe s a 
‘true religion, #2. the national religion now in England, is pee 
‘other religions ought to be discouraged.’ Why, I beseech, you, dis- 
couraged, if they be true any of them? For if they be true, what 
pretence is there for force to bring men who are of them to a 
religion? If you say all other religions, varying at all from that of the i 
Church of England, are false; we know then your measure of the one 
only true religion. But that your care is only of conformity to the 
Church of England, and that by the true religion you mean nothr 
else, appears too from your way of expressing yourse!! this 
where you own that you suppose that as this only true 1 
wit, the national religion now in England, backed with tl 
authority of law, ‘ought to be received wherever it is P 
‘wherever it is received, all other religions ¢ t to be 
‘some measure by the civil powers.’ If the 














1 . is received, other religions 
aged, which is well suited -to your scheme for 
in England, but could scarce drop from a man 
were on the true religion, and the promoting of it in 
> world. 

then must be used in England, and penalties laid on Dissenters 
For what ? ‘to bring them to the true religion,’ whereby it is 
I mean not only the doctrine but discipline and ceremonies of 
Church of England, and make them a part of the only true ‘reli- 
gion: why else do you punish alf Dissenters for rejecting the true 
religion, and use force to bring them to it? When yet a great, if not 
ay the greatest part of Dissenters in England own and profess the doctrine 
- of the Church of England as firmly as those in the communion of the 
Churchof England. They therefore, though they believe the same religion 
with you, are excluded from the true church of God, that you would have 

men brought to, and are amongst those who reject the true religion. 
|) ask whether they are not in your opinion out of the way of salva- 
tion, who are not joined in communion with the true church? and 
Whether there can be any true church without bishops? If so, all but 
Conformists in England that are of any church in Europe, besides the 
Lutherans and Papists, are out of the way of salvation, and so accord- 
ing to your system have need of force to be brought into it: and these 
i too, one for their doctrine of transubstantiation, the other for that of 
' consubstantiation, to omit other things vastly differing from the Church 
of England, you will not, 1 suppose, allow to be of the true religion : 
and who then are left of the true religion but the Church of England ? 
For the Abyssines have too wide a difference in many points for me to 
imagine, that is one of those places you mean where Toleration would 
do harm as well asin England. And I think the religion of the Greek 
‘church can scarce be supposed by you to be true. For if it should, it 
yould be a strong instance against your assertion, that the true religion 
subsist, but would quickly be effectually extirpated without the 
ance of authority ; since this has subsisted without any such 
now above two hundred years. I take it then for granted, 
; with me cannot but do the same, till you tell us, what other 
is of any church, but that of England, which you allow 
é religion, that all you say of bringing men to the true 


‘true religion, and I shall yield 


mys If con-*nced, and shall allow these words, viz, “The 

‘ gion now in England, backed by the publick authority of law, , 
“the only true religion, only as a little hasty sally of your zeal. In 
the mean time I shall argue with you about the use of force to bring ring 
men to the religion of the Church of England, as established by law: 
since it is more easy to know what that is, than what you mean by — 
the true religion, if you mean any thing else. ae 

To proceed therefore ; in the next place I tell you, by using force” 
your way to bring men to the religion of the Church of EF 
you mean only to bring them to an outward profession of that reli- 
gion ; and that, as I have told you elsewhere, because force used your 
way, being applied only to Dissenters, and ceasing as soon as they | 4 
conform, whether it be intended by the law-maker for any thing more 
or no, which we have examined in another place ; cannot be to bring 
men to any thing more than outward conformity. For if force be 
used to Dissenters, and them only, to bring men to the’true religion, 
and always, as soon as it has brought men to conformity, it be taken 
off, and laid aside, as having done all is expected from it: it is plain, 
that by bringing men to the true religion, and bringing them to out- 
ward conformity, you mean the same thing. You use and continue 
force upon Dissenters, because you expect some effect from it: when 
you take it off, it has wrought that effect, or else being in your power, 
why do you not continue it on? The effect then that you talk of, 
being the embracing the true religion, and the thing you are satisfied 
with without any farther punishment, expectation, or enquiry, being 
outward conformity, it is plain embracing the true religion and out 
ward conformity with you, are the same things. 

Neither can you say it is presumable that those who outwardly con- 
form do really understand, and inwardly in their hearts embrace with 
a lively faith and a sincere obedience, the truth that must save them, 
1. Because it being, as you tell us, the magistrate’s duty to do’ all 
that in him lies for the salvation of all his subjects, and it being 
in his power to examine, whether they know and live suitable to- 
the truth that must save them, as well as conform, he can or ought — 
no more to presume, that they do so, without taking an account of their 
knowledge and lives, than he can or ought to presume that they ¢on- 
form, without taking any account of their coming to church, Would 

ou think that physician discharged his duty, and had, as was pre- — 
“tended, a care of mens lives, who having got them into his hands, 
knowing no more of them, but that they come once or twice : 
"to the apothecary’s shop, to hear what is prescribed 


_ there a while, should say it was presumable they were 


wt ever examining whether his prescriptions had 
estate their health was in? ae 
t cannot be presumable, where 


* ie, 








Dee ee, Coles attboet Guieang thelr alk That which is 
er to men than their first-born, is, you tell us, their lusts ; that 
which is harder than the hardships of false religions, is the mortifying 
those lusts ; here lies the difficulty of the true religion, that it requires 

_ the mortifying of those lusts ; and till that be done, men are not of the 
true religion, nor in the way of salvation : and it is upon this account 
y that you pretend force to be needful. Force is used to make them 
a 3 it prevails, men hear: but that is not enough, because the diffi- 
‘lies not in that; they may hear arguments for the truth, and yet 
i their corruption. They must do more, they must consider those 
arguments. Who requires it of them? The law that inflicts the pu- 
“nishment, does not ; but this we may be sure their love of their lusts, 
and their hatred of punishment requires of them, and will bring them 
_ 10, viz, to Consider how to retain their beloved lusts, and yet avoid the 
tneasiness of the punishment they lie under; this is presumable they 
do; therefore they go one easy step farther, they conform, and then 
_ they are safe from force, and may still retain their corruption. Is it 
_ therefore presumable they have parted with their corruption, because 
force has driven them to take sanctuary against punishment in con- 
~ formity, where force is no longer to molest them, or pull them from 
their darling inclinations? The difficulty in religion is, you say, for 
"Mien to part with their lusts ; this makes force necessary: men find 
‘Olit a way, by conforming, to avoid force without parting with their 
lusts; therefore it is presumable when they conform, that force which 
they can avoid without quitting their lusts, has made them part with 
them ; which is indeed not to part with their lusts, because of force, 
‘Dut to part with them gratis ; which if you can say is presumable, the 
~ foundation of your need of force, which you place in the prevalency of 
iption, and mens adhering to their lusts, will be gone, and so there 
be no need of force at all. If the great difficulty in religion be for 
9 part with or mortify their lusts, and the only counterbalance in 

her scale, to assist the true religion, to prevail against their lusts, 
pare which I beseech you is presumable, if hier Wek avoid force, 
their lusts, that they should quit their lusts, and heartily 
‘the true religion, which is incompatible with them ; or else 
wld avoid the force, and retain their lusts? To say the 









































this is to say there is no need of force at all in the case, 


| knowledge of those truths themselves not being 
_ there can be no necessity men should be te 
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knows he can avoid at pleasure, without quitting his lusts, ¢ 





said so to embrace it because of that force: since a force h 
without quitting his lusts cannot be said to assist truth in 1 
quit them ; for in this truth has no assistance from it at all, 








Take a covetous wretch, whose heart is so set upon money, 
would give his first-born to save his bags ; who is pursued by the 
of the magistrate to an arrest, and compelled to-hear what is 
against him; and the prosecution of the law threatening impris: : 
or other punishment, if he do not pay the just debt which is de- 
manded of him; if he enters himself in the King’s-bench, where he 
can enjoy his freedom without paying the debt, and parting with his 
money ; will you say that it is presumable he did it to pay the debt, 
and not to avoid the force of the law? The lust of the flesh and pride 
of life are as strong and prevalent as the lust of the eye: and if you 
will deliberately say again, that it is presumable, that men are driven 
by force to consider, so as to part with their lusts, when no more is. 
known of them, but that they do what discharges them from the force, 
without any necessity of parting with their lusts; I think I shall have 
occasion to send you to my Pagans and Mahometans, but shall have 
no need to say any thing more to you of this matter myself. ve 

I agree with you, that there is but one only true religion; I agree 
too that that one only true religion is professed and held inthe Church 
of England ; and yet I deny, if force may be used to bring men tothat 
true religion, that upon your principles it can lawfully be used to bring 
men to the national religion in England as established by law; because 
force, according to your own rule, being only lawful because it is ne= 
cessary, and therefore unfit to be used where not necessary, ne 
necessary to bring men to salvation, it can never be lawful to be 
used to bring a man to any thing, that is not necessary to salva+ 
tion, as I have more fully shewn in another place. If therefore in the 
national religion of England, there be any thing put in as necessary to 
communion, that is, though true, yet not necessary to salvation, force 
cannot be lawfully used to bring men to that communion, though the ~ 
thing so required in itself may perhaps be true. ain 

There be a great many truths contained in Scripture, which a man 
may be ignorant of, and consequently not believe, without any danger 
to his salvation, or else very few would be capable of salvation: for I 
think I may truly say, there was never any one, but he that was 
Wisdom of the Father, who was not ignorant of some, and mistak 
others of them, To bring men therefore to embrace such | 
use of force by your own rule cannot be lawful ; because 












































no necessity to use force to bring men 








meee cag different religions, with either or each of which 
if satisfied in his own mind, may communicate without 
an er, whilst another not satisfied in conscience concerning something 
he doctrine, discipline, or worship, cannot safely, nor without sin, 
municate with this or that of them. Nor can force be lawfully 
xd, on your principles, to bring any man to either of them, because 
a things are required to their communion, which not being requisite 
men may seriously and conscientiously differ, and be in 

about, without endangering their souls. 
‘That which here raises a noise, and gives a credit to it, whereby 
‘many ate misled into an unwarrantable zeal, is, that these are called 
‘different religions ; and every one thinking his own the true, the only 
“true condemns all the rest as false religions. Whereas those who hold 
Tall things necessary to salvation, and add not thereto any thing in 
doctrine, discipline, or worship, inconsistent with salvation, are of one 
and the same religion, though divided into different societies or 
" churches, under different forms ; which whether the passion and polity 
Of designing, or the sober and pious intention of well-meaning men, 
jet up, they are no other than the contrivances of men, and such they 
to be esteemed in whatsoever is required in them, which God 
ot made necessary to salvation, however in its own nature it may 
indifferent, lawful, or true. For none of the articles, or confessions 
of any church, that I know, containing in them all the truths of religion, 
_ ‘though they contain some that are not necessary to salvation ; to garble 
‘thus the truths of religion, and by their own authority take some not 
y to salvation, and make them the terms of communion, and 
Out others as necessary to be known and believed, is purely the 
ince of men : God never having appointed any such distinguish- 
nor, as I have shewed, can force, upon your principles, 

to bring men to embrace it. 
onies, I shall here only ask you whether you think 
d’s Supper, or the cross in baptism, are necessary 
1 these as having been matter of great scruple : 
ie, how can you say that force can be lawfully 
t to a decent \ s outa ¢ ° 
it, you are of th 


Church of England : for if a decent uniformit 

preserved without kneeling at prayer, where d 

least as much as at receiving the S 

enough be preserved without kneeling at the Si 

uniformity is thought sufficiently preserved withow el 

is evident by the various postures men are at liberty to 

be generally observed, in all our congregations, during the a 
prayer in the pulpit before and after his sermon, which it s 
consist well enough with decency and uniformity ; though it 
prayer addressed to the great God of heaven and earth, to” 
Majesty it is that the reverence to be expressed in our gestures, 
when we put up petitions to him, who is invariably the same, in 
or whose words soever we address ourselves to him. ek 

The preface to the Book of Common Prayer tells us, ‘ That the rites 
‘and ceremonies appointed to be used in divine worship, are things in 
‘their own nature indifferent and alterable.’ Here I ask you, whethe 
any human power can make any thing in its own nature i 
necessary to salvation? If it cannot, then neither can any 
power be justified in the use of force, to bring men to conformity in | 
use of such things. If you think men have authority to make 
thing, in itself indifferent, a necessary part of God’s worship, I 
desire you to consider what our author says of this matter, which 
not yet deserved your notice. 

‘The misapplying his power, you say, is a sin in the magistrate, 
‘lays him open to divine vengeance.’ And is it not a misapj ra 
his power, and a sin in him to use force to bring men to such a com= ~ 
pliance in an indifferent thing, which in religious worship may b 
sin to them? Force, you say, may be used to punish those who ¢ 
sent from the communion of the Church of England. Let us ; 
now all its doctrines not only true, but necessary to salvation. 
there is put into the terms of its communion some indifi ore 
which God has not injoined, nor made a part of his worship, % 
man is persuaded in his conscience not to be lawful; suppo: 
at the Sacrament, which having been superstitiously used in 
of the bread, as the real body of Christ, may give occasion 
to some now, as well as eating of flesh offered to idols did 
the Apostles time ; which though lawful in itself, yet the 
*he would eat no flesh while the world standeth, rather 

‘his weak brother offend’ (1 Cor, viii. 13). And if to 
ple, the scrupulous into any action, in itself indi 


“thought unlawful, be a sin, as appears at large 
nore is it to add force to our example, and 
s to that, which, though 





ate and support religion, yet it would be no ad 

ion, that you a member of the Church of England, 94 
to be the true religion, should thereby claim a right 

nce such a supposition to those who were mem 
and believed other religions, was equally unavoidable, 
yjust. And the reason I annexed, shews both this to be my 
d my assertion to be true : my words are, ‘Unless we can 
that every where but in England, men believe what at the 
hey think to be a lic.’ Having therefore never said, nor 
it is equally unavoidable, or equally just, that men in 
ery cc y should believe the national religion of the country ; but 
it it is equally unavoidable, and equally just, that men believing the 
nal religion of their country, be it true or false, should suppose it 
true ; and let me here add also, should endeavour to propagate 
however you go on thus to reply; ‘If so, then I fear it will be 
ually true too, and equally rati nal: for otherwise I see not how it 
| be equally unavoidable, or equally just ; for if it be not equally 
cannot be equally just ; and if it be not equally rational, it 
ually unavoidable. But if it be equally true, and equally 


q 
en cither all religions are true, or none is true: for if they — 


ally true, and one, of them be not true, then none of them 
ie” I challenge any one to put these four good words, 
, rational, and true, more equally together, or to val 


it is no advantage to your cause, for you or any one 


‘ours to be the only true religion ; since it is suey 


‘ equally just, for any one, who believes any 
s the same thing. And this will always be so, till yc 
at receive false religions upon 


& 
. make 
t deduction : but after all, my argument will neverthe- \ 


C will « re (\ 

nother time change your style ; and not 

of the true religion, because that is of more ac 
ment, mean only the religion established by law 


¢ “es out all other religions now professed in the world. - 


ahs 


have defined what is the true religion, which you would 

and propagated by force ; and have told us it is to be fou 
iturgy and thirty-nine articles of the Church of Engla! 

a : eed to you, that that is the only true religion, your arg 
force, as necessary to mens salvation, from the want of lig 
“strength enough in the true religion to prevail against mens lusts 
the corruption of their nature, will not hold ; because y 
“men by force, your way applied, to the true religion, be 
will, is but bringing them to an outward conformity to the 

church. But the bringing them so far, and no farther, 
opposition to their lusts, no inconsistency with their corrup' 
not on that account at all necessary, nor does at all help, wh 
~ on your grounds, you say, there is need of the assistance 
towards their salvation. 


Cua, VIIL—Of salvation to be pr ocuyed by force, your 


is ‘THERE cannot be imagined a more laudable design than the pr 
ng the salvation of mens souls, by any one who shall und 
at if it be a pretence made use of to cover some other by’ 
lothing can be more odious to men, nothing more pi k 
sat God of heaven and earth, nothing more misbecoming 
d character of a Christian. With what intention you too 
hand to defend and encourage the use of force in the! 
‘mens salvation, it is fit in charity to take your word ; 
eme, as you have delivered it, is guilty of, it is my b 
otice of, and represent to you. ne 
o my saying, that ‘if persecution, as is pret 
mn of mens souls, bare conformity would 
ould be examined whether they do 
1 answer, “Who they bé that pt 





fo i, 





1 4 1 
ht into the way of salvation.’ Ay, but where do you say 
secution is for the salvation of souls? I thought you had been 
“against my meaning, and against the things I say, and not 
‘my words in your meaning, which is not against me, That I 
e word persecution for what you call force and penalties, you 
for you take notice of it, with some little kind of wonder, in 
rds, ‘persecution, so it seems you call all punishments for 
ion.* That I do so then, whether properly or improperly, you 
wot be ignorant; and then, I beseech you, apply your answer 
what I say: my words are, ‘If persecution, as is pretended, 
for the salvation of men’s souls, men that conform would be 
whether they do so upon reason and conviction.’ Change 
persecution into punishment for religion, and then consider 
; or ingenuity of your answer: for in that sense of the word 
secution, do you know no body that pretends persecution is for the 
‘Salvation of mens souls? So much for your ingenuity, and the arts 
“you allow yourself to serve a good cause. What do you think of one 
my Pagans or Mahometans? Could he have done better? For I 
have occasion to mind you of them. Now to your argu- 
said, ‘That I thought those who make laws, and use force, 
‘men to church-conformity in religion, seek only the compli- 
ft concern themselves not for the conviction of those they 
, and so never use force to convince. For pray tell me, when 
dissenter conforms, and enters into the church communion, 
$ ever examined to see whether he does it upon reason and con- 
and such grounds as would become a Christian concerned for 
n? If persecution, as is pretended, were for the salvation of 
this would be done, and men not driven to take the sacra- 
their places, or obtain licences to sell ale, for so low 
things been prostituted.’ To this you here reply, 
rates, who having provided sufficiently for the in- 
their care, in the true religion, do make laws, 


ene ae te 


to bring men to the communion of the — 


‘conformity'to the rules and orders of it, 
‘enough speak them to seek and 
ef thoee bon —- panini, 


something as necessary for convi 


Be as $ 

and without which those means will signify 

and impartial examination ; and if force be, L 
to make men, thus examine, that they can by no other 


may say you think, few people will find reason to believe you 
those magistrates seek and concern themselves much for the 


Sion to severe and impartial examination. To that aversion no- 

ment can be pretended to be a remedy, which does not reach and 
bat the aversion ; which it is plain no punishment does, which may be 
avoided without parting with, or abating the prevalency of that aver 
sion. This is the case, where men undergo punishments for 
conforming, which they may be rid of, without severely and 

examining matters of religion, : 

To shew that what I mentioned was no sign of unconcernedness in 
the magistrate, for mens conviction ; you add, ‘ Nor does the co 
‘appear from the not examining dissenters when they conform, to see 
‘whether they do it upon reason and conviction; for where s 
‘instruction is provided, it is ordinarily presumable that 
*senters conform, they do it upon reason and conviction,’ 
‘ordinarily ’ signifies any thing, for it is a word you make much | 
whether to express or cover your sense, let the reader judge, thi 
suppose there are cases wherein it is not presumable ; and I ask 
whether in those, or any cases, it be examined whether diss 
when they conform, do it upon reason and conviction? At 
it is ordinarily presumable, is but gratis dictum, especially 
suppose, that it is the corruption of their nature that 
from considering as they ought, so as upon reason and 
embrace the truth; which corruption of nature, that tl 
with conformity I think it very presumable, But be tha 
this I am sure is ordinarily and always presumable, that i 
use force were as intent upon mens conviction, as they 
conformity, they would not wholly content themselves 
without ever examining and looking into the other. 

Another excuse you make for this neglect, is, 
sons who only seek their secular advar 
m to pretend conviction, and 









am hemina is when they have upon conviction embraced. But how 
; 20 magistrate know when they upon conviction embrace, that he 
sr ce take off their penalties ? That indeed cannot be known 
on ooh . to be enquired after, because irreligious persons who 
y seek their secular advantage ; or, in other words, all those who 
aesire at their ease to retain their beloved lusts and corruptions, may 
Saad pretend conviction, and offer such grounds (if it were satel 
Pe . become a Christian concerned for religion: this is what no 
“eare of man can certainly prevent.’ Which is reason enou h, why 
“no busy forwardness in man to disease his brother, should use fh a 
mpon pretence of prevailing against mens c ruptions th i hin ies their 
considering and embracing the trut yn com iction whe n it ‘s =n 
fessed, it cannot be known, whether they have cor <i ‘o * agian 
vinced, or have really embraced the true religion o1 a 2 An i the aa 
ets shewn us your admirable remedy, which is not it add or che 
“the se is lor 4 
ee, for it 1s easy, you say, for them to pretend to chorea 
and so avoid punishment, but for those who would be igious 
without it. — 
But here, in this i 
case, a > intenti i 

oe Aa ‘haa ss s to the intention of the magistrate, how can 

~ , orce he uses is designed by subduing mens corru 
tions, to make way for considering and embracing the truth, when i is 
So/applied ; that it is confessed here, that a man m t ‘i lof t is 
; ted , , that a mz ay get rid : 
' rutin parting with the corruptions they are Bombe on 
© against But you have a ready answer, ‘ This is wha ae 
used Rite event? whit, . is is what no care of 

heat : ;’ which is but in other words to proclai 
isness of your use of force, and to avow tl  wioted 
can do nothing. If by not certainly, you mea 1 it tena a 
“any degree Prevent, why is it not so done ? ifs ae pipe np 
ie ot in ont ; ? not, why is a word that 

» unless it be for a shelter i 
you know how to draw from this way of Penge a. 
: how you please, will only serve to 4 RP aE TS se 
ot your hypothesis, chuse you whether, | i. BR ey 
of the ability and tial thee ee 
f the ity management of the i 

MRS tiwe thet i belies he soc magistrate: what he 
ee gmt ee in them, and as wise 
te ake what he had a mind should be 
ate nna more ‘diculous character be put 
aye — world they intended to make men con- 
ete. but neither required nor named any thing in 
; Though yet when men are certainly to be 

























punished for not really embracing the true religion, there ought to be 
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certain matters of fact, whereby those that do, and those that do not 
so embrace the truth, should be distinguished ; and for that you have 
it is true, a clear and established criterion, #e. conformity and noncon- 
formity ; which do very certainly distinguish the innocent from the 
guilty ; those that really and sincerely do embrace the truth that must — 
save them, from those that do not. +) ee eas 

But, Sir, to resolve the question, whether the conviction of mens 
understandings, and the salvation of their souls, be the business and 
aim of those who use force to bring men into the profession of the 
national religion ; I ask, whether if that were so, there could be so 
are, not only in most country parishes, but, 1 think I 
| parts of England, grosly ignorant in the 
the Christian religion, if a strict enquiry 
be necessary to be used to bring mento” = 
would find out some of the ignorant 
and unconsidering that are in the national church, as well as it does so 
diligently all the nonconformists out of it, whether they have considered, 
But to this you give a very ready answer ; 
all indifferently, those who 





many as there 
may say, may be found in al 
doctrines and principles of 
were made into it? If force 
salvation, certainly some part of it 





or are knowing, or no. 


‘Would you have the magistrate punish . 
Jaw as well as them that do not?’ What is the obedience 


‘obey the 

the law requires? That you tell us in these words, ‘If the magistrate 

provides sufficiently for the instruction of all his subjects in the true 

‘religion, and then requires them all under convenient penalties to 
sters of it, and to profess and exer — 


‘hearken to the teachers and mini r 
‘cise it with one accord under their direction in public assemblies 2? 
which in other words is but conformity, \ hich here you express a little 


plainer in these words ; ‘But as to those magistrates who having pro- 
‘ vided sufficiently for the instruction of all under their care m the true 
‘religion do make laws, and use moderate penalties to bring men to | 
‘the communion of the church of God, and to conform to the rulesand- 
Perders of it’ You add, ‘Is there any pretense to say that in so doing, 
‘he [the magistrate] applies force only to a part of his subjects, when 
‘the law is general, and excepts none?’? There 1s no pretence, I ¢ . 
fess, to say that in so doing he-applies force only toa part of his’ 
jects, to make them conformists, from that it is plain the perp © 
none. But if nonconformists may be ignorant, grosly ignorant of 
principles and doctrines of Christianity ; if there be no penalties 
to make them consider as they ought, so as to understand, | ) t 
of, believe and obey the truths of the Gospel, are not they 
that force which you say ‘is to _— = consider and e: 
‘of religion as they ought to do orce is a 
~ make = pelea but if being conformists’ 
the places of public worship, and there shewing 
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those reasons and arguments 
are proper to convince the mind, and which without being 





‘forced, uld not consider.—To bring men to that consideration, 
(which ee else but force (besides the extraordinary grace of God) 


¢ would bring them to.—To make men good erga make — 
‘receive instruction.—To cure their aversion to the true re igi ° 
‘bring men to consider and examine the controversies which they are 
‘pound to consider and examine, #¢. those wherein they cannot =“ 
‘ without dishonouring God, and endangering their own and other mens 
‘eternal salyation.—To weigh matters of religion carefully and impar- 
i ‘tially—To bring men to the true religion and to salvation.’—That 
then force is not applied to all the subjects for these ends, I — ow 
will not deny. These are the ends for which you tell us in ’ Te P aces 
quoted, that force is to be used in matters of religion ; it 18 by s a 
fulness and necessity to these ends, that you tell us he reg 
is authorized and obliged to use force in matters of religion, Now 
if all these ends be not attained by a bare conformity, and yet if 
by a bare conformity men are wholly exempt from all force and 
ties in matters of religion, will you say that for these ends 
force is applied to all the magistrate’s subjects? If you will per 
send you to my Pagans and Mohametans for a little pepe 
modesty. If you confess force is not applied to all for these ae 
notwithstanding any laws obliging all to conformity, you must a s0 
HY that what you say concerning the laws being general, is 
nothing to the purpose ; since all that are under penalties for not 
conforming, are not under any penalties for ignorance, pont 
or the want of those ends for which you say penalties are useful anc 








on, ‘ therefore if such persons profane the sacrament to 
aes stecee, _ or to obtain licences to sell ale, this is an horrible 
? {excuse them not. ‘But it is their -_ and they 
“alone 1 for it’? Yes, and those who threatened poor 1gno- 
eed tevligicns ale-sellers, whose livelihood it was, to take away 
- their licences if they did not conform and receive the sacrament, may 
Db ught | to have something to answer for. You add, ‘ But 
‘yery unjust to impute it to those who make such laws, and use 
force, or to say that they prostitute holy things, and drive pe 
ore 2 Nor is it just to insinuat niagara 
1 been | whi if it be true, 

sera sagen should os threatened to be turned out of 
hood, if he would not take the sacrament : may it 
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this be not profaning them, pray tell me whatis, 
This I think may be said without injustice to any body, that it does _ 
not appear, that those who make strict laws for and take 
no care to have it examined upon what grounds men conform, are not 
very much concerned, that mens understandings should be conv 
and though you go on to say, that ‘they design by their laws to doy 
‘lies in them to make men good Christians :’ that will scarce be be- 
lieved, if what you say be true, that force is necessary to bring ‘those 
‘who cannot be otherwise brought to it, to study the true religion, with 
‘such care and diligence as they might and ought to use, and withan 
‘honest mind,’ And yet we see a great part, or any of those who are — i 
ignorant in the true religion, have no such force applied to them, espe- 
cially since you tell us, in the same place, that ‘no man ever studied 
‘the true religion with such care and diligence as he might and ought 
‘to use, and with an honest mind, but he was convinced of the truth of 
‘it’ If then force and penalties can produce that study, care, diligence, = 
and honest mind, which will produce knowledge and conviction, and: Be 
that, as you say in the following words, make good men ; I ask you, if 
there be found in the communion of the church, exempt from foree 
upon the account of religion, ignorant, irreligious, ill men ; and that to 
speak moderately, not in great disproportion fewer than amongst the 
nonconformists, will you believe yourself, when you say ‘the magis= ~ 
‘trates do by their laws all that in them lies to make them good Chris- 
*tians ;’ when they use not that force to them which you, not I, say is” 
necessary ; and that they are, where it is necessary, obliged to use? 
And therefore I give you leave to repeat again the words you subjoin 
here, ‘ But if after all they [¢e. the magistrates] can do, wicked and’ 
* godless men will still resolve to be so, they will be so, and I know not — 
‘who but God Almighty can help it’ But this being spoken of con-— 
formists, on whom the magistrates lay no penalties, use no force for 
religion, give me leave to mind you of the ingenuity of one of my 
Pagans or Mahometans. ae 
You tell us, That the usefulness of force to make scholars learn, 
authorizes schoolmasters to use it. And would you not think a school-~ 
master discharged his duty well, and had a great care of their learning,” 
who used his rod only to bring boys to school ; but if they come there” 
once a week, whether they slept, or only minded their play, never 
examined what proficiency they made, or used the rod to make them 
study and learn, though they would not apply themselves without it? 
But to shew you how much you yourself are in earnest for the sal 
tion of souls in this your method, I shall set down what I sa 
Letter on that subject, and what you answer, ee 


-£ You speak of it here as the most de- 


not be said these holy things have been so low prostituted ? And if 






































: See 
the great miscarriage of mankind ; 
for this you seem solicitous, all through 
treatise, to find out a remedy; and 
_ ‘there is scarce a leaf wherein you do not 
_ ‘offer yours, But what if after all, now you 
*should be found to prey aricate? Men 
have contrived to themselves, say you, a 
variety of religions. It is granted. 
seek not the truth in this matter 
_ *with that application of mind, and freedom 
of judgment which is requisite : it is con- 
*fessed. All the false religions now on foot 
“in the world, have taken their rise from 
“the slight and partial consideration which 
“men have contented themselves with in 
“searching after the true; and men take 
"them up, and persist in them for want of 
“due examination : be it so. There is need 
*of a remedy for this ; and I have found one 
_ “whose success cannot be questioned : very 
well, What is it? Let us hear it. Why, 
‘Dissenters must be punished. Can any 
“body that hears you say so, believe you in 
*earnest; and that want of examination is 
‘the thing you would have amended, when 
want of examination, is not the thing you 
“would have punished? If want of examin- 
‘ation be the fault, want of examination 
be punished; if you are as you pre- 
fully satisfied that punishment is the 
t and only means to remedy it. But 
your treatise you can shew me one 
‘where you say that the ignorant, the 
2s, the inconsiderate, the negligent 







































as you tell me, 
speak of it here as the 
most deplorable condi- 
tion imaginable, that men 
should be left to them- 
selves, and not be forced 
to consider and examine 
the grounds of their reli- 
gion, and search imparti- 
ally and diligently after 
the truth, etc? It seems 
all the remedy I offer, is 
no more than this, ‘ Dis 


senters must be pena! 


ed.’ Upon which thus 
you insult; ‘Can any 
‘body that feces. nt 2 say 


‘so, believe you in earn- 

est ? ete. No where I 
otal ledge, that though 
want or of ex- 
amination be a general 
fault, yet the method I 
propose for euring it, 
does not reach to all that 
are guilty of it, but is 
limited to those who re- 
ject the true religion, 
proposed to them with 
sufficient evidence. But 
then to let you see how 
little ground you have to 
say that I prevaricate in 
this matter, I shall only 
desire® you to consider, 
what it is that the author 
and myself were enquir- 
ing after: for it is not, 


neglect 


_ what course is tobe taken 


to confirm and establish 
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‘And whilst you do not, the world has reason 
‘to judge, that however want of examination 
“be a great fault, which you with great 
‘vehemency have exaggerated ; yet you use 
‘it only for a pretence to punish Dissenters; 
“and either distrust your remedy, that it 
‘will not cure this evil, or else care not to 
‘have it generally cured. This evidently 
‘appears from your whole management of 
“the argument. And he that reads your 
‘treatise with attention, will be more con- 
‘firmed in this opinion, when he shall find 
“that you, who are so earnest to have men 
“punished, to bring them to consider and 
“examine, that so they may discover the 
‘way to salvation, have not said one word 
“of considering, searching, and hearkening 
‘to the Scripture: which had been as good 
‘a rule for a Christian to have sent them 
“to, as to reasons and arguments proper to 
‘convince them, of you know not what; as 
*to the instruction and government of the 
‘proper ministers of religion, which who 
‘they are, men are yet far from being 
“agreed: or as to the information of those 
‘who tell them they have mistaken their 
‘ way, and offer to shew them the right; and 
to the like uncertain and dangerous guides ; 
‘which were not those that our Saviour 
‘and the Apostles sent men to, but to the 
"Scriptures. Search the Scriptures, for in 
them you think you have eternal life, says 
‘our Saviour to the unbelieving persecuting 
peeve (John v. 39). And it is the Scriptures 
“which St. Paul says, are able to make wise 
“unto salvation (2 Tim. ili. 15). 

‘Talk no more therefore, if you have any 
"care of your reputation, how much it is 
‘every man’s interest not to be left to him- 
‘self, without molestation, without punish- 
‘ment in matters of religion. Talk not of 
‘bringing men to embrace the truth that 
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ful, and a thing 
be desired, that 
persons should, 

they are able, sea 


their religion stands, ar 
challenges their bel 
but the subject of our — 
enquiry is only, what — 
method is to be used, to 
bring men to the trite 
religion. Now ifthisbe 
the only thing we were 
enquiring after (as you 
cannot deny it to be), then 
every one sees that ee Hf 
speaking to this 
had nothing to 
any who have ¢ 
embraced the true 
gion; because they are” 
not to be brought pak 
















































ject it, may as 
to embrace it, 
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‘true religion, and the salvation of souls, they 
‘that men should be punished to make ay 






















‘them examine ; do but find a way to apply 
‘force to all that have not throughly and 
‘impartially examined, and you have my arkent 
‘consent. For though force be not the ‘ Scripture ; 






book; y t you have varicate. 
a thes whe donot _In telling me therefore 














































‘proper means of promoting religion; yet ‘been as good a 
partially examine, should be forced to that ‘I dare not say that ‘there is no better way to shew the uscless- ‘a Christian to 
i And, that you may not think I talk at ‘the ignorant, the care- ‘ness of it, than the applying it equally to ‘them to, as to r 
; Teagan I say you dare not; I will, ‘less, the inconsiderate, ‘miscarriages, in whomsoever found, and ‘and arguments pr 
Gf please, give you some reasons for ‘the pr a aetna 5 jnot . = epe  atgary or tages of ‘to convince them, of you 
vor | ‘ing ete., (de a a men, for the reformation of them alone, ‘know not what, etc, 
Saying so. se if you propose that all ‘such)aretobe punished,’ \ “when others are equally faulty. ; How this confirms that 
nese who are ignorant, who you only tell me that I hy ‘Thirdly, Because without being for as opinion, I do not sees. 
not Seed Sach consideration as is apt dare not be impertinent. “large a Toleration as the author Proposes, nor have you th 
: to manifest the truth ; but have And therefore I hope { “you cannot be truly and sincerely for a to instruct me. 
* agri nined in the choice of their reli- you will excuse me, if I ‘free and impartial examination, For who- to the thing itself, viz, — 
6 ; i f education, admi- take no notice of the “ever examines, must have the liberty to ‘my not saying one word © 
gion by impressions o hae gaa =. aaa ; fer ‘judge, and follow his judgment; or else ‘of considering, search- 
‘gation of persons, worldly respects, pre- three reasons you offe a thi inatiemn *t ts nd 
. ‘judices, and the like incompetent motives; in your next page for yaa yh adigrmgerplger ce pepe 











udi “i ‘ “pose. And whether that will not as well the Seri Py 
‘and have taken up their religion, without your saying so. Ae 1 men from as to your church, is so advan : 
' examining it as they ought: you will pro- if I had a main ° finy0h, & venture, that by your way of versaly sag 
; to have several of your own church, impertinently, I 3 know , Sittin tits evident enough you cre ivath tua ae it, | hope 1a 
tbe it what it will, punished; which would not why I might not ‘to hazard it ; and if you are of the national not seem strange to any — 
“7B @ proposition too apt to offend too have dared to do so, as . ‘church, it is plain your brethren will not indifferent and judicious 
Many of it, for you to venture on. For well as other mae” ‘bear with you in the allowance of such a person, who shall ‘ 
Whatever need there be of reformation, There is cae ie ‘liberty. You must therefore either change consider that 
“every one will not thank you for proposing more in this paragraph, ‘Your method ; and if the want of examina- : 
“such am one as must begin at, or at least which though nothing ‘tion be that great and dangerous fault you the true religion 
‘reach to, the house of God. more pertinent than the “would have corrected, you must equally : 
‘Secondly, Because if you should propose rest, I shall not wholly ‘punish all that are equally guilty of any 
‘that all those who are ignorant, careless, pass over. It lies in ‘neglect in this matter, and then take your 
‘and neglient in examining, should be these words; ‘ He that ‘only means, your beloved force, and make 
d, you would have little to say in ‘reads your treatise with ‘the best of it; or else you must put off , 
1 of Toleration: for if the laws ‘attention, will be more ‘your mask, and confess that you design Adam to the 
» were made as they ought to ‘confirmed-in this opi- not your punishments to bring men to 
‘to all the subjects without dis- ‘nion, (viz, That I use ‘examination, but to conformity. For the 
men of different professions in want of examination only ‘fallacy you have used is too gross to pass f 
1e fau for a pretence to punish ‘upon this age, "a 
' Dissenters, etc.) ‘when eee, 
‘he shall find that you, 
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again and again, ‘ That the oe Le al 
5 in him lies, ée. as {2 
( cure as much as in +f . 
it Oe irocnred, that no man neglect his rae = 
se loy, A. p. 6, etc, An 
remem any pages you employ, A. i 
etc. os vaaglen "4 - the corruption of aoe gers ap 
: * z the salva 
men i hat they may and ought for vulval 
- souls, ap ee woot penalties, no other means being eases 
eae waa to be used by the magistrate to a 
great es of Cait and corruptions, that ‘none of = a 
4 mig) Oe norant of the way of salvation, or refuse we 3 . . 
“Ge Pe cous think your enquiry had been oe rere 
ligion, (which’ you tell us, p. 53, 
yersion to the true religion, (which j > 
eens, rigs Feeetainly destructive of mens eternal salv psn! ra 
a might heartily embrace it for their salvat = ap Dag 
pe . enquiry is only what method is to be usec : i 
plea reli ion ;’ whereby you evidently mean pan “ 
i = ae i to that which you think the true c ne a 
appears as Se ent following words ; ‘ Now if this be the only t aes 
~ via ine after, then every one sees that in speaking in om 
“i had Aothi ‘to do with any who had already embrace 
A ? And also every one sees that since pect 
i / true religion) you and yo 
With whom (having already embraced the tr $4 is oe) eee oe 
1 have nothing to do ; there are those who have r 
ind examined ve matters of religion as they ought, whose inate Ae 
natures keep them as far alienated from hg Oe 
: Z 
ri he truth that must save them, as : 
to a real obeying t ve ther a. 
i i the true religion in yo 
is manifest that embracing | we seleian is eet eas, 
cing outward profession of it, whic 
ae that being the farthest you would have aed 
men, and there leave them with as much of ae 
ic truth, and carelessness of their souls, as they Feared 
) impertin to consider 
that it would be ent in you to cor 
sonst tion, or aversion to the true religion, should 
s they are none of those subjects of the 
and eternal interests are by political 


than T can undertake, I hope you: 
harsh a word as prevaricate, and ij 
English tongue. But when T find a man t 
for the salvation of mens souls, and make it one 
civil government, that the magistrate should m 


bring all his subjects to consider, study and exam 
embrace the truth that must save them ; when I shall 
® man, who to this purpose hath writ two books to find out 
the proper remedies for that general backwardness and a: ve 


depraved human nature keeps men in, to an impartial search 
hearty embracing the true religion ; and who talks of nothing le 
obligations on Sovereigns, both from their particular duty, as 
from common -harity, to take care that none of their subjects 
want the ar istance of this only means left for their salvation 
who has made it SO necessary to mens salvation, that he talks. 
wisdom and goodness of God would be brought in q 
who needed it should be’ destitute of it; and yet notwithst 
this shew of concern for mens salvation, contrives the ar 

this sole remedy so, that a great many who lie under 


should be out of the reach and benefit of his cure, and never 
only remedy applied to them 


: when this I say is so manifestly 
thoughts all the while, that he is forced to confess ‘that | 
‘or neglect of examin 


ation be a general fault, yet the 
‘proposes for curing it does not reach to all that are guilty 
frankly owns, that he was not concerned to shew how the 
examination might be cured in those who conform, but only 
who by reason of it rej 


ect the true religion duly proposed to 
which rejecting the true religion will require a man of art to 


here any thing but Nonconformity to the national relig} n: W 
say, I meet with a man another time that does this, w s¢ 
man of art, as to talk of all, and mean but some ; 
embracing the true religion, and mean nothing but Go 
national; pretend one thing, and mean another ; if you pleas 
me what name I shall give it, I shall not fail: for who know 
again I may have an occasion for it ? 4 

If I would punish men for Nonconformity without 
could not use a better pretence than to say it was” 
hearken to reasons and arguments proper to con’ 
them submit to the instruction and government of 


ion, without any thing else, supp 

















‘ would 

I use argu ur punishing to make 

is desig nly against nters, when in your answer 
aragraph of mine, you in plain words “acknowledge that 


th want of examination be a general fault, yet the method you 
‘propose for curing does not reach to all that are guilty of it? To 
which if you please to add what you tell us, That when Dissenters 
conform, the magistrate cannot know, and therefore never examines 
"Whether they do it upon reason and conviction or no, though it be 
Certain that upon conforming, penalties, the necessary means cease, 





1. it will be obvious, that whatever be talked, Conformity is all that is 

j gimed at, and that want of examination is but the pretence to punish 

'_ Dissenters. 

z And this T told you, any one must be convinced of, who observes 
that you, who are so earnest to have men punished to bring them to 


Consider and examine, that so they may discover the way of salvation, 
have not said one word of considering, searching, and hearkening to 
the Scripture, which, yes were told, was as good a rule fora Christian 
#0 have sent men to, as to ‘the instruction and government of the 


‘ ‘proper ministers of religion, or to the information of those who tell 
j ®them they have mistaken their way, and offer to shew them the right.’ 
For this passing by the Scripture you give us this reason, that ‘ through- 
"Out your treatise you speak of the true religion only in general, 4 ¢. not 


4 


‘a. limited to any particular dispensation, or to the times of the Scrip- 
)) ) “tures, but as reaching from the fall of Adam to the end of the world, 
7 fete. And then you appeal to all men of art, whether speaking of the 
|) ‘true religion, under this generality, you could be allowed to descend 
“to any such rules of it as belong only to some particular times or dis- 
| *pensations, such as I cannot but acknowledge the Old and New Tes- 
*tament to be.’ * 
¢ author that you write against, making it his business, as no body 
‘can doubt who reads but the first page of his letter, to shew that it is 
. of Christians to tolerate both Christians and others who differ 
in religion, it is pretty strange, in asserting against him that 
trate might and ought to use force to bring men to the true 






















any other religion than the Christian religion. But it seems 
little notice of the design of your adversary, which was to 
Christians were not to use force to bring any one to the 
that you would prove, that Christians now wete to 

bring men to the Christian, but also to the Jewish 
the true church before the law, or to some truce 
it is none of these. ‘For, say you, throughout 


= Sp 
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‘your treatise you speak of the true relies oe eee ee 
‘limited to any particular dispensation ;’ though one that were n 
man of art would suspect you to be of another mind yourself, ¥ 
you told us, the shutting out of the Jews from the rights of the 
monwealth, ‘is a just and necessary caution in a Christian « 
‘wealth ’ which you say to justify your exception in the beginnin, 
your ‘Argument,’ against the largeness of the author’s Toleration, 
would not have Jews excluded. But speak of the true religion only’ 
general as much as you please, if your true religion be that by which 
men must be saved, can you send a man to any better guide to that — 
true religion now than the Scripture ? 5 SEE 
If when you were in your altitudes, writing the first book, your men” 
of art could not allow you to descend to any such rule as the Scripture, 
though even there you acknowledge the severities spoken against, are 
such as are used to make men Christians, because there, by an art 
proper to yourself, you were to speak of true religion under a general- 
ity, which had nothing to do with the duty of Christians, in reference 
to Toleration. Yet when here in your second book, where you conde 
scend all along to speak of the CHRISTIAN RELIGION, and tell us, 
‘that the magistrates have authority to make laws for promoting the 
‘ Christian religion ; and do by their laws design to contribute what in ~ 
‘them lies to make men good CHRISTIANS ; and complain of Tolera- 
tion as the very bane of the life and spirit of CHRISTIANITY, ete. ana 
have youchsafed particularly to mention the Gospel ; why tae sat 
been called upon for it, you could not send men to the Scriptures, ce 
tell them directly, that those they were to study diligently, those they 
were impartially and carefully to examine, to bring them to the true 
religion, and into the way of salvation ; rather than talk to them as — 
you do, of receiving instruction, and considering reasons and argu- — 
ments proper and sufficient to convince them ; rather than propose 
you do all along, such objects of examination and enquiry in genere Me 
terms, as are hard to be found, as the thing itself for which they , ruc 
be examined : why, I say, you have here again avoided sending Py: 
to examine the Scriptures ; is just the matter of enquiry. And for 
this you must apply yourself again to your men of art, to furnish ee 
with some other reason. Pee es 
If you will but cast your eyes back to your next page, you will there 2 
find that you build upon this, that the subject of your and the author's 
enquiry, ‘is only what method is to be used to bring men to e 
religion’ If this be so, your men of art, who cannot 
descend to any such rule as the Scriptures, because | 














































who lived before the flood. But had you had 
as is generally thought needful toa man of art, it 
is | you would have spared this reason, for your being so back- 
ward in putting men upon examination of the Scripture. And any one 
but a man of art, who shall read what you tell us the magistrates duty 
is; and will but consider how convenient it would be, that men should 
receive no instruction but from the ministry, that you there tell us the 
magi assists ; examine no arguments, hear nothing of the Gospel, 
” feceive no other sense of the Scripture, but what that ministry pro- 
poses ; (who if they had but the coactive power, you think them as 
_ capable of as other men,) might assist themselves ; he, I say, who 
feflects but on these things, may perhaps find a reason that may better 
satisfy the ignorant and unlearned, who have not had the good luck to 
"arrive at being of the number of these men of art, why you cannot 
“descend to propose to men the studying of the Scripture. 
> Let me for once suppose you in holy orders, for we that are not of 
the Adepti may be allowed to be ignorant of the punctilios in writing 
observed by the men of art, and let me then ask what art is this, whose 
" mules are of that authority, that one, who has received commission from 
heaven to preach the Gospel in season and out of season, for the sal- 
2 of souls, may not allow himself to propose the reading, study- 
g, examining of the Scripture, which has for at least these sixteen 
hundred years contained the only true religion in the world ; for fear 
Such a proposal should offend against the rules of this art, by being too 
particular, and confined to the Gospel Dispensation ; and therefore 
could not pass muster, nor find admittance, in a treatise wherein the 
author professes it his only business to ‘enquire what method is to be 
‘used to bring men to the true religion?’ Do you expect any other 
ation ; that you are so afraid of being too particular, if you 
recommend the use and study of the Scripture, to bring men to 
religion now in the times of the Gospel? Why might you 
| send them to the Scriptures, as to the ministers and teach- 
true religion? Have those ministers any other religion to 
an what is contained in the Scriptures? But perhaps you do 
ss and care, because possibly the Scriptures could 
re the ministers of the true religion, men 
you have allowed y descend 
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JOHN LOCKE 

_ nisters of the Gospel that men m \ 

} which are the writings of the Apostles 
\ will instruct them in the way to heaven; is n 

men of art can be positive in. Where are the 

ruling art to be found, to which you pay such 

of no distinguishing character be admitted to the f 

For I see it may be of notable use at a dead-lift, and bring < 

with flying colours, when truth and reason can do him but lit 

The strong guard you have in the powers you write for; and ' 

have engaged a little too far, the safe retreat you have always 

in an appeal to these men of art, made me almost at a stand 

I were not best make a truce with one who had such auxilii 

friend of mine finding me talk thus, replied briskly, it is a n 

religion, which requires not men of art; and the assistance of 

\ art as favours so little of the simplicity of the Gospel, both 
and makes the cause of the weaker. And so I went on to your 

next paragraphs. - 

In them, to vindicate a pretty strange argument for the n 

use of force, you think it convenient to repeat it out of your A. p. 

and so, in compliance with you, shall I do here again. There yo 

us, ‘The power you ascribe to the magistrate is given him tob 

‘not to his own, but to the true religion: and though (as 

‘puts us in mind) the religion of every prince is orthodox 






























































} ‘ yet if this power keep within its bounds, it can serve the in 

cr ‘other religion but the true, among such as have any concern 1 
; ‘eternal salvation ; (and those that have none, deserve not to 
' sidered) because the penalties it enables him that has it to 

4 ‘not such as may tempt such persons either to renounce a 
; ‘which they believe to be true, or to profess one which th 












‘believe to be so ; but only such as are apt to put them 
‘and impartial examination of the controversy between | 
‘and them, which is the way for them to come to the know 
‘truth, And if, upon such examination of the matter, they ¢ 
‘find that the truth does not lie on the magistrate’s side, 
j ‘gained thus much however, even by the magistrate’s: 
' ‘power, that they know better than they did before, 
‘doth lie ; and all the hurt that comes to them by it, 
‘ing some tolerable inconveniencies for their followin 
‘own reason, and the dictates of their own 
‘tainly, is no such mischief to mankind as» 
should be no such power vested 
every man’s soul should be left 



























cunt Sar) Upon examination : I find such an one 
cote gage amin I know better than I did before that 
sepa sy te ye ither of you may be in the right. This were true 
pe Oe to ways | ight and a wrong.’ To 
_ ‘indeed, if there were but two ways in all, a rig rig 
this yo reply here ; ‘That who ever shall consider the penalties, ; , 
Lmao yourself, find no heads broken, and so but little nes he 
a plaister. The penalties, as you say, are to be such as wal not ten P 
such as have any concern for their eternal salvation, either to vine e 
‘a religion which they believe to be true, or profess one which ae 
*helieve not to be so, but only such as, being weighed in gold scales, 
‘are just enough, or as you express it, are apt to put ape — 
‘serious and impartial examination of the controversy pes : “ 
‘magistrate and them.’ If you had been pleased to have to c ua ; M 
penalties those were, we might have been able to guess w hether ¢ ane 
would have been broken heads or no. But since you have not = - 
Safed to do it, and if I mistake not, will appeal to your men of ext or 
another dispensation rather than ever do it, I feel no body can be oy 
these penalties will not reach to something worse than a broken heac r 
especially if the magistrate shall observe that you impute the rise an 
growth of false religions, which it is the magistrate’s duty to hinder, to 
the pravity of human nature, unbridied by authority; which by what 
follows, he may have reason to think is to use force sufficient to coun- 
terbalance the folly, perverseness, and wickedness of men: and w hether 
then he may not lay on penalties sufficient, if not to break men’s heads, 
yet to ruin them in their estates and liberties, will be more than you 
can undertake, And since you acknowledge here, that the magistrate 
may err so far in the use of this his power, as to mistake the persons 
that he lays his penalties on; will you be Security that he shall not 
also mistake in the proportion of them, and not lay on such as men 
would willingly exchange for a broken head? All the assurance you 
. give us of this is, ‘If this power keep within its bounds, ie as you 
here explain it, If the penalties the magistrate makes use of to promote 
false religion, do not exceed the measure of those which he may war- 
Tantably use for the promoting the true.’ The magistrate may, not- 
standing any thing you have said, or can Say, use any sort of penal- 
any degree of punishment ; you having neither showed the measure 
em, nor will be ever able to show the utmost measure which may 
9 exceeded, if any may be used. 
is this I find here? ** If the penalties the magistrate make 
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trate can make use of penalties to promote a false sf 
you told us but three pages back, «Penge cae rave 
‘(what St. Paul said of himself) That he can do ne 
“truth, but for the truth”? By that one would have tho 
undertaken to us, that the magistrate could no more use. 
Mote a false religion, than St, Paul could preach to pron 
religion, If you say, the magistrate has no commission to pron 
false religion, and therefore it may always be said of him what 
Paul said of himself, etc. I say, no minister was ever commi A 
preach falshood; and therefore ‘it may always be said of every Ls 
. minister, (what St. Paul said of himself) that he can do n | 
‘against the truth, but for the truth :’ whereby we shall very commo- 
diously have an infallible guide in every parish, as well as one in every 
commonwealth. But if you thus use Scripture, I imagine you will 
have reason to appeal again to your men of art, whether, though you 
may not be allowed to recommend to others the examination and use 
of Scriptitre, to find the true religion, yet you yourself may not use the 
Scripture to what purpose, and in what sense you please, for the defence 
of your cause. 

To the remainder of what I said in that paragraph, your answer is 
nothing but an exception to an inference I made. Theargument you were 
upon, was to justify the magistrate’s inflicting penalties to bring men to 
a false religion, by the gain those that suffered with them would receive, 

Their gain was this ; ‘That they would know better than they did 
“before, where the truth does lie, To which I replied, ‘Which is as 
‘true as if you should Say, upon examination I find such an one is out 
“of the way to York ; therefore I know better than I did before, that I 
“am in the right.’ This consequence you find fault with, and say it 
should be thus ; ‘ Therefore I know better than I did before, where the — 
“right way lies.’ This, you tell me, ‘would have been true ; which was _ 
“not for my purpose.’ These consequences, one or the other, are much- _ 
what alike true. For he that of an hundred ways, amongst ch 
there is but one right, shuts out one that he discovers certainly tobe 
wrong, knows as much better than he did before, that he is in the ‘Sy 
right, as he knows better than before, where the right way lies Par | 
before it was ninety-nine to one that he was not in the right; andnow 

he knows it is but ninety-eight to one that he is not in the right; and 
therefore knows so much better than before, that he is in the righ » just 
as much as he knows better than he did before where the r oot, 
lies. For let him upon your supposition, proceed on } and evel ry day 
upon examination of a controversy with some one of the remainin, 


ways, discover him to be in the wrong ; he will every 
























n C wledge at so 

not a man have reason to boast of his pur- 
‘penalties be driven to hear and examine all the 
by those in power for all their foolish 
gions? And yet this gain is what you propose, as a 
n of magistrates inflicting penalties for promoting their false 








ns. And an ‘impartial examination of the controversy between, 


‘them and the magistrate, you tell us here, is the way for such as have 
“any concern for their eternal salvation, to come to the knowledge of 
“the truth.’ 

“To my saying, ‘ He that is punished may have examined before, and 
"then Tam sure he gains nothing :’ You reply, ‘But neither does he lose 
much, ifit be true, which you there add, that all the hurt that befalls him, 
*is only the suffering some tolerable inconvenienc 
“J “light of his own reason, and the dictates of his conscience.’ So it is 

*therefore you would have a man rewarded for be ing an honest man; 
efor $6 is he who follows the light of his own reason, and the dictates of 
his conscience :) only with the suffering of some tolerable inconvenien- 
gies. And yet those tolerable inconveniencies are such as are to coun- 
terbalance mens lusts, and the corruption of depraved nature ; which 
you know any slight penalty is sufficient to master. But that the 
strate’s discipline shall stop at those your tolerable inconvenien- 
What you are loth to be guarantee for; for all the security you 
ve Of it, is, “If it be true which you there add.’ But if it should 
be otherwise, the hurt may be more I see than you are willing to 
kale 


> for his following the 
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As to what you say here of the nature 
to encourage the of my discourse, I shall only put you 
tein punishing, and in mind that the question there debated 
the man who has is; whether the magistrate has any 

D , by shew- right or authority to use force for the 
| gain by it. promoting of true religion. Which 
‘ plainly supposes the unlawfulness and 
injustice of using force to promote a 
false religion, as granted on both sides, 
‘So that I could no way be obliged to 
ie take notice of it in my discourse, but 
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have not shewed 








only as occasion should be offered. 


‘he did when he misapplies his 
‘power, and punished any man 
“who deserved it not: and not 
“be soothed into injustice, hy 
‘consideration of gain that 
‘might thence accrue to the 
‘sufferer. Shall we do evil, 
‘that good may come of 
‘it? There are a sort of peo- 
‘ple who are very wary of 
/) ‘touching upon the magis- 
“trate’s duty, and tender of 
*“shewing the bounds of his 
“power, and the injustice and 
‘ill consequences of his mis- 
‘applying it; at least, so long 
‘as it is misapplied in favour 
‘of them, and their party. I 
“know not whether you are of 
“their number ; but this I am 
‘sure, you have the misfor- 
“tune here to fall into their 
‘mistake. The magistrate, you 
‘confess,may in this case mis- 
“apply his power: and instead 
‘of representing to him the 
‘injustice of it, and the ac- 
“count he must give to his 
‘sovereign one day of this 
‘ great trust put into his hands, 

| ‘for the equal protection of 
| ‘all his subjects, you pretend 
| ‘advantages which the suf- 
| ‘ferer may receive from it: 
 ‘andsoinstead ofdisheartning 
‘from, you give encourage- 
Sora the mischief, Which, 
; z | your principle, joined 
( atural thirst in man 
rbitrary power, may 
d to all manner of 
‘, with same pre- 
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let any indifferent p 
to talk here of a ‘sort , 
‘are very wary of tou 
‘magistrate’s duty, and t 
‘ing the bounds of his power, 
tell the magistrate that the 
ascribe to him in reference to 
is given him to bring men, ‘not t 
‘own, but to the true religion ;’ 
he misapplies it, when he endeavours to 
promote a false religion by it, is, me- 
thinks at least a little unseasonable, _ 
Nor am I any more concerned in 
what you say of the magistrate’s mis- 
applying his power in favour of a 
For as you have not yet proved that 
applying his power to the p' ng | 
true religion, (which is all that I C 
for) is misapplying it ; so much less can 
you prove it to be misapplying it i 












































favour of a party. 

But that ‘1 encourage the 
‘in punishing men to bring them to 
‘false religion, (for that is the puni 
‘we here speak of) and sooth him inte 
‘injustice, by shewing what those who~ 















in the very same breath I tell him that. ce 
by so punishing, he misa aS 
power ; is a discovery which I bel 
none but yourself could have 
When I say that the ma; . 
applies his power by so 
suppose all other men t 
to say, that he sins in doing it, a 
himself open to divine vengean: 
And can he be encouraged 
hearing what others may 

(without repent ; 
dear? _ 3 
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- promoting the true religion; 3 
’ pposes the u and injustice of using force ; 
; "promote “a false religion, as granted on both sides.’ Neither is 
Teo gain debate ; nor if it were, does it suppose what you 
‘pretend. But the question in debate is, as you put it, Whether any 


ci aright to use force in matters of religion ? You say indeed, 
3 magistrate has, to bring men to the true religion.’ If thereupon, 
you think the magistrate has none to bring men to a false religion, 
1r men of art may think, it is probable other men would 


ee shoagit it to have been besides the nature of your discourse, — 
to have warned the magistrate, that he should consider well, and im: 
partially examine the grounds of his religion before he use any force 
to bring men toit. This is of such moment to mens temporal and 
Gternal interests, that it might well deserve some particular caution 
to the magistrate ; who might as much need to be put itt 
iaind of impartial examination as other people, And it might, what 
‘ever your men of art may allow, be justly expected from you; whe 
think it no deviation from the rules of art, to tell the subjects that they 
Must submit to the penalties laid on them, or else fall under the sword 
Gfthe magistrate: which how true soever, will hardly by any body be 
found to be much more to your purpose in this discourse, than it would 
have been to have told the magistrate of what ill consequence it would 
be to him and his people ; if he misused his power, and warned him 
to be cautious in the use of it, But not a word that way. Nay even 
where you mention the account he shall give for so doing, it is stillte 
satisfy the subjects that they are well provided for, and not left unfur 
nished of the means of salvation, by the right God has put into the 
Sed eran they ough to be wel cone, oe se igo 
: UB! > well content, because if the magistrate 
ply it, the Great Judge will punish him for it. Look, Sir, and see 
V you say, any where, of the magistrate’s misuse of his 
any other tendency: and then | a 
her if you had been as much Se 
concerned for the bounding, 


of force i : 2 
be rl trate's hands, you would not 









where, But the supposition of a supposition 




















speaking any thing directly of setting bounds to the ms 
or telling him his duty in that point; though you are 
mentioning the obligation he is under, that men should 
assistance of his force; and how answerable he is if any body 
for want of it ; though there be not the least whisper of any ¢ 
taken, that no body be misled by it. And now I recollect myself, 
think your method would not allow it: for if you should have put the 
magistrate upon examining, it would have supposed him as liable to 
error as other men ; whereas, to secure the magistrate’s acting right, 
upon your foundation of never using force but for the true religion, T 
see no help for it, but either he or you, who are to license him, must 
be got past the state of examination, into that of certain knowledge — Be 
and infallibility. ; Rt 
Indeed, as you say, ‘you tell the magistrate that the power you: 
‘ascribe to him in reference to religion, is given him to bring men not 
‘to his own, but to the true religion.’ But do you put him i 
severe and impartial examination which, amongst the many false, is the 
only true religion he must use force to bring his subjects to, that 
may not mistake and misapply his power in a business of that consi 
quence? Nota syllable of this. Do you then tell him which it is. 
must take, without examination, and promote with force, t 
of England, France, or Denmark? This, methinks, is as much 
Pope, with all his infallibility, could require of princes. And yet what 
is it less than this you do, when you suppose the religion of the Church 
of England to be the only true ; and upon this your supposition, 
the magistrate it is his duty, by force, to bring men to it; without 4 
putting him upon examining, or suffering him or any — 
question, whether it be the only true religion or no? For if + 
stick to what you in another place say ; ‘ That it is enough to sup 
‘that there is one true religion, and but one, and that that religi 
‘be known by those who profess it ;’ what authority will this | 
ableness of the true religion, give to the king of England more 
to the king of France, to use force, if he does not actually 
religion he professes to be true; or to the magistrate more 
subject, if he has not examined the grounds of his religion? 1 
believes you when you tell him, your religion is the true, all is 
has authority enough to use force, and he need not exami 
If this were not the case ; why you should not be ¢ 
little advice to make the magistrate examine, as wel 







































Id_be applied oily jn 

—_en 7a in this 

he reads that broad insinuation of yours, as if our ma. 

tas Barecerned for truth or piety, because they granted g 


: ‘haladeaeion of those penalties, which you would have employed in fayoup 


‘of your party : for so it must be called, and not the church of God, ex 


ih, , y, encourage the magistrate to misapply iis 
loiter oes eee in is "very same breath you tell him he Wee 
‘his power.’ I answer, let all men understand you, aa ae “on 
vplease, to say he that sins in doing it; that will not excuse you from 
encouragi n ing him there, unless it be impossible that a man may be en- 
couraged em If your telling the magistrate that his subjects gain 
by his misapplying of force, be not an encouragement § him to mis- 
apply it, the doing good to others must cease to be an ence 
to any action. And whether it be not a ggeat encouragement in 
ase to the magistrate, to go on in the use of force, without ine 
‘examining whether his or his subjects be the true religion ; : ee 
that, be his religion true or false, his subjects, who suffer, 
to be gainers by it; let any one judge. For the encoursgeaaa 
not, as you put it, to the magistrate to use force to One ee 
i i ligion ; but it is an encouragement tot e 
‘what he thinks a false religion ; C0 Redes 
ite, who presumes his to be the true religion, to pun a 
subjects ; without due and impartial examination 0 
truth lies. For having never told the magistrate, that neglect 
tion is a sin in him; if you should tell him a tho 


3, that he who uses his power to bring men to a false religion mis~ 


; he would not understand by it that he sinned, whilst 


have some prospect of this admirable machine 
sal souls. 
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cannot but understand that you ‘he himself | 
‘divine vengeance,’ No; he helices vine ree 

as St. Paul, whilst a persecutor, that he does God good 

you assure him here, he makes his suffering subjects ¢ 

he goes on as comfortably as St. Paul did. Is there no 
this? Yes, a very ready one, and that is, that the ‘one 
‘religion may be known by those who profess it to be the. 
‘religion!’ 

To which, if we add how you moderate as well as direct the n 
trate’s hand in punishing ; by making the last regulation of your 
venient penalties to lie in the prudence and experience of magi: ‘ 
themselves ; we shall find the advantages of your method. For are 
not your necessary means of salvation, which lie in moderate ; 
used to bring men to the true religion, brought to an happy state ; 
when that which is to guide the magistrate in the knowledge of the 
true religion, is, that ‘the true religion may be known by those ped 
“profess it to be the only true religion ;’ and the convenient pen ies 
to be used for the Promoting of it, are such as the magistrate sha 
his prudence think fit; and that whether the magistrate applies it r 
or wrong, the subject will be a gainer by it? If in either of your 
courses, you have given the magistrate any better directions than 
to know the true religion by, which he is by force to promote ; 
other intelligible measure to moderate his penalties by ; org 
caution to restrain the misuse of his power ; I desire you to 
me: and then I shall think I have reason to believe, that in this 
you have had more care of the true religion, and the salvation of : 
than to encourage the magistrate to use the power he has, by 
direction, and without examination, and to what degree he shall t 
fit, in favour of a party. For the matter thus stated, if I 
will serve any magistrate, to use any degree of force, 
dissent from his national religion, . 

Having recommended to the subjects the magistrate’s 
by a shew of gain, which will accrue to them by it, you do 
bring in the example of Julian; who whatever he did to the C) 1 
would, no more than you, own that it was persect 
advantage in the other world, But whether his p 
them, upon grounds which he did not believe ;:or your 
to them, which no body can believe to be one, be a 
you were best look. This seems 
thropy, and yours of moderation, 
till you speak and tell them 
tage the . 









or harm likely to come from it ought to determine the 
ik there need nothing more.to be said to shew the use- 
fulness of force in the magistrate’s hands for promoting the true relj- 
‘gion, after it has been proved that, if any, then all magistrates, who 
—. their religion to be true, are under an obligation to use it. But 
Since the usefulness and necessity of force is the main fouhdation on 
‘which you build your hypothesis, we will in the two remaining chapters 
examine particularly what you say for them. 
an To the author's saying, ‘That truth seldom hath received, and he 
"> *fears never will receive much assistance from the power of great meny 
© *to whom she is but rarely known, and more rarely welcome;’ You 
| answer, “And yet God himself foretold and promised that kings 
) should be nursing fathers, and queens nursing mothers to his church? 
Tf we may judge of this prophecy by what is past or present, we shall 
) Have reason to think it concerns not our days; or if it does, that God 
» intended not that the church should have many such nursing fathers 
"and nursing mothers, that were to nurse them up with moderate 
, if those were to be the swadling-clouts of this nursery. Pere 
ips, if you read that.chapter, you will think you have little reason 
to much on this promise, till the restoring of Israel: and when 
you see the Gentiles bring thy (/.¢. as the style of the chapter seems 
“er 4 the sons of the Israelites), ‘sons in their arms, and thy, 
be carried upon their shoulders,’ as is promised in the 
immediate preceding words ; you may conclude that then ‘kings shall 
‘be thy (7.2. Israel’s) nursing fathers, and queens thy nursing mothers.’ 
Seems to me to be the time designed by that prophecy, and I 
to a great many others, upon an attentive reading that chapter — 



































the meaning of it better than by barely quoting of it; which 
to the true religion, that it will be better for the true 


ns, than not, For unless it prove that, it answers ni 
hent, as an indifferen ak Yeotlex tiuae deeds eee 
a never, but she seldom hath received, and he f 





But supposing many kings were to be nursing 


And to all such this text will do you little service, till you 










€ver prove, that God hath promised that so many princes — 


ices Should use force for the imposing or propagating . 


e- 
































Paul (t Corinthians i. 26): ‘Not tial : 
‘many noble.’ 


and that this prophecy were to be fulfilled in this age, 
were now to be their nursery ; it is I think more prope 
this figurative promise, that their pains and discipline was to b 
ployed on these in the church, and that they should feel and 
them, rather than that these words meant that they should whip 
that were out of it. And therefore this text will, I suppose, 
just consideration of it, signify very little against the known m A 
fact which the author urges ; unless you can find a country where the 
cudgel and the scourge are more the badges and instruments of a good. 
nurse, than the breast and the bib; and that she is counted a good 
nurse of her own child, who busies herself in whipping children not 
hers, not belonging to her nursery. 

‘The fruits which give you no encouragement to hope for any ad- 
‘vantage from the author's Toleration, which almost all but the Chureh 
‘of England enjoyed in the times of the blessed Reformation, as it was 
“called, you tell us, were sects and heresies.’ Here your zeal hangs © 
a little in your light. It is not the author’s Toleration which here you 
accuse. ‘That, you know, is UNIVERSAL: and the universality of it is) 
that which a little before you wondered at, and complained Had — 
it been the author's toleration, it could not have been almost all” 
the Church of England ; but it had been the Church of England’ and” 
all others. But let us take it, that sects and heresies were, or will be 
the fruits of a fgee toleration, 7.2. men are divided in their opinions 
and ways of worship. Differences in ways of worship, wherein there is — 
nothing mixed inconsistent with the true religion, will not hinder 
from salvation, who sincerely follow the best light they have; whicl 
they are as likely to do under toleration as force. And as 
ence of opinions, speculative opinions in religion, I think I 
say, that there are scarce any be ie psig men, 
want of consideration you would punish, who are 1 
throughout of the same mind. Thus far then, if charity be *, Be 
which it is likelier to be where there is toleration, than where h 
persecution, though without uniformity, I see no great reason ash 
plain of those ill fruits of toleration. . gan 

But men will run, as they did in the late times, into ‘da: 
‘destructive errors, and payee ag ways of worship. oh 
in opinion ; if men upon toleration be so apt to vary 
HX 0 nis Dap ame Bhedhee, © is evden ae 
thinking as you complain. For it is hard for men, no 
to quit one opinion and embrace another, without t 
But if there be danger of that, it is 
should sweep and draw 


4 ae 


ran 


y and government on his side to make it good that * 


~ But seducers, if they be tolerated, will be ready at hand, and dili. © 

tee gent ; and men will hearken to them. Seducers surely have no force” 

» on their side, to make people hearken. And if this be so, there isa _ 

at hand, better than force, if you and your friends will use™ 
cannot but prevail; and that is, let the ministers of truth 
be as diligent; and they bringing truth with them, truth obvious 
> and easy tobe understood, as you say what is necessary to salvation 
~ is, cannot but prevail. 
>) But seducers are hearkened to, because they teach opinions favour. 
able to mens lusts. Let the magistrate, as is his duty, hinder the 

|) practices which their lusts would carry them to, and the advantage 

will still be on the side of truth. 

» >) After all, Sir, if, as the apostle tells the Corinthians (1 Cor, xii. 19), 
‘There must be heresies amongst you, that they which are approved 
“may be made manifest ;’ which, I beseech you, is best for the salva- 

jof mens souls; that they should enquire, hear, examine, consider, 
i have the liberty to profess what they are fersuaded of; or, 
having considered, they should be forced not to own nor follow 
ions; or else, that being of the national religion, they 
go ignorantly on without any consideration at all? In one | 
if your penalties prevail, men are forced to act contrary to their — 
which is not the way to salvation; and if the penalties 
not, you have the same fruits, sects, and heresies, as 
n: in the other, it is true, those ignorant, loose, unthinking 
do not break company with those who embrace the truth 
e them ; but I fear can no more be said to have any share 
those 0 openly dissent from it. For it is not beim 
pany, | ving on the wedding garment, that keep: 
bound hand and foot, and cast into the dreadful and 


re sioisy 


> bd BE A oe 
have any proper efficacy to procure - 
outwardly conform, and retain their co 
sideration ; and upon this account, force, 
lutely impertinent, F ie 

But further: if force has such a proper efficacy to 
duction of belief, it will do more harm than good, empl 
but orthodox magistrates. But howto put it only into o 
is the difficulty. For I think I have proved, that if orthod 
trates may and ought to use force, for the promoting their 
that think themselves orthodox are obliged to useittoo. And 
serve for an answer to all that you have said. 

I having said, ‘ Whatever indirect efficacy there be in force appl 
“by the magistrate your way, it makes against you; force used by 
“magistrate to bring men to consider those reasons and aj 
‘which are proper and sufficient to convince them, but which, 
‘being forced, they would not consider; may, say you, be 
indirectly and at a distance, to make men embrace the ti 
‘must save them. And thus, say I, it may be serviceable to brit 
‘to receive and embrace falshood, which will destroy them,’ To: 
you with great triumph reply,—‘ How, Sir, may force be used by” 
‘magistrate, to bring men to consider those reasons and argument 
‘which are proper and sufficient to convince them, be serviceabh 
embrace falshood, such falshood as will destroy them? 
“then there are reasons and arguments which are proper and § 
“to convince men of the truth of falshood, which will destroy. 

‘is certainly a very extraordinary discovery, though such as no 
‘can have any reason to thank you for.’ : 
In the first place, let me ask you, Where did you find, or from: 


words of mine do you infer that notable proposition, ‘ That | nt 


‘reasons and arguments proper and sufficient to convince ne 
‘truth of falshood’? If a magistrate of the true 
force to make men consider reasons and arguments pr 
men of the truth of his religion, may not a prince of a S 
use force to make men consider reasons and arguments. or 
sufficient to convince them of what he believes to be 
may not force thus be serviceable to bring men to 
brace falshood ? 

e, did you, who argue with so much’ 

in at the very fountain, never 
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do it under the appearance of truth, misled by those ; 
hich make it appear so, and so convince them, And that 

who take their religion to be true, though it be not so, may_ 

force urge such arguments, you will, | think, grant, 3 

 Butyou talk as if nobody could have arguments proper and sufficient 

‘$6 Convince another, but he that was of your way, or your church, 4 
‘indeed is a new and very extraordinary discovery, and such ag 

| your brethren, if you can convince them of it, will have reason to thank 
you for. For if any one was ever by arguments and reasons brought 
10M, or seduced from your church, to be a dissenter, there was then, I 
think, reasons and arguments proper and sufficient to convince him 
Twill not name to you again Mr. Reynolds, because you have charity 
‘enough to question his sincerity. Though his leaving his country, 
‘friends, and acquaintance, may be presumed as great a mark of his 
being convinced and in earnest, as it is for one to write for a national 
Teligion in a country where it is uppermost. I will not yet deny, but 
‘that, in you, it may be pure zeal for the true religion, which you would 
assisted with the magistrate’s force. And since you seem $0 
‘concermed for your sincerity in the argument, it must be granted 


Geserve the character of a well-meaning man, who own your 


in a way so little advantageous to your judgment. 
But if Mr. Reynolds, in your opinion, was misled by corrupt endi 
(Or Secular interest ; what do you think of a prince (James I.) now” 
ving? Will you doubt his sincerity, or that he was convinced of the” 
the religion he professed, who ventured three crowns for it?) 
do you think of Mr. Chillingworth, when he left the Church of 
for a Romish profession? Did he do it without being ¢ 
that was right? Or was he convinced with reasons 
‘not proper or sufficient to convince him ? 


An 


of sects and heresies am rus. 
Church of England, tage probed 
the reasons and arguments in the first 
be positive to you, whose privilege it is to c 
convinced ; yet I may say, it is as presumable “ 
having owned it, as it is presumable that all that are ¢ 
made so upon reason and conviction, ae 
: Nig I Suppose, may serve for an answer to your next wor 

rod in his just judgment will send such as receive not tJ 
“truth, that they may be saved, but reject it for the pleasure 
‘in unrighteousness, évépyerav oddvys, strong delusion, Ze. such 
‘and arguments as will prevail with men, so disposed, to bel 
‘that they may be damned; this you confess the Scripture 
‘teaches us. But that there are any such reasons or arguments as | 
“proper and sufficient to convince or satisfy any, but such resolu 
‘obdurate sinners, of the truth of such falshood as will d 
‘is a position which you are sure the Scripture doth not teach 
‘which, you tell me, when I have better considered it, you h 
“not undertake to maintain. And yet if it be not main ble, 1 
‘I say here is to no purpose : for if there be no such reasons and | 
‘ments as here we speak of, it is in vain to talk of the m 
‘using force to make men consider them,’ 2 

But if you are still of the mind, that no magistrate but 
are of the true religion, can have arguments backed with fo 
and sufficient to convince ; and that in England none but 
obdurate sinners ever forsook or forbore the communion of thé Cl 
of England, upon reasons and arguments that satisfy or ¢ 
them ; I shall leave you to enjoy so charitable an opinion. 

But as to the usefulness of force, your way applied, 1 
down again the same argument I used before; tl b 
fitted for your way of reasoning on them, now | know 
there be any efficacy in force to bring men to any per: 
your way applied, bring more men to error than to tr 
of using it is only to punish men for not being of the nati 
which is the only way you do or can apply force, without 
Nonconformity is the fault that is punished ; which — 
ceases, the punishment ceases. But yet to make them 
end for which they are punished ; but whether it t , 
to make men consider, it alters nothing in the 


since all magistrates who believe theit rel 





1 in making 
joabemy And I doubt whether, even there, for 
be so applied, as to make men consider and impartially examing 
is true 
ying deer, only to the pale of the national church ; and when once 
they are within that, leave them free there, and at ease ; it can do no 
service to the true religion, even in a country where the national is the 
; true, For the penalties ceasing as soon as men are got within the 
and communion of the church, they help not men at all against 
Be which you assign as the great hindrance to the true religion, and 
which therefore, in your opinion, makes force necessary to assist it 
_ For there being no necessity that men should leave either their vices 
‘Of corruption, or so much as their ignorance, to get within the pale of 
the church ; force, your way applied, serves only to bring them, even 
in the few Christian and orthodox countries, to the profession, not (0 
the knowledge, belief, or practice, of the true religion. 
You say corrupt nature inclines men from the true religion to false 
‘ones ; and moderate force is requisite to make such men consider, 
But such men as, out of corrupt nature, and for their ease and carnal 
‘Pleasures, chuse an erroneous religion without considering, will again, 
as soon as they can find their choice incommoded by those penalties, 


Consult the same corrupt nature and carnal appetites, and without © 


"considering any thing further, conform to that religion where they cam 
best enjoy themselves. It is only the conscientious part of disso 
“Such as dissent not out of indulgence to corrupt nature, but owt O65 
suasion, who will not conform without considering as they ought. 
therefore your argument from corrupt nature, is out of doors. 7 
penalties serve only to work on those who are led by corm 
ey are of no use but to fill the church with hypocrites ; © 
e those men worse hypocrites than they were before, 
pocrisy, and to corrupt the manners of the rest of 
converse with these. And whether this be ‘ 
, as is pretended, or for some other end, that 
as for those 


Piss 


; the professed religions of the world, and to embrace it, © 
This at least is certain, that where punishments pursue men, like out 7 


ed 


will not make them consider better t 
penalties will be too weak to work upon t 
ing and martyring can do it. : Can 
But you add, ‘ May it not be true nevertheless, 
‘applied may be serviceable indirectly, and at a 
‘men to embrace the truth which may save them? which 
‘concerned here to make good,’ So that if it may possi 
that it should ever bring two men to embrace the truth, } 
gained your point, and overthrown toleration, by the useful 
necessity there is of force. For without being forced these r 
would never have considered: which is more yet than you know, 
less you are of his private council, who only can tell when the s 
of grace is past, and the time come that preaching, intreaty, insti 
and persuasion shall never after prevail upon a man. But w 
you are here concerned to make good, are you not also con 
remember what you say; where declaring against the r 
having a power to use what may any way, at any time, upon 4 
son, by any accident, be useful towards the promoting the true 
you say, ‘Who sees not that however such means might chance t 
‘right in some few cases, yet, upon the whole matter, they would 
‘tainly do a great deal more harm than good ; and in all pleas (stall 
‘use of my words) for any thing because of its usefulness, itts now 
“to say that it may be serviceable, but it must be con id 
‘what it may, but what it is likely to produce ; and the t 
‘or harm like to come from it, ought to determine the use of it? 
You proceed and tell me, that I, ‘ not content to say that force 
‘way applied, (ée. to bring men to embrace the truth which must 
‘them) may be serviceable to bring men to embrace 
‘will destroy them ; and so is proper to do as much har 
‘(which seems strange enough ;) I add (to increase the \ 
‘your indirect way it is much more proper and like 
‘ receive and embrace error, than the truth ; and that, 1. 
‘out of the right way are as apt, and I think T may s 
‘force than others ; which is doubtless an irrefragable 
‘that force used by the magistrate to bring men tore 
‘the truth which must save them, is much more 
‘make men receive error than the truth,’ And then 
‘we come to talk here of what men out of the 1 
ng others into their, é¢, a wrong, way; 
be done to bring men to 
hand, you say, that this is 


eis E 
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ae 


: aun eyes, will not miss it. 


way are 


think I may say apter, to use force than others.’ You need 


not then ask as you do, ‘ How we come to talk here of men out of the 


way.’ You sec how. If you do not, I know not what help there 
your-eyes. And I must content myself that any other reader 
And I wonder that you should: since 


you know I have on several occasions argued against the use of force 

im Matters of religion, upon a supposition, that if any one, then all 

©) Magistrates, have a just pretence and right to use it; which has served 
>> you im some places for matter of great reproof, and in others, of sport 
and diversion. But because so plain a thing as that was so strange to 
Fai Gas you thought it a ridiculous paradox to say, ‘That for all 


ie 


M@egisttates to suppose the religion they believed to be true, was 
@qually just and reasonable ;’ and because you took no notice of the 


“Words adjoined that proved it, viz. ‘ Unless we can imagine every where 
‘ ‘but in England, [or where the national religion is the true] men believé 
|) What at the same time they think to be a lic,’ | have taken the pains 
0 prove it to you more at large in another place, and therefore shall 
: _ make bold to use it here as an argument against force, viz. That if it 


tany efficacy, it will do more harm than good ; ‘ Because men ott 


f the right way are as apt, or apter to use it :’ and I shall think ita 


good one till you have answered it, 
It is a good and a sure way, and shews a zeal to the cause, still to 


fast the conclusion, and whatever be in debate, return still to one’s: 


T arguing against what you say for the use of force, vin 


Rot to convince by its own proper efficacy, but only 


a 


‘men consider, might indirectly and at a distance, do some ~ 


ls the bringing men to embrace the truth ;’ after oth 


against it, I say, that ‘ whatever efficacy there is in f 


answer, that though force be not proper to 
‘not absolutely impertinent in this case, be 
‘some service towards the bringing men to e : 
‘must save them, by bringing them to consider th 
‘arguments which are proper to convince the mind ; anc 
*out being forced, they would not consider” Here I 
‘but it is much more proper and likely to make men rece’ 
‘brace error than truth ; because men out of the right way 
‘and perhaps apter, to use force than others.” Which you tell 
‘as good a proof you belicve as the thing would permit: for other 
‘you suppose I would have given you a better.” And thus you ha 
certainly gained the cause. For I having proved that force, your wa 
applied, whatever efficacy it had, would do more harm than good, have’ 
not sufficiently proved that it cannot do some service towards the” 
bringing men to embrace the truth ; and therefore it is not absolu 
impertinent. But since you think this apt enough to prove thie 1 
force in matters of religion impertinent, I shall farther shew you the 
force, applied your way to make people consider, and s0 to make @ 
embrace the truth, is impertinent. 

Your way is to lay penalties on men for nonconformity, as you 
to make men consider: now here let me ask any one but you, wi 
it be not utterly impertinent so to lay penalties on men, to malke 
consider, when they can avoid those penalties without 5 
But because it is not enough to prove force, your way applied; v te 
impertinent, I shall shew you in the next place, that were alawt 
to punish not barely nonconformity, but nonconsideration, those p 
ties laid on not considering, would be utterly impertinent ; bee 
could never be proved that a man had not considered the arg’ 
offered him. And therefore all law-makers till you, in all their ; 
about religion, laid all their penalties upon not embracing } @ 
against that, that our author was arguing when he said 
this case, are absolutely impertinent ; because they are 1 It 
convince the mind. For in that case, when penalties are lay 
for not embracing, it is plain they are used as a means to 
embrace: which, since those who are careless in matters 
can do without considering, and those who are conse 
do without conviction ; and since penalties ies can in no. 
this use of them is absolutely impertinent, and will 
you can shew a way how they can be used in religion, 
to embrace, but as motives barely to make men cor 
punish them on when they tell you they have 


~ ments, but 
not 





ties cease. Now penalties used to 
earnest, or, as the author calls it, believe : because an 
fession, which in this case is the immediate end to why 
s§ are directed, and beyond which they do not reach, is pg. 
means to produce in men consideration, conviction, or belieyp 
tt can be more impertinent than to vex and disease people with 
of force, to no purpose ? and that force must needs be to ng 


purpose, which is so applied as to leave the end for which it is Pre 
_ tended to be used, without the means which is acknowledged necessary 


for its attainment. That this is so in your way of using force, will 
@asily appear from your hypothesis. You tell us at large in your 
‘Argument considered,’ that mens lusts hinder them from even ime 
: consideration and examination of matters in religion: and 
oe force is necessary to remove this hindrance. You tell ug 
») Gkewise at large in your Letter, that mens corrupt nature and beloved 
~ lusts hinder them also from embracing the true religion, and that forge 
“as necessary likewise to remove this obstacle. Now in your way of 
force, wherein penalties are laid on men till, and no longer than 
till, they are made outwardly to conform, force is so applied, that nob 
_ with: ing the intention of the law-maker, let it be what it will 
"either the obstacle to impartial examination, rising from mens lusts 
‘Nor the aversion to the embracing the true religion, arising from mens 
Mature, can be removed : unless they can be removed without 
; Which you suppose necessary to their removal. For since a man 
nform, without being under the necessity of impartial examining 
ing on the one hand, or suffering the penalties on the other; 
‘unavoidable, that he should neither impartially examine nor em 

ce, if penalties are necessary to make him do either; bec 

alties, which are the necessary remedies to remove those 

‘were never applied to them; and so those obstacles not 
for want of 


, 


.thing to remove it, and so the 

penalties be necessary to make men im ] 
embrace ; if penalties are not so laid on men as 

tive to be either suffering the penalties or conform! 

that men who without penalties would not imp 

really embrace the true religion, should ever do either; 
beseech you consider whether penalties, your way applied, 

nent or no. 

The necessity of penalties is only where there is some inclin 
biass in a man, whencesoever arising, that keeps him from 
thing in his power, which he cannot be brought to without the’ 
venjencies of some penal infliction. The efficacy of penalties: 
this, that the inconvenience to be suffered by the penalties o 
the biass or inclination which leans the man the other way, and 
removes the obstacle ; and the application of this remedy lies 
putting a man under the necessary choice either of doing the 
suffering the penalty: so that in whatever case a man has1 
put under that necessity, there penalties have never been 
the procuring that action ; for the obstacle or aversion to it! 
had its necessary remedy. 

Perhaps you will say, it is not absolutely impertinent, becau 
possibly ‘do some service indirectly and at a distance,” and” 
occasion that some may consider and embrace, If whatever m 
accident contribute to any end, may be used not imp 
means to that end, nothing that I know can be impertinent; 
penalty of twelve pence a time laid on them for being drunk, 
said, to be a pertinent means, to make men Cartesians, or Cor 
because it may indirectly and at a distance do some service, 
an occasion ta make some men consider their mispending 
whereby it may happen that one may betake himself to 
philosophy, where he may meet with arguments proper 
vince him of the truth of that philosophy ; as another | 
self to the study of divinity, may consider arguments pt 
make him, whether it be in England, Holland, or Denm) 
tional profession, which he was not of before. ; 

Just thus, and no otherwise, does twelve pence | 
other penalty laid on nonconformity, make men : 
true religion ; and whatever you will call the service 
indirect, near or at a distance, it is plain it p : 
conduces to that end merely ee 

| to be ( be I q 


allowed to be 





mt _ you will then, I suppose, allow it to be al 
Bass or you say, ‘If by doing service by accident, ] a 
‘doing it but seldom, and beside the intention of the agent, you anal — 
*me, that it is not the thing you mean when you say force may indy 4 


ue Fectly, and at a distance, do some service.’ For in that use of force, , 
which you defend, the effect is both intended by him that uses it, and 
> Withal, you ‘doubt not, so often attained, as abundantly to manifest ip 
; ‘usefulness of it.’ Whereby it is plain, the two marks, whereby yout 
4s ished your indirect and at a distance usefulness, from that 
Which is by accident, are that, that by ax cident does s 
and beside thé intention of the agent, but yours the contrary. 
Se irst, as to the intention, you tell us, in the use of force, which you 
) defend, ‘the effect is intended by him that uses it ;’ that is, those whe 
made laws to punish nonconformists, designed those penalties to make 
4 all men, Under their power, ‘consider so as to be convinced of and 
| @mbrace the truths that should save them.’ If one should ask you 
how you knew it to be their intention, can you say they ever told you 
? If they did not, then so far you and I know their intentions alike 
itera vee Th ma 
TTS tin fotentinn ct coats sil yen nothing can be known 
b m of the law-makers in any law, of which the law if 
h ? that way then you cannot know it to have been their” 
if the law says nothing of it. Whatever was the intention of 
| if you had read with attention the last act of 1! 
of Car. 11. printed before the common- rayer book, I ' 
have been better satisfied about the intention of the then 
ees a. about the intention of the then la’ 
t law ; think nothing can be plainer to any one 
) that statute, than that their only end in that law : 


ervice but seldom, 


and I think they neither ought, nor could, in 1 
so unpracticable a thing ; and therefore the 
as certain a way of knowledge as yours, if you 
it is possible you and I may at the same time k1 

But you know it, by their ‘having provided 
‘struction for all under their care, in the true re 
cient means, we havg something to say in another place. 
laid expressly on one fault, have no evidence that they were 
to mend another, though there are sufficient means provided of mend 
it, if men would make a sufficient use of them: unless those two ai 
are so connected, as one cannot be mended without the other. — 
if men cannot conform, without so considering as to be co! 
and embrace the truth that must save them, you may know that 
ties laid on nonconformity were intended to make men so 5 


but if men may conform without so considering, one cannot know me 


conclude those penalties were intended to make men $0 consid 
ever provision there is made of means of instruction. 

But-you will say, it is evident that penalties on nonconfe 
intended to make them use these means of instruction, because 
are intended for the bringing men to church, the place of 
That they are intended to bring men to church, the place of pre 
that I grant; but that those penalties that are laid on men 
coming to church, can be known thereby to be intendéd to e 1 
so consider, as to be convinced and embrace the true religion; thi 
deny : and it is utterly impossible it should be so, if what you § 
true, where you tell us that ‘the magistrates concern themselves 
‘compliance or conformity, only as the fruit of their. com 
If therefore the magistrates are concerned for mens co 
as the fruit of their conviction, and coming to chureh be 
formity ; coming to church cannot be intended as a me 
conviction :; unless it be intended they should be 
they are convinced. mee 

But to shew you, that you cannot pretend the penalty | laws 
conformity, to proceed from a care of the souls of all 
trate’s power, and so to be intended to make them all 
sense : can you or any one, know or suppose, that pen 
laid by the law on nonconformity, are intended to make 
sider ; where it is known that a great number, under 
power, are dispensed with, and privileged from thos 


nue 


oe 
rer 





la Pi 1 
ich are laid on those who have, or may ha 
‘such you must grant to be the penalties laid 
1 nonconformists ; unless you will deny, that any nonconf 
n consider, so as to be convinced, or believe, and emb: 
ust save him. So that you cannot vouch the intenti 
5 where his laws say nothing; much less aff 
; orce is intended to produce a certain end in all his subjects, wah 
t applied to them all, and is applied to some who have attained 


: dy : unless you have a pr ye to affirm, against all app 


But to learn some mode 


tes may sometimes have in f 
; no body can say, that in ma 


or in the use of force, we are speaking of, they intended 


© men consider and examine, so as ‘to be convinced of, andh 


to say any thing. 


ce that force does, indirectly, and at a distance ; you tél 


Howing page, is to make people ‘apply themselves to the 
fe means and helps, which are proper to make them wha’ 
igned to be.’ In the case before us, What are men des 

y believers of the Gospel in this world, without w 
ng of God in the next. Let us see now, whether 
can be suited to such a design, and so inten ed 
all out of the national church, where the relig' 
tch is true, should be punished, and ought to 
and again, you grant that those who | 
ational church, ought not to be punished 
nor indeed in your way can they 
men, to onsider as they 


inted discourses, of divines of the Church of England, 


_ the ignorance and irreligion of conformists themselves, F 


can never be thought, by any one, but he that can think agaii 
mon sense, and what he pleases, to be intended for any end, whi 


_ that constitution, and law whereby they are imposed, are to 


fore that end be attained. And will you say, that all who are con 


the truths of the Gospel, that must save them: when perhaps it ¥ 
found that a great many conformists do not so much as under 
them? But the ignorance of irreligiousness to be found amongst. n- 
formists, which your way of talking, forces me in some places to tal 
notice of, let me here tell you once for all, I lay not the blame of uy 
conformity, but upon your use of force to make men conform, — 
whatever the religion be, true or false, it is natural for force, 
nalty, so applied, to bring the irreligious, and those who are ca 
unconcerned for the true, into the national profession ; but whe 
be fitter for such to be kept out, rather than by foree to be dri 
the communion of any church, and owned as members of it, ths se ¥ 
have a due care and respect for truly religious and pious confo b 
were best consider. os 

But farther, if, as you say, the opposition to the true religi 
in mens lusts, it having light and strength enough, were it not 
to prevail: and it is upon that account only that force 18 1 
there is no necessity at all to use force on men, only till th 
and no farther ; since I think you will not deny, but that the « 
of human nature is as great in conformists as in noncon 
the professors of, as in the dissenters from, the national reli 
therefore either force was not necessary before, or else i is 
still, after men are conformists ; unless you will say, that 
for a man to be a professor, than a Christian indeed 


ae 4 religion, by its own light and strength, can, with 


a 


er a man’s lusts and the co 
of the help of force, e 
a much 





; re US, F s are the cause or mean 
opal the proper and imvoulibabe effect of penalties, 

: ‘some pain or inconvenience; and the natural effect 
ape who naturally flies from all pain or incony 

rl endeavour to avoid; whereby it naturally and directly wo 
the will of man, by proposing to him this undvoidable cholgg 
Some action, or enduring the pain or inconvenience of tie 


fy annexed to its omission. When the pain of doing the action “ 


eubwelghed i in the sense of him that lies tinder the penalty, the pail 
that by the law is annexed to the omission, operates upon his will, ag 
, a8 thirteen ounces in one seal le, laid against twelve ounces 

1 the other, incline the balance, and bring it down on that side 
this is by a direct and natural efficacy, wherein there is nothing 

Hv a chance. 
"Let us see then, how far this will go in your indirect, and at@ 
ibis, usefulness. In your method, ‘the action you propose to be 
is considering, or a severe and impartial examining matters of 
which you tell us, men by their great negligence or aversion 


from doing. What now is a proper means to produce this? 


ies, without which, you tell us, it will not be done.” How ROW 


* om in your method? Conformity, and mens neglect or avem 
it, i 


s laid in one scale, and the penalty joined to the omission 
it, laid in the other; and in this case, if the inconvenience of the 
overweighs the pains of or aversion to conformity, it does by 
and natural efficacy produce conformity : but if it produces 
Pam examination, that is merely by accident ; becau 
convenience of the penalty i is not laid against mens aversion © 
Wr etarnine impartially, as a counterbalance to that, t 
aversion or backwardness to conform ; and so whatevé 
aed at a distance, it is certain its making 1 
rtially examine, if ever that happens, is as muc b 
e by eet, i 8 ince of lead laid in ones 


JOHN 
penalties should produce examination 
examination has no necessary connexion \ 
fession of any religion; yet since there are 
any profession without a severe and im 
for nonconformity will, by a direct and natural e : 
amination in all such, To which I answer, That dunes 
believe what you say, so very few, that this your rem 
put into the magistrate’s hands, to bring all his subjects to 
and examine, will not work upon one in a thousand ; nay, it an 
on none at all, to make them severely and impartially car 
merely by accident. For if they are men, whom a slight a 
examination, which upon your principles you must say: Sa 
make nonconformists, a slight and partial examination will as 
serve to make them conformists ; and so penalties laid on them to 
make them conform, can only by accident produce a severe and i 
partial examination, in such men, who can take up the pre 
any religion without a severe and impartial examination, 0 
than it can, otherwise than by accident, produce any exar 
those who, without any examination, can take up the profession 
any religion. 

And in those very few, who take not up the profession of : 
ligion without a severe and impartial examination, that penalti 
do any service, to bring them either to the truth that must sz 
or so much as to outward conformity, but merely by acei 
also is evident. Because all such in a country, where they di 
the national religion, must necessarily have severely and it 
examined already, or else you destroy the supposition this a 
built on, viz. that they are men who do severely and imp 
amine before they chuse. And if you lay, or continue 
on men, that have so examined, it is plain you banal them 
reasons and arguments : in which use of them, you confe: 
no proper efficacy, and therefore if they do any service, it} 
accident. 

But now let us see the success you boast of, and for tl 
that you doubt not but it is ‘so often attained, as abur 
‘fest the usefulness of it.’ You speak here of it, as. 
so known, that you doubt not. Pray tell us where y 

ones you acknowledge to do harm, and to 
have been used, with such success, that wi oat 


art ater tetera a 





- setting themselves seriously on considering religion, and thence they 
“may have come into the national religion upon a real conviction ; buy 
the instances of it I believe to be so few, that you will have reason to _ 
"remember your own words, where you speak of suc h things as, ‘Anpe 
"Way, at any time, upon any person, by any accident, may be usefil 
"towards the promoting of true religion: if men should thence take 
‘occasion to apply such things gene rally, who sees not, that however 
"they might chance to hit right in some few cases, yet upon the whole 
*matter, they would certainly do a great deal more harm than good? 


i ¥ou and I know a country wherein, not long since, greater severities 


were used than you pretend to approve of. Were there not, for all 

> that, great numbers of several professions stood out, who, by your mule, 

© Ought now to have your moderate penalties tried upon them? And 

| Gam you think less degrees of force can work, and often, as you Sa 

) prevail, where greater could not? But perhaps they might prevail om 

of those to return, who having been brought into the communion 
‘the church by former penal laws, have now upon the relaxation left ~ 


\again. A manifest demonstration, is it not? That ‘their come 


was the fruit of their conviction; and that the magistrate) 


concerned for their compliance only as the fruit of their convic- 
? when they, as soon as any relaxation of those laws off the 
ities, left again the communion of the national church? For (ie) 
the number of Conformists, is, 1 suppose, one of those things ~ 
Ou Say your ‘ eyes cannot but see at this time ;’ and which} 
impute to the late relaxation. A plain evidence 
is, even in your own opinion, that those who confor 


direct, and at a distance, and by : 
shew what the author said, is true, that the use 
pertinent. Which, whatever others do, you upo 
be forced to allow. Bae 
You profess yourself of the Church of England, 
are so far of it, as to have subscribed the XXXIX 
you have done, and assented to what you subscribed, you 
sarily allow that all force used for the bringing men to t] 
ligion, is ‘absolutely impertinent ;’ for that must be absolut 
pertinent to be used as a means which can contribute nothing at 
the end for which it is used. The end here, is to make a man 
Christian, that he may be saved ; and he is then and then only, a 
Christian, and in the way of salvation, when he believes, and with: in: 
cerity obeys the Gospel. By the thirteenth article of the Church 
England, you hold, that WoRKS DONE BEFORE THE GRACE ¢ 
CHRIST AND THE INSPIRATION OF HIS SPIRIT, ARE NOT 
TO GOD; FOR AS MUCH AS THEY SPRING NOT OF FAITH IND 
CHRIST, NEITHER DO THEY MAKE MEN MEET TO RECEIVE 
OR AS THE SCHOOL-AUTHORS SAY, DESERVE GRACE OF CONG! 
YEA RATHER, FOR THAT THEY ARE NOT DONE aS GOD 
WILLED AND COMMANDED THEM TO BE DONE, WE DOUBT NOT 
THEY HAVE THE NATURE OF SIN. Now if it be impertinent 
force to make a man do more than he can, and a man ean do not 
to procure grace, unless sin can procure it ; and without grace, 
cannot believe, or live so as to be a true Christian ; it is 
wholly impertinent to use force to bring a man to be truly a Ch 
To hear and consider is in mens power, you will say, and to that 
may be pertinent ; | grant to make men hear, but not to make 
consider, in-your sense, which you tell us, is to ‘ consider so a 
‘brace ;’ if you mean by embracing any thing but outward 
and that, according to your article, contributes no ( 
of grace ; because without grace, your article says it is — 
conform to and outwardly profess a religion which a m 
understand and heartily believe, every one, I think, judges te 
and no fit means to procure the grace of God. a 
But you tell us, ‘That God denies his grace to 
‘ask it’ If that be so, methinks force should most p 
tinently be used to make men seriously pray to 





would at least ten times, as my 
1’ To which you reply, ‘Which would have been 
5 asserted that every magistrate may use force, you) 
ii ees way) to bring men to his own religion, wheel 
at be, But if you assert no such thing, (as no man you think bat 
na will assert it) then this is quite beside the business’ T 


" think I have proved, that if magistrates of the true religion may use 
Pe . , ~ 
force to bring men to their religion, every magistrate may use force tg 


~ bring men to his own religion, when he thinks it the true, and thendg 
you look where the atheism will light. ' ; 

Heh In the next paragraph, having quoted these following words of mine; 

Tsay, ‘Under another pretence, you put into the magistrate’ 

it as much power to force men to his religion, as any the openest 

: can pretend to, I ask what difference is there between 


* + . 
Fapnishing them to bring them to mass, and punishing them to bring 
“them to consider those reasons and arguments Ww hich are proper and 

sufficient to convince them that they ought to go to mass? You 


reply : A question which you shall then think yourself obliged t@ 
‘answer, when I have produced those reasons and arguments which 
“are proper and sufficient to convince men that they ought to go @ 


‘mass.’ But if you had not omitted the three or four immediately pitt my 


4 


ceding lines, an art to serve a ood cause, which puts me in mind 
“my Pagans Ana esas, the reader would have seen that your 
ly was nothing at all tomy argument, My words were these, — 
ally, if you consider, that as the magistrate will certainly us 
to force men to hearken to the proper ministers of his 
et it be what it will; so you having set no time nor 
sideration of arguments and reasons short of being com 
ler another,’ etc. My argument is to shew of what adv J 
ay applied, is like to be to the true religion, since it 
into the magistrate’s hands as the openest persec’ 


“ah 


"To which you reply, That it is a ‘qu 


‘self obliged to answer, when I have h 

‘ments that are wages and sufficient to convi ’ 

‘to go to mass.’ Whereas, the objection is the same, Wl 

or be not, reasons and arguments proper to convince 

ought to go to mass; for men must be punished on till ' 

considered as to comply : and what difference is there t 

punishing men to bring them to mass, and punishing them to 

them consider so as to go to mass? But though I pretend F 

produce any reasons and arguments proper and sufficient to 

you or all men, that they ought to go to mass ; yet do you think 

are nope proper and sufficient to convince any men? and that al 

Papists in the world go to mass without believing it their duty? 
whosoever believes it to be his duty, does it upon reasons and argu- 
ments, proper and sufficient to convince him, though perhaps not to 
convince another, that it is so, or else I imagine he would never b ee 
lieve at all, What think you of those great numbers of Ja “Se . 
that resisted all sorts of torments, even to death itself, for the 

religion? And had you been in France some years since, who } 

but the arguments the king of France produced might have 

proper and sufficient to have convinced you that you ought t 

mass? I do not by this, think you less confident of the truth of 

religion, than you profess to be. But arguments set on with | 

have a strange efficacy upon human frailty; and he must be 

assured of his own strength, who can peremptorily affirm, he 

he should have stood, what above a million of people sunk und 
amongst which, it is great confidence to say, there was not one so 
persuaded of the truth of his religion, as you are of yours ; 
some of them gave great proofs of their persuasion in their § 

for it. But what the necessary method of force may be able 
bring any one, in your sense, to any religion, #4, to an ¢ 
fession of it, he that thinks himself secure against, must 
assurance of himself, than the weakness of decayed and 

ture will well allow. If you have any spell against the f 

ments, driven with penalties and punishments, you will 

teach it the world; for it is the hard luck of well m 

be often misled by them, and even the confident th 





re 


though it were the thing you meant: and the 

: ; ¢ nothing you could say would well fit your purp 

“you wisely chuse to leave the sense imperfect, and name nothing they. 

were to be convinced of, but leave it to be collected by your reader out 

of your discourse, rather than add three words to make it good gram. 
ar, as well as intelligible sense. 

‘To my saying, ‘That if you pretend it must be arguments to convinge 
#inen of the truth, it would in this case do you little service ; because 
'*the mass in France is as much supposed the truth, as the liturgy here? 
j You reply, *So that it seems, that in my opinion, whatsoever #§ 
=); the truth, it is the truth, for otherwise this reason of mineig 
)'mone at all,’ If,in my opinion, the supposition of truth authorizes 

)ythe magistrate to use the same means to bring men to it, as if it were 
‘tue, my argument will hold good, without taking all to be true whieh 
Some men suppose true. According to this answer of yours, 10 
" suppose or believe his religion the true, is not enough to authorize the 
magistrate to use force; he must know, Ze. be infallibly certain, that 

is is the true religion. We will for once suppose you our magistrate, 
|force promoting our national religion. I will not ask you, whether 
know that all required of conformists, is necessary to salvation: 

: will suppose one of my Pagans asking you, whether you know 
‘Christianity to be the true religion? If you say, Yes, he will ask you 
how you know it? and no doubt but you will give the answer whereby 
abseil proved his mission (John v. 36), that ‘the works which’ our 

© did, ‘bear witness of him, that the Father sent him? 
s that Christ did, are a proof of his being sent from God, 


lis religion the true religion. But then you will be asked again, : 


If you answer, Yes, then it is plain that miracles 
but do still accompany the Christian religion 
evidence that they had upon the eye-witnes 


your own ground, there will be no n 
nce, miracles still supply the want of it. 
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other magistrate of any other religion to use fore 

believes anything, takes it to be true, and as he 

grounds; and those often who believe on the weal 

the strongest confidence: and thus all magistrates who 

religion to be true, will be obliged to use force to p 

were the true, 5 

To my saying that the usefulness of force your way applied, 

to no more but this, that it is not impossible but that it may be 

You reply, ‘I leave it to be judged by what has been said;? 

leavegt to you yourself to judge: only, that.you may not forget, I 

here remind you in short of some of the reasons I have to say : 

1. You grant that force has no direct efficacy to bring men to embrace 
the truth. 2. You distinguish the indirect. and at a distance usefulness 
of your force, from that which is barely by accident; by these ¢ 
marks, viz, First, That punishment on dissenters for nonconformity 

by those that use it, intended to make men consider: and § 

That your moderate punishments, by experience, are found of 
successful; and your having neither of these marks, it must be 

cluded to be useful only by accident: and such an usefulness, as I 

‘One cannot deny, to auricular confession, doing of penance, 
‘pilgrimages to saints, and what not? Yet our church does 

‘fit to use them; though it cannot be denied but they may have 

‘of your indirect and at a distance usefulness; that is, perhaps ma 

‘some service indirectly, and by accident.’ If the intention 

that use them, and the success they will tell you they find in the use 
of them, be a proof of doing service more than by accident; 
cannot be denied to them more than to penalties, your way 
To which, let me add, that the niceness and difficulty there 
that just degree of force, which according to your hypo 
neither so much as to do harm, nor so little as to be ineff ct 
you yourself cannot determine it; makes its usefulness yet 
tain and accidental. And after all, let its efficacy to work u 
minds be what it will, great or little, it being sure to be 

or possibly a hundred times, to bring men to error, for 
employed to bring men to the truth; and where | 
employed on the side of truth, it being liable to 1 
perhaps a thousand outward conformists, for one 


en 












s nothing of it, 
1 and study, to find out the truth ! 
h you had shewed us this plainness. For I confess 
‘grees, that I have purposely asked about it, did not efer 
much as dream, that the act of urifsemitv, or against con 
yor the penalties in cither of them, we.* ver intended to 
“Mien seriously study religion, and make it t)i: business to find eg 
truth which must save them; but barely to make men conform, Bue 
perhaps you have met with handicrafts-men, and country-farmers, 
Maid-servants, and day-labourers, who have quicker understandings, 
@nd réason better about the intention of the law, for these as well as 
Others are concerned. If you have not, it is to be feared, your Sayiiig, 
“it is so plain, that you see no danger of mens neglecting to doih 
"through ignorance or oversight,’ is more for its serving your purpose, 
than from any experience you have that it is so, 
> Whien you will enquire into this matter, you will, I guess, find the 
“people so ignorant amidst that greatgplainness you speak of, that Not 
One of twenty of any degree, amongst the conformists or nonconform 
@ver understood the penalty of twelve pence a Sunday, or any) | 
of our penal laws against nonconformity, to be intended to $e 
upon studying the true religion, and impartially examining what 
[Recessary to salvation. And if you would come to Hudibras’s ~ 
PSecision, I believe he would have a good wager of it, who should gi 
@ guinea for each one who had thought so, and receive but 
g for every one who had not. Indeed you do not say, it is plal 
but only, ‘where the law provides sufficient mei 
in for all, as well as punishments for dissenters.’ 
think it will follow that that contributes nothing to m™ 
Or else that the law has not provided sufficient meat 
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JOHN LOCKE ON TOLER 
gether, with a national clergy, make it plain, 
nonconformity, are intended to make men : 
tially examine matters of religion, you would 
magistrates usually know, and therefore make their 
that the people seldom carry either their intrepre or. 
beyond what the express letter of the law requires of them. 
do well also to shew, that a sufficient provision of meahs 
cannot but be understood to require an effectual use of them, 
the law that makes that provision says nothing of. But | 
contrary, contents itself with something very short of it: fo 
or egning to church, is at least as far from considering, study 
impartially examining matters of religion, so a5 to embracé the 
upon conviction and with an obedient heart; as being present 
discourse concerning mathematicks, and studying mathematicks, 
to become a knowing mathematician, are different one from the 

People generally think they have done their duties abw 
they have been at church, where they mind anything done ther 
this they call serving of God, as if it were their whole duty; 56 
ward are they to understand more, though it be plain the law « 
expressly requires more. But that they have fully satisfied the 
the land, nobody doubts; nor is it easy to answer What Was | 
me on this occasion, viz. If the magistrate intended any t 
those laws but conformity, would he not have said it? 
me add, if the magistrate intended conformity as the f 
viction, would he not have taken some care to have them 
before they conformed, and examined when they did? But it 
sumable their ignorance, corruption, and lusts, all drop off in 
church-porch, and that they become perfectly good Christians as 
as they have taken their seats in the church. : 

If there be any whom your example or writing hath 
acuteness enough to find out this; I suspect the vulgs 
scarce time and thought enough to make inferences from 
scarce one of ten of them ever so much as reads, oF 
stands when read ; are still, and will be ignorant of it! 
have the time and abilities to argue about it, will find 
that those penalties were not intended to make men : 
trine and ceremonies of religion ; since those who 
are prohibited by those very laws, to follow | 


ch is the d and use of exa 
we satin eaeeeneN. by ae,” Nok 
“concerned, that the shmentis} 




















r who 
hath considered, studied, or ined matters of religion.’ But 
let that go: and yet with that allowance, your answer will be 
‘nothing to the purpose, unless you will dare to say, that all dissenters 
reject truth necessary to salvation. For without that supposition, that 
_ all dissenters reject truth necessary to salvation, the argument and 
amswer will stand thus. It may be useless to punish all dissenfers to 
Make them consider, because some of them may bave considered 
‘already. To which, the answer is, Yes, some of them may have 
considered already, but those who reject truth necessary to the Sal- 
vation, have not considered as they ought. 
~ i said, ‘The greatest part of mankind, being not able to discern 
“betwixt truth and falshood that depends upon long and many proofs 
- “and remote consequences ; nor having ability enough to discover the 
‘false grounds, and resist the captious and fallacious arguments of 
‘learned men versed in controversies ; are so much more exposed, by 
“the force, which is used to make them hearken to the information and 
“instruction of men appointed to it by the magistrate, or those of his 
“religion, to be led into falshood and error, than they are likely this 
*way to be brought to embrace the trutg which must save them: by how 
‘much the national religions of the world are, beyond comparison, more 
‘them false or erroneous, than such as have God for their author, and 
‘truth for their standard.’ You reply, ‘If the first part of this be true, then 
‘an infallible guide, and implicit faith, are more necessary than ever you 
thought them.’ Whether you conclude from thence or no, that then 
‘there will be a necessity of an infallible guide, and an implicit faith, 
is nevertheless true, that the greatest part of men are unable to 
discern, as I said, between truth and falshood depending upon long 
proofs, etc. But whether that will make an infallible guide 
Or no, imposition in matters of religion certainly will: since 
be nothing more absurd imaginable, than that a man should 
him to impose on others in matters of their eternal concern- 
being, or so much as pretending to be, infallible : for 
the name of considering, as much as you please, as long 
uke Men consider as they ought, and considering as they 
to consider, as to embrace ; the using of force to make 
doctrine or opinion, is the same thing: and to shew 






















imposing an opinion, and using force to make it . 


Tequire such a piece of subtilty, as I heard lately 
of the pulpit, who told us, that though two 


ae * oak ee vonacn for the necessity of an infallible 





Must either be punished on, or resign himself up to the deten 








‘Thame for it, we will call implicit faith. And thus 











re all one, yet for distinction’s sake 
i atest part of mankind be not able to. 
Be cod {alshood, . matters gectersgpent = petting 
tenn if I speak to the purpose), their con ad a to whose 
‘hazardous, if they have not some guide or je ~ oO bea ets 
i tion and direction they may securely resign t emse : 
ence they must resign themselves to the determination and 
direction of the civil magistrate, or be punished. Here it is like ese 
will have something again to say to my modesty and ee 
imputing to you what you no where say. I grant it, in direct words, 
fois effect, as plainly as may be. The magistrate may impose sound 
creeds and decent ceremonies, #.¢. such as he thinks fit, for what is 
sound and decent he I hope must be judge; and if he be judge of 
what is sound and decent, it amounts to no more but what he 
thinks fit: and if it be not what he thinks fit, why is one ceremony 
preferred to another? Why one doctrine of the Scripture put into the 
Creed and Articles, and another as sound left out? They are truths 
necessary to salvation. We shall see that in good time: here only I 
ask, does the magistrate only believe them to be truths and ceremonies 
necessary to salvation, or does he certainly know them to be so? If 
you say he only believes them to be so, and that that is enoagh to 
authorize him to impose them, you, by your own confession, authorize h 
magistrates to impose what they think necessary for the salvation of 
their subjects’ souls; and so the king of France did what he was 
obliged to, when he said he would have all his subjects saved, and so 
fell to dragooning. 
If you say the magistrate certainly knows them to be necessary to _ 
salvation, we are luckily come to an infallible guide. Well then, the. 
Sound creeds are agreed on; the confession and liturgy are framed ; 
the ceremonies pitched on; and the terms of communion thus set w 
you have religion established by law: and what now is the su’ 
do? Heis to conform. No; he must first consider. Who b 
consider? No body; he may, if he pleases, but the law says no 
to him of it: consider or not consider, if he conforms, it is well, 2 
he is approved of, and admitted. He does consider the best he can, 
but finds some things he does not understand, other things he cann 
©, assent or consent to. What now is to be done with him? 






















ion of the civil magistrate ; which till you can 


nedy for the hazardous condition of weak un 
You suppose necessary in the case, viz an 
: in matters concerning niens s 
‘Say, ‘For your part, you kn 









hich T (as 
Rom amuse 3 through 
goodness of God, the truth which is necessary eA Yes $0 
Obvious and exposed, to all that sincerely and diligently seek it, that 
‘No such person shall ever fail of attaining the knowledge of it’ This 
3 nis your answer, that ‘truths necessary to salvation are obvious 5? 
So that those who seck them sincerely and diligently, are not in danger 
: to be misled or exposed to those in error, by the weakness of their 
‘understandings. This will be a good answer to what I objected, from 
the danger most are in to be led into error, by the magistrate’s adding 
force to the arguments for their national established religions ; when 
you have shewn that nothing is wont to be imposed in national 
religions, but what is necessary to salvation: or which will a little 
better accommodate your hypothesis, when you can shew that nothing 
45 imposed, or required for communion with the Church of England, 
' but what is necessary to salvation ; and consequently, is very easy and 
Obvious to be known, and distinguished from falshood. And indeed, 
besides what you say here, upon your hypothesis, that force is lawful 
only because it is necessary to bring men to salvation, it cannot be 
lawful to use it to bring men to any thing but what is absolutely 
" Mecessary to salvation. For if the*lawfulness of force be only from 
)the need men have of it to bring them to salvation, it éannot law- 
fully be used to bring men to that which they do not need, or is not 
Mecessary to their salvation ; for in such an application of it, it is not 
ul to their salvation. Can you therefore say, that there is nothing 
Te wired to be believed and professed in the Church of England, but 
What lies ‘so obvious and exposed to all that sincerely and diligently 
“seek it, that no such person shall ever fail of attaining the knowledge 
it? What think you of St. Athanasius’s creed? Is the sense of 
80 obvious and exposed to every one who seeks it, which so many 
d men have explained so different ways, and which yet a great 
profess they cannot understand? Or is it necessary to your or 
: “a you or T should believe and pronoufce all those 
© not believe that creed, i.e. every proposition in it? 
Would extend to not afew of the Church of England, 
can think that people believe; #e. assent to the proposi- 
| not at all understand. If ever you were uainted 
must needs have a strange opinion. them 
and milkmaids at church erst all 
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gl jntrenching on the prerogative of the Almighty ; to 
inas ‘The doctrine of original sin, is that which is profes i 






Fhe XXXIX Articles, and several passages in the Liturgy: ¢ 















JOHN Locke ON TOLERATION, 


yeelf authorized to judge or precios ea RANE | it i 
they stand or fall. ee 
«ned by the members of the Church of England, as is 







whether this be ‘so obvious and exposed to all that diligent 
et aicerely seek’ the truth, that one who is in the communion of the 
Church of England, sincerely seeking the truth, may not raise to him- 
self such difficulties concerning the doctrine of original sin, aS May ~~ 
mie him though he be a man of study: and whether he may not push ~~ 
his enquiries so far as to be staggered in his opinion ? 
if you grant me this, as I am apt to think you will, then IT enquire, 
Whether it be not true, notwithstanding what you say concerning the 
plainness and obviousness of truths necessary to salvation, that a great 
part of mankind may not be able to discern between truth and fals- 
hood, in several points, which are thought so far to concern their salva- 
tion, as to be made necessary parts of the national religion ? a 
If you say it may be so, then I have nothing further to enquire ; but : 
Shall only advise you not to be so severe hereafter in your censure of 
Mr. Reynolds, as you are, where you tell me, that ‘ famous instance T 
"give of the two Reynolds is not of any moment to prove the mere 
‘unless I can undertake, that he that erred was as sincere in his 
*after that truth, as I suppose him able to examine and judge.’ ee 
You will, I suppose, be more charitable another time, when you have ; 
considered, that neither sincerity, nor freedom from error, even inthe ~~ 
established doctrines of their own church, is the privilege of those who ‘| 
Join themselves in outward profession to any national church whatso- 
ever. And it is not impossible, that one who has subseribed the 
XXXIX Articles, may yet make it a question, ‘ Whether it may 
"tnily said that God imputes the first sin of Adam to his posterity ??- 
etc, But we are apt to be so tond of our own opinions, and almost 
infallibility, that we will not allow them to be sincere who quit our 
Communion ; whilst at the same time we tell the world, it is presumable 
all who embrace it do it sincerely, and upon conviction; th 
We cannot but know many of them to be but loose, inconside: 
florant people, This is all the reason you have, when you s 
Xeynolds, to suspect one of the brothers more than the other: 
ink that Mr. Chillingworth had not as much sincerity» 
Ane a 
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work, great severities will. Which consideration of 

nm nature, if it be a just ground to judge any force useful, will I fear 

necessarily carry you, in your judgment, to severities beyond the moderate 

penalties, so often mentioned in your system, upon a strong probability 
of the success of greater punishment, where less would not prevail. 

_. _ But if to consider so as you require, #¢, so as to embrace, and 
believe, be not in their power, then no force at all, great or little, is or 
ean be useful. You must therefore, consider it which way you will, 
either renounce all force as useful, or pull off your mask, and own all 
the severities of the cruclest persecutors. 

The other reason of your judging force to be useful, you say, is 
grounded on the indisputable attestation of experience. Pray tell us 
Where-you have this attestation of experience for your moderate, 
which is the only useful, force: name the country where true religion 
or sound Christianity has been nationally received, and established by 
S moderate penal laws, that the observing persons you appeal to, may 
; know where to employ their observation : tell us how long it was tried, 

and what was the success of it? and where there has been the relax. 

ation of such moderate penal laws, the fruits whereof have continually 

_ been epicurism and atheism? Till you do this, I fear, that all the 

world will think, there is a more indisputable attestation of experience 

for the success of dragooning, and the severities you condemn, than of 

; your moderate method; which we shall compare with the king of 

Be France’s, and sce which is most successful in making proselytes to 

church conformity, for yours as well as his reach no further than that 

when you produce your examples: the confident talk whereof, is ood 
to countenance a cause, though experience there be none in the case. 

But you, ‘appeal, you say, to all observing persons, whether wher- 

_ ‘ever true religion or sound Christianity have been nationally received 

_ ‘and established by moderate penal laws, it has not always visibly, 

‘lost ground by the relaxation of those laws?’ True or false religions, 
sound or unsound Christianity, wherever established into national 
religions by penal laws, always have lost, and always will lose ground, 
te, lose several of their conforming professors upon the relaxation of 
_. those laws, But this concerns not the true, more than other religions, 

1S... prejudice to it; but only shews that many are, by the 
of the law, kept in the communion of the national religion, 
ate not really convinced or persuaded of it; and therefore, as soon 
48 given, they own the dislike they had many of them before 
‘asion, curiosity, etc. seck out and betake 4 
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nee ion. This need not startle the magistrates of any~ 
‘to some Oe Es thoes of the true, since they will be sure to 
who more mind their secular interest than the truth of reli; re 
who ‘are every where the greater number, by ge | : ‘oat 
tenance and preferment: and if it be the true religio sh y will 
—getain those also, who are in earnest of it, by the stronger ti ho 
onviction. : Pere 
ee cs on, ‘Whether sects and heresies (even the wildest and most 
And even epicurism and atheism) have not continually there- 
piers, © B, € hether tl ry life of Christianity has ote 
‘upon spread themselves, and whether the very ‘i can ae , 
tnot sensibly decayed, as well as the number of soun | professo ia 
‘peen daily lessened upon it ?’ As to atheism and epicurism, yc 
they more spread under Toleration, or national religions establis 
by moderate penal laws ; when you shew us the countries where fair 
trial hath been made of both, that we may compare them together, we 
better be able to judge. 
| Be eetcarism and atheism,’ say you, ‘are found constaney to spread 
‘themselves upon the relaxation of moderate penal laws.’ We will 
suppose your history to be full of instances of such relaxations, which 
you will in good time communicate to the world, that wants this assist- 
ance from your observation. But were this to be justified out of history, 
yet would it not be any argument against Toleration : unless your 
history can furnish you with a new sort of religion founded in atheism. : 
However, you do well to charge the spreading of atheism upon Tolera~ 
tion in matters of religion, as an argument against those who deny 
atheism, which takes away all religion, to have any right to Toleration 
at all. But perhaps, as is usual for those who think all the world 
should see with their eyes, and receive their systems for unquestion- 
able verities, zeal for your own way makes you call all atheism that 
agrees not with it. That which makes me doubt of this, are these 
following words ; ‘Not to speak of what at this time our eyes cannot 
"but ‘see, for fear of giving offence : though I hope it will be none to 
“any that have a just concern for truth and piety, to take notice of the 
“books and pamphlets which now fly so thick about this kingdom, 
‘manifestly tending to the multiplying of sects and divisions, and even 
‘to the promoting of scepticism in religion amongst us. In which 
_ ‘number, you say, ‘ you shall not much need my pardon, if you reckon 
_ ‘the First and Second Letter concerning Toleration.’ Wherein, by a 
_ broad insinuation, you impute the spreading of atheism amongst us, to 
the late relaxation made in favour of protestant dissenters : and yet 
that you can take notice of as a proof of this, is ‘the books 
“phlets which now fly so thick about this kingdom, ma th 
‘to the multiplying of sects and divisions, and even to the 


‘of scepticism in religion amongst us ;’ and for instance, 1 nar 
and Second Letter concerning Toleration, ° if 























































oF scepticism in religion, 
ew in either of those two Letters you mention, 
ling to rism, a or scepticism in religion, 

Sir, against the next time you are to give an account of books 
ets tending to the promoting scepticism in religion amongst 
us, I shall mind you of the ‘ Third Letter concerning Toleration,’ to be 
added to the catalogue, which asserting and building upon this, that 

“true religion, may be known by those who profess it, to be the only 

“true religion,’ does not a little towards betraying the Christian religion 

to scepticks. For what greater advantage can be given them, than to 
€ that one may know the true religion ? thereby putting into their 
hands a right to demand it to be demonstrated to them, that the Chris- 
tian religion is true, and bringing on the professors of it a necessity of 
doing it. I have heard it complained of as one great artifice of scep- 
ticks, to require demonstrations where they neither could be had, nor 
Wete necessary. But if the true religion may be known to men to be 
50, @ sceptick may require, and you cannot blame him if he does not 
receive your religion, upon the Strongest probable arguments, without 
demonstration. 

And if one should demand of you demonstration of the truths of your 
religion, which, I beseech you, would you do, either renounce your 
assertion, that it may be known to be true, or else undertake to demon- 
strate it to him? 

‘And as for the decay of the very life and spirit of Christianity, and 
the spreading of epicurism amongst us : | ask, what can more tend to 
the promoting of them than this doctrine, which is to be found in the 
Same Letter, viz. That it is presumable that those who conform, do it 
upon reason and conviction? When you can instance in any thing so 
much tending to the Promoting of scepticism in religion and epicurism, 
in the First or Second Letter concerning Toleration, we shall have 
_ ¥€ason to think you have some ground for what you say. 

__AS to epicurism, the spreading whereof you likewise impute to the 

ixation of your moderate penal laws ; that so far as it is distinct 
from atheism, I think regards mens lives more than their religions, 7.¢. 
speculative opinions in religion and ways of worship, which is what we 
mean by religion, as concerned in Toleration, And for the toleration 
pt manners and the debaucheries of life, neither our author 
lead for it ; but say it is Properly the magistrate’s business, 
ts to restrain and TAREERS them. I do not therefore 
zeal against atheism and epicurism ; but you discover a 
Something else, in chs them on Toleration, 
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it is the true religion, is no more opposite - c 

5 religion,  ciheen or epicurism, than the owning of ar 

vally Christi rofession, that differs from it. 

imigion: especially any Christian profession, that differs from it A 

you in vain impute atheism or epicurism, to the rela on 

enal laws, that require no more than an outward conformity to 

— apil and unchristian divisions, for other divisions ae 

be without prejudice to Christianity, at whose door they chiefly 
can to be laid, I have shewed you elsewhere. : 

One thing I cannot but take notice of here, that having named 
‘sects, heresies, epicurism, atheism, and a decay of the spirit and life 
tof Christianity,’ as the fruits of relaxation, for which you had the 
attestation of former experience, you add these words, Not to speak of 

\ twhat our eyes at this time cannot but see, for fear of giving offence. 
Whom is it, I beseech you, you are so afraid of offending, if you 
should speak of ‘epicurism, atheism, and decay of the spirit and life 
of Christianity,’ amongst us? But I see, he that is so moderate in one 
part of his letter, that he will not take upon him to teach law-makers 
and governors, even what they cannot know without being taught by 
him, 4¢. what he calls moderate penalties or force ; may yet, in another 
part of the same letter, by broad insinuations, use reproaches, wherein 
itis a hard matter to think law-makers and governors are not meant. 
But whoever be meant, it is at least adviseable in accusations that are 
easier siggested than made out, to cast abroad the slander in general, 
and leave others to apply it, for fear those who are named, and so 
justly offended with a false imputation, should be entitled to ask, as 
in this case, how it appears ‘that sects and heresies have multiplied, 
*epicurism and atheism spread themselves, and that the life and spirit 
*of Christianity is decayed’ more within these two years, than it was 
before ; and that all this mischief is owing to the late relaxation of tie <5 
penal laws against protestant dissenters ? ne 
You go nat these have always been the fruits of the relaxa- 
“tion of moderate penal laws, made for the preserving and advancit po, 
“ttue religion ; you think this consideration alone is abundantly uff 
‘cient to shew the usefulness and benefit of such laws, For if these 
‘evils have constantly sprung from the relaxation of those laws, it is 
eV they were prevented before by those laws,’ One would thin] 
'y your saying, ‘always been the fruits, and constant]; 
tte penal laws for preserving the true religion, 
actice of all Christian commonwealths ; and t 
bh favour of a free toleration, had frequently h 


Bas SF ee 

zt magistrate’s power to restrain and suppress them by 
fieee in in, the Oe those for church conformity. For there are 
- , tell you, that an outward profession of 
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it came 
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Having Iaid it down as one of the conditions for a fair debate of 
this controversy, ‘ That it should be without supposing all along your 
* church in the right, and your religion the true ;’ I add these words: 
“Which can no more be allowed to you in this case, whatever your 
‘church or religion be, than it can be toa Papist or a Lutheran, a Pres- 
*byterian, or an Anabaptist ; nay, no more, to you, than it can be 
“allowed to a Jew or Mahometan.’ To which you reply,‘ No, Sir? 
i “Not whatever your church or religion be? That seems somewhat 
‘ "hard. And you think I might have given you some reason for what 
j *T say : for certainly it is not so self-evident as to need no proof. But 
* you think it is no hard matter to guess at my reason, though I did not 
; ‘think fit expressly to own it. For it is obvious enough there can be 
: *no other reason for this assertion of mine, but either the equal truth, 
| "or at least the equal certainty (or uncertainty) of all religions. For 
“whoever considers my assertion, must see, that to make it good I 

“shall be obliged to maintain one of these two things: either, 1. That 











x ‘no religion is the true religion, in opposition to other religions : which 
: sy ba PP . . ‘2 

7 “makes all religions true or false, and so cither way indifferent. Or, 
a *2, That though some one religion be the true religion, yet no man 


“can have any more reason than another man of another religion may 
"have, to believe his to be the true religion. Which makes all religions 
Fequally certain (or uncertain, whether I please), and so renders it 
“vain and idle to enquire after the true religion, and only a piece of 
: “good luck if any man be of it, and such good luck as he can never 
i ‘know that he has, till he come into the other world. Whether of 
Oe ‘these two principles I will own, you know not. But certainly one or 
" ‘other of them lies at the bottom with me, and is the lurking supposi- 
‘tion upon which I build all that I say.’ 
_ Certainly no, Sir, neither of these reasons you have so ingenuously 
ion and friendly found out for me, lies at the bottom ; but this, that what- 
ever privilege or power you claim, upon your supposing yours to be the 
true religion, is equally due to another, who supposes his to be the 
true religion, upon the same claim: and therefore that is no more to 
be allowed to youthan to him. For whose is really the true religion, 
or his, being the matter in contest betwixt you, your supposing 
10 more determine it on your side, than his supposing on his ; 
S you can think you have a right to judge in your own cause. 
EN ik nS ee 
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You believe yours to be the true religion, so does he believe his : you 

‘ ain of it, so says he, he is: you think you have ‘ argu- 
fments proper and sufficient’ to convince him, if he would consider 
them ; the same thinks he of his. If this claim, which.is equally on 
poth sides, be allowed to either, without any proof i it is plain he, in 
whose favour it is allowed, is allowed to be judge in his own cause, 
witich no body can have a right to be, who is not at least infallible. — 
If you come to arguments and proofs, which you must do, before it cant 
be determined whose is the true religion, it is plain your supposition is — 
not allowed. 3 

In our present case, in using punishments in religion, your supposing 
yours to be the true religion, gives you or your magistrate no more ad- 
yantage over a Papist, Presbyterian, or Mahometan, or more reason to 
punish either of them for his religion, than the same supposition ina 
Papist, Presbyterian, or Mahometan, gives any of them, or a magis- 
trate of their religion, advantage over you, or reason to punish you for 
your religion: and therefore this supposition, to any purpose or privi- 
lege of using of force, is no more to be allowed to you, than to any one 
of any other religion. ‘This the words, IN THIS CASE, which I there 
used, would have satisfied any other to have been my meaning ; but 
whether your charity made you not to take notice of them, or the joy 
of such an advantage as this, not to understand them, this is certain, 
you were resolved not to lose the opportunity, such a place as this 
afforded you, of shewing your gift, in commenting and guessing 
shrewdly at a man’s reasons, when he does not think fit expressly to 
own them himself. 

I must own you have a very lucky hand at it ; and as you do it here 
upon the same ground, so it is just with the same success, as you in 
another place have exercised your logick on my saying something to 
the same purpose, as I do here. But, Sir, if you will add but one 
more to your plentiful stock of distinctions, and observe the difference 
there is between the ground of any one’s supposing his religionis true, 
and the privilege he may pretend to by supposing it true, you will never — 
Stumble at this again ; but you will find, that though upon the former 
of these accounts, men of all religions cannot be equally allowed to 
Suppose their religions true, yet in reference to the latter, the supposi- 
tion may and ought to be allowed, or denied equally to all men. And 
the reason of it is plain, viz. because the assurance wherewith one man 
Supposes his religion to be true, being no more an argument ofits truth 
to another, than wice versd’; neither of them can claim by the as 
ance, wherewith he supposes his religion the true, any prerog¢ 
Wer over the other, which the other has not by the s 
U claim to, over him. If this will not serve to spare 
time of any more such reasonings, as we have t 
I think I shall be forced to send you to my 


say you are cert 










































religion the 


ee r practicable to punish men to bring them to the true 
religion, For if you will argue for force, as necessary to bring men to 
_ the true religion, without supposing yours to be it, you will find your- 

Self under some such difficulty as this, that then it must be first deter- 

mined, and you will require it should be, which is the true religion, 
before any one can have a right to use force to bring men to it ; which 
€very one did not determine for himself, by supposing his own the 
“ire, no body, I think, will desire Toleration any longer than till that 

be settled. 

You go on: ‘No, Sir, it is enough for that purpose, that there is one 
*trié religion, and but one.’ Suppose not the national religion estab- 
lished by law in England to be that, and then even upon your princi- 
ples of its being useful, and that the magistrate has a commission to 
use force for the promoting the true religion, prove, if you please, that 
the magistrate has a power to use force to bring men to the national 
religion in England. For then you must prove the national religion, as 
established by law in England, to be that one true religion, and so the 
true religion ; that he rejects the true religion who dissents from any 

art of it ; and so rejecting the true religion, cannot be saved, But of 

_ this more in another place. 

"Your other two suppositions, which you join to the foregoing, are, 
“That that religion may be known by those who profess it, to be the 
only true religion ; and may also be manifested to be such by them to 
“others, so far at least, as to oblige them to receive it, and to leave 

“them without excuse, if they do not.’ 

_ These, you say, are suppositions, ‘enough for the making your 
od consistent and practicable.’ They are, I guess, more than 
sh, for you, upon them, to prove any national religion in the world 

; true religion. And till you have proved, for you profess here 
av -quitted the supposition of any one’s being true, as necessary to 

oy) is, Some national religion to be that only true religion, I 
uld gladly know how it is any where practicable to use force to bring 
‘there is one true religion, and but one.’ In this we 
sd: and from hence, I think, it will follow, since whoever 
n shall be saved, and without being of it no man 
f second and third su tion, it will be 
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national religion to be this only true religion. For 
up gerrioies he knows or that it is knowable, that any national 
‘zion, wherein must be comprehended all that, by the pena : 
quired to embrace, is that only true religion ; which if men 
shall, and which, if they embrace, they shall not, miss salvation: 
 Orecan you undertake that any national religion in the world can be 
to be such, ¢. ¢, in short, to contain all things necessary to 
salvation, and nothing but what is so? For that, and that alone, is c 
one only true religion, without which no body can be saved, and which — 
js enough for the salvation of every one who embraces it. And there- 
fore whatever is less or more than this, is not the one only true religion, 
or that which there is a necessity for their salvation, men should be 
forced to embrace. Ir 
Ido not hereby deny, that there is any national religion which con- Ds 
tains all that is necessary to salvation, for so doth the Romish religion, 
which is not for all that so much as a true religion. Nor do I deny, 
that there are national religions that contain all things necessary to 
salvation, and nothing inconsistent with it, and so may be called true 
religions. But since they all of them join with what is necessary to 
salvation a great deal that is not so, and make that as necessary to oa 
salvation, not suffering any one to be of their communion without P. 
taking all together ; nor to live amongst them free from punishment, 
out of their communion ; will you affirm, that any of the national reli- 
| gions of the world, which are imposed by penal laws, and to which 
men are driven with force, can be said to be, that one only true reli- 
gion, which if men embrace they shall be saved, and which if they 
embrace not they shall be damned? And therefore your two supposi- 
tions, true or false, are not enough to make it practicable, upon your 
Principles of necessity, to use force upon dissenters from the national 
Teligion, though it contain in it nothing but truth ; unless that whichis — 
Tequired to communion be all necessary to salvation. For whatever is 
Hot necessary to salvation, there is no necessity any one should em- 
brace. So that whenever you speak of the true religion, to make it to 
| Your purpose, you must speak only of what is necessary to sal 
unless you will say, that in order to the salvation of mens souls, it | 
Hecessary to use force to bring them to embrace something, that is not 
necessary to their salvation. I think that neither you nor any body 
¢ will affirm that it is necessary to use force to bring men to ree 
l the truths of the Christian religion, though they are truths God 
sht fit to reveal. For then, by your own rule, you who pre 
Han religion, must know them all, and must be able 
to others ; for itis on that here you ground the 













































a our words, or use them in one constant set- 
think the controversy between you and me would be at an 
without any further trouble. 
Having shewed of what advantage they are like to be to you for the 
‘making your method practicable, in the next place let us consider your 
Suppositions themselves. As to the first, ‘there is one true religion, 
‘and but one,’ we are agreed. But what you say in the next place, 
_ that ‘that one true religion may be known by those who profess it, 
will need a little examination. As first, it will be necessary to inquire, 
what you mean by known; whether you mean by it knowledge, properly 
$0 called, as contra-distinguished from belief, or only the assurance of 
afirm belief? If the latter, I leave you your supposition to make your 
use of it, only with this desire, that to avoid mistakes, when you do 
make any use of it, you would call it believing. If you mean that the 
true religion may be known with the certainty of knowledge, properly 
So called ; I ask you farther, whether that true religion be to be known 
by the light of nature, or needed a divine revelation to discover it? 
If you say, as I suppose you will, the latter; then I ask whether the 
making out of that to be a divine revelation, depends not upon par- 
ticular matters of fact, whereof you were no eye-witness; but were 
‘done many ages before you were born? and if so, by what principles 
Of science they can be known to any man now living ? 

The articles of my religion, and of a great many other such short- 
‘Sighted people as I am, are articles of faith, which we think there are 
“so good grounds to believe, that we are persuaded to venture our 
‘eternal happiness on that belief: and hope to be of that number of 
whom our Saviour said, ‘ Blessed are they that have not seen, and yet 
‘have believed.’ But we neither think that God requires, nor has 
given us faculties capable of knowing in this world severdl of those 
truths which are to be believed to salvation. If you have a religion, 
i whose general truths are either self-evident, or capable of demon- 
tration, for matters of facts are not capable of being any way known 
but to the by-standers, you will do well to let it be known, for the end- 

ng of controversies, and banishing of error, concerning any of those 
out of the world. For whatever may be known, besides matter 
f fact, capable of demonstration ; and when you have demonstrated 
any point in religion, you shall have my consent to punish 
Not assent to it. But yet Jet me tell you, there are many 
‘mathematicks, the evidence whereof one man seeing is 

to himself, and so may know them ; which evidence 
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ble to make another see, which is to demonstrate: 
et oe ene to eyed ig scholar be willing, 
: i applies himse ; 
ith ing your supposition, ‘that the one true religion | n 
‘¢nown by those who profess it to be the only “ — sain 
follow from hence, that because it Is knowable to : e - 
therefore the magistrate who professes it actually pice be 
Without which knowledge, upon your principles, he ergs aE 
to bring men to it. But if you are but at hand to assure ee Sate 
the true religion, for which he ought to use force, he is bound to believe 
ou; and that will do as well as if he examined and knew himself, or 
: chaps better. For you seem not well satisfied with what the magis- 
Soe have lately done, without your leave, concerning religion in 
England. And | confess the easiest way to remove all difficulties Ln a 
the case, is for you to be the magistrates infallible guide in matters of ; 
religion. And therefore you do well here also to keep to your safe 
stile, lest if your sense were clear and determined, it might be more 
exposed to exceptions ; and therefore you tell us the true religion may 
be known by those who profess it, For not saying by some of ‘those, 
or by all those, the error of what you say is not so easily observed, | 
and requires the more trouble to come at; which I shall spare myself 2 
here, being satisfied that the magistrate, who has so full an employ-. 2 
ment of his thoughts in the cares of his government, has not an over- 
plus of leisure to attain that knowledge which you require, and so- 
usually contents himself with believing. a 
Your next supposition is, that ‘the one true religion may also f 
‘manifested to be such, by them, to others; so far, at least, as t 
‘oblige them to receive it, and leave them without excuse if they do 
‘not’ That it can be manifested to some, so as to oblige, Ae Cause 
them to receive it, is evident, because it is received. But because this” ~ 
seems to be spoken more in reference to those who do not receive it, i 
as appears by these following words of yours ; ‘then it is ether — 
‘as plain, that it may be very reasonable and necessary for some men 
‘to change their religion ; and that it may be made appear to them to — 
‘be so. And then, if such men will not consider what is offered #0 
‘convince them of the reasonableness and necessity of doing it; it 
- ‘may be very fit and reasonable, you tell me, ‘for any thing 
‘said to the contrary, in order to the bringing them to the co 
*to require them, under convenient penalties, to forsake 
‘yeligions, and embrace the true.’ You suppose the true 
‘be so manifested by a man that is of it, to all men so 
them, if they do not embrace it, without excuse. Wi 
om I beseech you? ‘To God indeed, but not to tl 
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so ct sufficient an excuse to the magis- 
that had he an commission from heaven to punish all 
who did not consider, he could not yet justly punish any one 
he could not convince had not considered. But you endeavour 
to avoid this, by what you infer from this supposition, viz, ‘ That then 
‘it may be very fit and reasonable, for any thing I have said to the 

* contrary, to require men under convenient penalties to forsake their 
*false religions, to embrace the true, in order to the bringing them to 
“Consideration.” Whether I have said any thing to the contrary, or 
No, the readers must judge, and I need not repeat. But now, I say, it 
is neither just nor reasonable to require men under penalties, to attain 
one end, in order to bring them to use the means not necessary to that, 
‘but to another end. For where is it you can say, unless you will 
Feturn to your old supposition, of yours being the true religion ; which 

Ou Say is not necessary to your method, that men are by the law 

aired to forsake their false religions, and embrace the true?’ The 
utmost is this, in all countries where the national religion is imposed 

law, men are required under the penalties of those laws outwardly 
to conform to it ; which you say is in order to make them consider. 
So that your punishments are for the attaining one end, viz. Conformity, 
_ 4 order to make men use consideration, which is a means not necessary 
© that, but another end, viz. finding out and embracing the one true 
fon, For however. consideration may be a necessary means to 
f and embrace the one true religion, it is not at all a necessary 
Means to outward conformity in the communion of any religion. 

- To manifest the consistency and practicableness of your method, to 
the question, what advantage would it be to the true religion, if magis- 
did every where so punish? You answer, That ‘ by the magis- 
j punishing, if I speak to the purpose, I must mean their 
jhing men for rejecting the true religion, (so tendered to them, as 
been said) in order to the bringing them to consider and embrace 
‘ow before we can suppose magistrates every where so to punish, 
ust suppose the true religion to be every where the national 
n, And if this were the case, you think it is evident enough, 
dvantage to the true religion it would be, if magistrates every 
punish, For then we might reasonably hope that all 
would soon vanish, and the true become once more the 
the world : whereas if magistrates should not so punish, 
be feared (especially considering what has already 
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teareeable to the soil, would daily take deeper root, and propagate 
<qhemselves, till there were no room left for the true religion, which is 
“chat a foreign plant, in any corner of the world.’ Ganaees 
"if you can make it practicable that the magistrate should punish 
men for rejecting the true religion, without judging which is the true 
a n; orif true religion could appear in person, take the magistrate’s | 
* seat, and there judge all that rejected her ; something might be done, 
" But the mischief of it is, it is a man that must condemn, men must 
punish, and men cannot do this but by judging who is guilty of the 
crime which they punish. An oracle, or an interpreter of the law of 
nature, who speaks as clearly, tells the magistrate he may and ought 
to punish those ‘who reject the true religion, tendered with sufficient 
‘evidence :’ the magistrate is satisfied of his authority, and believes 
this commission to be good. Now I would know how possibly he can 
execute it, without making himself the judge first what is the true 
religion ; unless the law of nature at the same time delivered into his 
hands the XXXIX Articles of the one only true religion, and another 
book wherein all the ceremonies and outward worship of it are con- 
tained. But it being certain, that the law of nature has not done this, 
and as certain, that the articles, ceremonies, and discipline of this one 
only true religion, have been often varied in several ages and countries, 
sinee the magistrate’s commission by the law of nature was first given: 
there is no remedy left, but that the magistrate must judge what is 
the true religion, if he must punish them who reject it, Suppose the 
magistrate be commissioned to punish those who depart from right 
j feason, the magistrate can yet never punish any one, unless he be 
jiidge what is right reason; and then judging that murder, theft, 
: adultery, narrow cart-wheels, or want of bows and arrows in a man’s 
house, are against right reason, he may make laws to punish men 
guilty of those, as rejecting right reason. : 
So if the magistrate in England or France, having a commission to — 








































of his national church to be it, it is possible for him to lay penalties on 
those who reject it, pursuant to that commission ; otherwise, without — 
judging that to be the one only true religion, it is wholly imp : 
for him to punish those who embrace it not, as rejecters of the ane 
only true religion, ° on 
To provide as good a salvo as the thing will bear, you say, in th 
- k words, ‘ Before we can suppose magistrates every where so 
_t© punish, we must suppose the true religion to be every 
‘ational.’ That is true of actual punishment, but not of | 
- Penalties by law ; for that would be to suppose the natio: 
or chuses the magistrate, and not the magi 















punish those who reject the one only true religion, judges the religion 




















to the advantage of the true religion, whereof the magistrate 
where must be judge, or else he can punish no body at all. 
You tell me that whereas I say, that to justify punishment it is 
requisite that it be directly useful for the procuring some greater 
good than that which it takes away ; you ‘wish I had told you why it 
_ fmust needs be directly useful for that purpose.’ However exact you 
~ may be in demanding reasons of what is said, | thought here you had 
“nid cause to complain; but you Ict slip out of your memory the fore~ 
going words of this passage, which together stands thus, ‘ Punishment 
“is some evil, some inconvenience, some suffering, by taking away or 
“abridging some good thing, which he who is punished has oth€rwise 
“aright to. Now to justify the bringing any such evil upon any man, 
“two things are requisite; 1. That he that does it has a commission 
*sotodo. 2. That it be directly useful for the promoting some greater 
“good.’ It is evident by these words, that punishment brings direct 
evil upon a man, and there it should not be used but where it is directly 
useful for the procuring some greater good. In this case, the signi- 
fication of the word ‘directly, carries a manifest reason in it, to any one 
who understands what directly means. If the taking away any good 
~ from a man cannot be justified, but by making it a means to procure 
‘a greater, is it not plain it must be so a means as to have, in the 
‘Operation of causes and effects, a natural tendency to that effect? and 
then it is called directly useful to such an end: and this may give you 
a reason, ‘why punishment must be directly useful for that purpose.’ 
I know you are very tender of your indirect and at a distance useful- 
ness of force, which I have in another place shewed to be, in your way, 
“only useful by accident; nor will the question you here subjoin excuse 
it from being so, viz..‘ Why penalties are not so directly useful for the 
bringing men to the true religion, as the rod of correction is to drive 
foolishness from a child, or to work wisdom in him?’ Because the 
works on the will of the child, to obey the reason of the father, 
under his tuition, and thereby makes it supple to the dictates of 
reason afterwards, and disposes him to obey the light of that, 
being grown to be a man, that is to be his guide, and this is 






























charged to be impracticable to those ends you propose, 
eavour to clear. ‘That there may be fair play on both 
have in the same view what we both say, 











If your penalties are so used, I have nothing to say to them, - 
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aie remains now to examine, whether the 


- ¢author’s argument will not hold good even — 
‘against punishments in your way. For if the 


‘magistrate’s authority be, as you here say, only 
‘to procure all his subjects (mark what you say, 
‘LL HIS SUBJECTS) the means of discovering 
tthe way of salvation, and to procure withal, as 
émuch as in him lies, that NONE remain ignorant 
‘of it, or refuse to embrace it, either for want of 
fusing those means, or by reason of any such 
‘ prejudices as may render them ineffectyal. 
‘}f this be the magistrate’s business, in reference 
‘to ALL HIS sUBJECTS; I desire you, or any 
‘man else, to tell me how this can be done, by 
‘the application of force only to a part of them; 
funless you will still vainly suppose ignorance, 
‘negligence, or prejudice, only amongst that part 
‘which any where differs from the magistrate. 
If those of the magistrate’s church may be ig- 
*norant of the way of salvation ; if it be possible 
‘there may be amongst them those who refuse 
*to embrace it, either for want of using those 
‘means, or by reason of any such prejudices as 
*may render them effectual ; what in this case, 
“becomes of the magistrate’s authority to pro- 
fcure all his subjects the means of discovering 
“the way of salvation? Must these of his sub- 
“jects be neglected, and left without the means 
‘he has authority to procure them? Or must 
“he use force upon them too? And then, pray 
“shew me how this can be done. Shall the 
‘magistrate punish those of his own religion, to 
‘procure them the means of discovering the 
“way of salvation, and to procure, as much as 
*in him lies, that they remain not ignorant of it, 
“or refuse not to embrace it? These are such 
“contradictions in practice, this is such con- 
“demnation of a man’s own religion, as no one 


" ‘can expect from the magistrate; and I dare 
_ ‘say you desire not of him. And yet this is 

‘that he must do, if his authority be to procure 
ALL his subjects the means of discovering the — 
“way to salvation. And if it be so needful, as. 



































the i ct 
his subjects in 
true religion ;— and 
then requires them 
all, under convenient 
penalties, to hearken — 
to the teachers and — 
ministers of it, and — 
to profess and ex- 

ercise it with one 

accord, under their 
direction, in publick 
assemblies: is there 
any pretence to say, 
that in so doing he 
applies force only fo 
a part of his sub- 

jects; when the law — 
is general, and ex- 
cepts none? It is 
true, the magistrate 

inflicts the penalties — 
in that case, only 
upon them = 

















ethan a desire, only to have men driven by the whip, either in 

pe the magistrate’s hands, into the sheepfold : where when they 
once, whether they understand or no, their ministers sermons; 
they are, or can be better for them or no; whether they ; 

t and hypocritical conformists, and in that way like to ‘ 
rather than to become knowing and sincere converts ; some bishoj 
have thought is not sufficiently enquired: but this no body pal : 
‘on, for whoever does so, ‘makes himself an occasion to shew his 
ill to the clergy.’ 

gh not ean aid by me here, now I see how apt you are to 

| be put out of temper with any thing of this kind, though it be in every 

ity todo? So that the magistrate having, I do not take that serious man’s mouth, had not you desired me to shew you a better 
by” own confession, no authority thus to to be any disparage- q way than force, your way applied. And to use your way of arguing, : 
fuse j and it being other ways impracticable ment to it: for cer- y have preaching, as now used, it is plain, will not do, tevad/ie - 
for the procuring all his subjects the means tainly that is a very vd, means left but this to deal with the corrupt nature of con= : 
*of discovering the way of salvation; there is extraordinary reme- as, fox miracles arc now ceased, and penslties smaaaaan 
“an end of force. And so force being laid aside, dy, which infallibly eee orefore, by your way of concluding, no- other being:ieaeaanaaan 


€ i. 7 . Jo “ree 5 oe " ‘; r 4 * : 
either as unlawful, or unpracticable, the author's cures all diseased visiting at home, conferring, and instructing, and admonishing men 
‘argument holds good against force, even in persons to whom it 


ei 







after all that God’s 
ministers and the 
, and all out of it ignorant, of the way magistrate can do, 
salvation? Which what is it, but to punish some will still re- 
_ “men barely for not being of the magistrate’s main ignorant, negli- 
M ; the very thing you deny he has nt or prejudiced ; 
on son y ey y ge prejudiced ; 


rf 





none in the national church 



































eans, f he reverend author of the 
i ing i . , there, and the like means, proposed by t ! ; 

: apa way of applying it.’ is applied. pastoral care, is necessary; and men, whose business is the care of 

; : i se it: ‘cannot prove, that it cannot do 

The backwardness and lusts that hinder an impartial examination, _ Souls, are obliged “ieggli for sees =e 4 P “i : : 

Mas ef : : : *some service,’ I think I need not say, ‘indirectly and at a distance,” 

as you describe it, is general. The corruption of nature which ‘hinders as ? , Fait rng i Z formiste, ieteeaauena 
a real embracing the true religion, that also you tell us here, is uni- } And if this be proper and sufficient to bring Sons Fa % 

‘ rales ; , 3 ing the corruption of their nature, ‘to examine impartially, and really 

Versal. Iask a remedy for these in your way. You say the law for : 4 ae : pee 5 

conformity is general, excepts none. Very likely, none that do not * ‘embrace the truth that must save them, it will remain to shew, why 






it may not do as well on nonconformists, whose, I imagine, is the 
common corruption of nature, to bring them to examine and embrace 
the truth, that must save them? And though it be not oe ee 
aremedy as will infallibly cure all diseased persons to whom it 
applied ; yet since the corruption of nature, which is the same disease, | 
and hinders the ‘impartial examination, and hearty embracing the 
‘truth that must save them,’ is equally in both, conformists and non-— 
Sonformists, it is reasonable to think it should in both have the same 
Sire, let that be what it will. aA, 


conform ; but punishes none who conforming, do neither impartially 
‘examine nor really embrace the true religion. From whence I con- 
clude there is no corruption of nature in those who are brought up or 
join in outward communion with the Church of England, But as to 
“ignorance, negligence, and prejudice, you say, ‘ you desire me, or any 
“man else, to tell what better course can be taken to cure them, than 
at which you have mentioned.’ If your church can find no better 
to cure ignorance and prejudice, and the negligence that is in 
‘to examine matters of religion and heartily embrace the true, 
is impracticable upon conformists ; then, of all others, con- 
are in the most deplorable estate. But, as 1 remember, you 
been told of a better way, which is, the discoursing with men 
and friendly about matters in religion, by those whose pro- 
is the care of souls ; examining what they do understand, ang 
ither through laziness, prejudice, or difficulty, they do Stick ; 
their several diseases is ag 
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us ‘you do not ground the lawfulness of such 
a greets He les i 


proper cures, which it jg 
general harangue, once or twice a week oi 
























: re : be necessary. However we will 

“examine what you say to prove the necessity of it. The foundation 

_ you build on for its necessity we have in your argument Considered, 
where having at large dilated on mens inconsiderateness in the choice 

Of their religions, and their persisting in those they have once chosen, 

without due examination, you conclude thus ; ‘ Now if this be the case, 
*if men are so averse to a due consideration, if they usually take up 
*their religion, without examining it as they ought, what other means is 
"there left?? Wherein you suppose force necessary, instead of proving 
it to be so: for preaching and persuasion not prevailing upon all men, 
you upon your own authority think fit something else should be done; 
and that being resolved, you readily pitch on force, because you say 
you ¢an find nothing else: which in effect is only to tell us, if the sal- 
vation of mens souls were only left to your discretion, how you would 
order the matter. 

And in your answer to me, you very confidently tell us, ‘the true 
religion cannot prevail without the assistance either of miracles, or of 
‘authority.’ I shall here only observe one or two things, and then go 
on to examine how you make this good. 

The first thing I shall observe is, that in your ‘Argument Considered,’ 
etc. you suppose force necessary only to master the aversion there is in 

“men to considering and examination: and here is your answer to me, 
you make force necessary to conquer the aversion there is in men to 

embrace and obey the true religion. Which are so very different, that 

the former justifies the use of force only to make men consider, the 

other justifies the use of force to make men embrace religion. If you 

meant the same thing when you writ your first treatise, it was not very 

ingenuous to express yourself in such words as were not proper to give 

leet your true meaning; it being a far different thing to use 

to make men consider, which is an action in their power to do or 

omit; and to use force to make them embrace, ze. believe any religion, 

_ which is not a thing in any one’s power to do or forbear as he pleases. 
If you say you meant barely considering in your first paper, as the 
_ whole current of it would make one believe, then I see your hypothesis 








_ its full stature. . 
Another thing I shall remark to you, is, that in your first paper, 


was necessary. Here in your second, it is either miracles or 
which how you make good, we will now consider, ; 


may mend, as we have seen in other parts, and in time, may grow to\ — 


preaching and persuasion, and the grace of God, nothing but 4 






















































purpose, that it should be so limited, But, they not being 





Pou having said, you had | no reason from any experiment to expect 
the true re ding’s 

i revalill 
ions ~g the first ages of Christianity. You reply, that it has 


$s sae 
9 i. beauty, force, and reasonableness now, that it had then, 


not ji 
J} include miracles eased 
ll not withdrawn, till by their help Christianity had 
es be receiver _ me 
upported by the laws of It. : 
<7 ratire we will believe you upon your own word, force being 


necessary, for prove it necessary you never can, you have entered pid 
sel of God, and tell us, when force could not be had, miracles 
rn ; ri ‘ : but think, say you, It 1s 
were employed to supply its want. I cannot bu , say y' . . 
thighly probable (if we may be allowed to guess at the spunea 
‘infinite wisdom) that God was pleased to continue them till then,’ z.¢. 
till the laws of the empire supported Christianity, ‘not so much for any 
‘necessity there was of them all that time, for the evincing the truth of 
‘the Christian religion, as to supply the want of the magistrate’s assist- 
‘ance.’ You allow:yourself to guess very freely, when you will make 
God use miracles to supply a means he no where authorized or 
appointed. How long miracles continued we shall see anon, 

Say you, ‘If we may be allowed to guess :? this modesty of yours 
where you confess you guess, is only concerning the time of the con 
tinuing of miracles; but as to their supplying the want of coactive 
force, that you are positive in, both here and where you tell us, ‘ Why 
‘penalties were not necessary at first, to make men to give ear to the 
‘Gospel, has already been shewn;’ and a little after, ‘ the great and 
wonderful things which were to be done for the evidencing _the 
“truth of the Gospel, were abundantly sufficient to procure attention,’ 
etc. How you come to know so undoubtedly that miracles were made 
use of to supply the magistrate’s authority, since God no where tells 
you so, you would have done well to shew. 

But in your opinion force was necessary, and that could not then be 
had, and so God must use miracles. For, say you, ‘Our Saviour was 
‘no magistrate, and therefore could not inflict political punishments 
‘upon any man, so much less could he impower his Apostles to do it? 


ey 
oa 
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Could not our Saviour impower his Apostles to renounce or inflict” 


punishments on careless or obstinate unbelievers, to make them hear 
and consider? You pronounce very boldly methinks of st's 
“power, and set very narrow limits to what at another time you would 
hot deny to be infinite: but it was convenient here for your present 


he could not impower his Apostles to inflict political 
How is it of a sudden, that they must be political pani 
tell us all that is necessary, is to ‘lay briars and thorns in) 


: pI 


i .. ack q 
Jigion should be any way a gainer by Toleration,’ dae 
‘3 f the Gospel, by it own beauty, force, and 


peas i 
too, which are now ceased; and as you tell ee 


1 for the religion of the empire, and to be encouraged 


Christ's - 
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wat te dit wae 
ht fi once 
d thorns and briats into their baer thot, wank 
Ss ave pricked, troubled, and diseased them sufficiently. But 
: it is briars and thorns only that you want, sometimes it 
must be human means, and sometimes, as here, nothing will serve your 
_ turn but political punishments ; just as will best suit your occasion, in 
the argument you have then before you. 

That the Apostles could lay on punishments as troublesome and 
as great as any political ones when they were necessary, we see in 
Ananias and Sapphira: and he that had ‘all power given him in 
heaven and in earth,’ could if he had thought fit, have laid briars and 
thorns in the way of all that received not his doctrine. 

You add, ‘ But as he could not punish men to make them hear him, 
"so neither was there any need that he should. He came asa prophet 
“sent from God to reveal a new doctrine to the world; and therefore to 
“prove his mission, he was to do such things as could only be done 
“by a divine power: and the works which he did were abundantly 
“sufficient both to gain him a hearing, and to oblige the world to 
receive his doctrine.’ Thus the want of force and punishments are 
Supplied. How far? so far as they are supposed necessary to gain a 
hearing, and so far as to oblige the world to receive Christ’s doctrine} 
whereby, as I suppose, you mean sufficient to lay an obligation on 
them to receive his doctrine, and render them inexcusable if they did 

not: but that they were not sufficient to make all that saw them 
effectually to receive and embrace the Gospel, I think is evident, and 
you will not, I imagine, say, that all who saw Christ’s miracles believed 
onhim. So that miracles were not to supply the want of such force as 
Was to be continued on men to make them consider as they ought, de. 
fill they embraced the truth that must save them. For we have little 
reason to think that our Saviour, or his Apostles, contended with their 
neglect or refusal by a constant train of miracles, continued on to 
those who were not wrought upon by the Gospel preached to them, 
St. Matthew tells us (chap. xiii. 58) that he did not many mighty works 

in his own country, because of their unbelief ; much less were miracles 
to supply the want of force in that use you make of it, where you tell 
Us it is to punish the fault of not being of the true religion: for we do 
not find any miraculously punished to bring them in to the Gospel, 
So that the want of force to cither of these purposes not being 
‘supplied by miracles, the Gospel it is plain subsisted and spread itself 
force so made use of, and without miracles to supply the want 
and therefore it so far remains true, that the Gospel having the 
; bea orce, and reasonableness now as it had at the beginning, 
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no other, 


ts not force to supply the defect of miracles, to that for which — 





ft warigs were no where made use'of. And so far, at least, the experi- 


good, and this assertion true, that the Gospel is able to 
: Sgt. its own light and truth, without the continuance of force on 
Byene person, or punishing men for not being of the true religion. _ 


You say, ‘Our Saviour being no magistrate, could not inflict political 


t ‘punishments ; much less could he impower his Apostles to do it” 1 


know not what need there is, that it should be political ; so there were 
go much punishment used, as you say, is sufficient to make men 
consider, it is not necessary it should come from this or that hand: or 
if there be any odds in that, we should be apt to think it would come 
pest, and most effectually, from those who preached the Gospel, and 
gould tell them it was to make them consider, than from the magis- 
trate, who neither doth, nor according to your scheme can, tell them it 
jg to make them consider. And this power, you will not deny, but our 
Saviour could have given to the Apostles. 

But if there were such absolute need of political punishments, Titus 
or Trajan might as well have been converted as Constantine, For 
how true it is, that miracles supplied the want of force from those days 
till Constantine’s, and then ceased, we shall see by and by, I say not 
this to enter boldly into the counsels of God, or to take upon me to 
censure the conduct of the Almighty, or to call his providence to an 
account; but to answer your saying, ‘Our Saviour was no magistrate, 
*and therefore could not inflict political punishments.’ For he could 
have had both magistrates and political punishment at his service, if 
he had thought fit, and needed not to have continued miracles longer 
‘than there was necessity for evincing the truth of the Christian 
‘religion, as you imagine, to supply the want of the magistrate’s assist- 
“ance, by force, which is necessary.’ 

But how come you to know that force is necessary? Has God 
tevealed it in his word? no where. Has it been revealed to you in 
particular? that you will not say. What reason have you for it? none 
at all but this, That having set down the grounds, upon which men 
take up and persist in their religion, you conclude, ‘what means is 
there left but force?’ Force therefore you conclude necessary, 
because without any authority, but from your own imagination, you 


_ Ae peremptory, that other means, besides preaching and persuasion, 


is to be used; and therefore is it necessary, because you can think of — 


_ When J tell you there is other means, and that by your own. 
Sion the grace of God is another means, and therefore force 
Sary: you reply, ‘Though the grace of God be another 
you thought fit to mention it, to prevent cavils; yet it is 
means of which you were speaking, in the place I refer 


one who reads that paragraph will find to be only I 


















ase there is no other means left.’ To that it is said, yes, 
means left, the grace of God. Ay, but, say you, that 
because you speak only of human means.” So that acco g 
r way of arguing, some other human means is necessary + for 
a. f tell us, that the means you were speaking of, where yor 
t when admonitions and intreaties will not do, what other fa 
there left but ferce? were human means. Your words are, ini 
‘any one who reads that paragraph will find to be only human means. 
By this argument then other human means are necessary besides 
aching and persuasion, and those human means you have found 

out to be either force, or miracles : the latter are certainly notable 
human means. And your distinction of human means serves you to 
very good purpose, having brought miracles to be one of your human 
means. Preaching and admonitions, say you, are not sufficient to 
bring men into the right way, something else is necessary4 yes, the 






















to them. And then penalties will 
‘as a human means. 

In Lervadag oma, if you mean an answer to my argument, it is this, 
that force is necessary, because to bring men into the right way there 
is other human means necessary besides admonitions and persuasions, 
For else what have we to do with human in the case? But it is no 
small advantage one owes to logick, that where sense and reason fall 

a distinction ready at hand may ech it out, Force, when per- 
Suasions will not prevail, is necessary, say you, because it 1s the only 


f their 
be necessary 








means left, When you are told it is not the only means left, and so : grace of God: no, say you, that will not do, itis not human means : 
2 cannot be necessary on that account: you reply, that “when admoni- itis necessary to have other human means, therefore in the three or 
; ‘tions and intreaties fail, there is no human means left, but pe nalties, four first centuries after Christianity, the insufficiency of preaching and 
‘to bring prejudiced persons to hear and consider what may convince admonitions was made up with miracles, and thus the necessity of 
®them of their errors, and discover the truth to them: and then other human means is made good. But to consider a little farther 

ae ‘penalties will be necessary in respect to that end, as a human your miracles as supplying the want of force. me 
‘means.’ : ; The question between us here is, whether the Christian religion did 
Suppose it be urged to you, when your moderate lower penalties fail, not prevail in the first ages of the church, by its own beauty, force, and 


there is no human means left but dragooning and such other severities, 
which you say you condemn as much as I, ‘to bring prejudiced persons 

to hear and consider what may convince them of their errors, and 
“discover the truth to them.’ And then dragooning, imprisonment, 
scourging, fining, etc. will be necessary in respect to that end, as a 
human means. What can you say but this? that you are impowered 
to judge what degrees of human means are necessary, but others are 
not. For without such a confidence in your own judgment, where God 
has neither said how much, nor that any force is necessary, I think 
this is as good an argument for the highest, as yours is for lower 
alties. When ‘admonitions and entreaties will not prevail, then 
‘penalties, lower penalties, some degrees of force will be necessary, 
‘say you, asa human means.’ And when your lower penalties, your 
some degrees of force, will not prevail, then higher degrees will be 
necessary, say 1, as a human means. And my reason is the same 
"with yours, because there is no other means, é.e, human means, left. 
-Shew me how your argument concludes for lower punishments being 
essary, and mine not for higher, even to dragooning, and eris mihi 
Apollo.’ 3 ; 
us apply this to your succedaneum of miracles, and then it 
‘more admirable. You tell us, admonitions and intreaties 
‘to bring men into the right way, ‘force is necessary, 


reasonableness, without the assistance of force? I say it did,*and 
therefore external force is not necessary. To this you reply, ‘that it 
‘cannot prevail by its own light and strength, without the assistance 
either of miracles or of authority; and therefore the Christian 
*réligion not being still accompanied with miracles, force is now 
‘necessary.’ So that to make your equivalent of miracles correspond 
with your necessary means of force, you seem to require an actual 
application of miracles, or of force, to prevail with men to receive the 
Gospel, ze. men could not be prevailed with to receive the Gospel 
Without actually seeing of miracles. For when you tell us, that * you 
“are sure I cannot say the Christian religion is still accompanied with 
“miracles, as it was at its first planting ;’ I hope you do not mean that 
the Gospel is not still accompanied with an undoubted testimony that 
miracles were done by the first publishers of it, which was as much of 
Miracles, as I suppose the greatest part of those had, with whom the 
Christian religion prevailed, till it was ‘supported and encouraged, as _ : 
you tell us, by the laws of the empire :’ for I think you will not s 
Or if you should, you could not expect to be believed, that all, 
Sreatest part of those, that embraced the Christian religion 
$ supported by the laws of the empire, which was not 
had actually miracles done before them, to worl 


all those, who were not eye-witnesses of m 
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such mira It have, miracles 
‘miracles. In others, and those the greater number, prejudice 
‘so removed, that they were prevailed on to consider, to con- 
they ought, Ze. in your language, to consider so as to embrace. 
If they had not so considered in our days, what, according to your 
- Scheme, must have been done to them that did not consider as they 
Ought? Force must have been applied to them. What therefore in 
the’ primitive church was to be done to them? Why! your succe- 
aneum miracles, actual miracles, such as you deny the Christian 
" Yeligion t6 be still accompanied with, must have been done in their 
presence, to work upon them. Will you say this was so, and make a 
new church-history for us, and outdo those writers who have been 
thought pretty liberal of miracles? If you do not, you must confess 
Miracles supplied not the place of force, and so let fall all your fine 
» contrivance about the necessity either of force or miracles; and per- 
haps you will think it at last a more becoming modesty, not to set the 
divine power and providence on work, by rules, and for the ends of 
your hypothesis, without having any thing in authentick history, much 
Tessin divine and unerring revelation to justify you. But force and 
power deserve something more than ordinary and allowable arts or 
arguments, to get and keep them: ‘st wiolandum sit jus, regnandt 
“causa violandum et.’ 
4 Tf the testimony, of miracles having been done, were sufficient to 
make the Gospel prevail, without force, on those, who were not eye- 
' witnesses of them, we have that still, and so upon that account need 
not force to supply the want of it: but if truth must have either the 
Taw of the country, or actual miracles to support it, what became of it 
_after the reign of Constantine the great, under all those emperors that 
were erroneous or heretical? It supported itself in Piedmont, and 
France, and Turkey, many ages without force or miracles: and it 
ead itself in divers nations and kingdoms of the North and East, 
ut any force, or other miracles than those that were done many 
before. So that I think you will, upon second thoughts, not deny, 
at the true religion is able to prevail now, as it did at first, and 
done since in many places, without assistance from the powers in 
its own beauty, force, and reasonableness, whereof well- 
isa part. _ 
account you give us of miracles will deserve to be a little 
have it in these words, ‘ Considering that those 
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; were not withdrawn, till by their help Christianity 
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prevailed to be received for the religion of the empire, and to be bs 
rted and encouraged by the laws of it, you cannot, you say, 5 
it highly probable, (if we may be allowed to guess at 

Js of infinite gag that prs Rpg to 

f t so much for any necessi J 
Pin tr the evincing the truth of the Christian religion, ry petty : i | 
the want of the magistrate’s assistance. _ Miracles then, if wl bic am 
ay be true, were continued till ‘ Christianity was received for t 2 
‘religion of the empire, not so much to evince the tune of the Coste iS 
freligion, as to supply the want of the magistrate’s assistance, But : 
jn this the learned author, whose testimony you quote, fails you. For 

he tells you that the chief use of miracles, in the church, after the 

truth of the Christian religion had been sufficiently confirmed by them 

inthe world, was to oppose the false and pretended miracles of hereticks 

and heathens ; and answerable hereunto miracles ceased and returned 

again, as such oppositions made them more or less necessary. Ac- 
cordingly miracles, which before had abated, in Trajan’s and Hadrian’s 

time, which was in the latter end of the first, or beginning of the 
second century, did again revive to confound the magical delusions of 

the hereticks of that time. And in the third century the hereticks 
using no such tricks, and the faith being confirmed, they by degrees 
¢easéd, of which there then, he says, could be no imaginable necessity. 

His words are, ‘Et quidem eco minus necessaria sunt pro veterum 

| ‘principiis, recentiora illa miracula, quod heereticos, quos appellant, 

f ‘hullos adversarios habeant, qui contraria illis dogmata astruant 

5 ‘miraculis. Sic enim vidimus, apud veteres, dum nulli ecclesiam 

“ "exercerent adversarii, seu heretici, seu Gentiles ; aut satis ili pree- 
ff ‘teritis miraculis fuissent refutati; aut nullas ipsi preestigias oppone- 
‘rent que veris essent miraculis oppugnande; subductam deinde 
‘paulatim esse mirificam illam spiritus virtutem. Ortos sub Trajano 
*Hadrianoque heereticos ostendimus prestigiis magicis fuisse usos, & 
*proinde miraculorum verorum in ecclesia usum una REVIXISSE. Ne 
‘dicam preestigiatores etiam Gentiles eodem illo seculo sane fre- 
‘quentissimos, Apuleium in Africa, in Asia Alexandrum Pseudomantim, f 
(Mnultosque alios quorum meminit Aristides. Tertio seculo orto, 
x ici Hermogenes, Praxeas, Noetus, Theodotus, Sabellius, Nova- 
tianus, Artemas, Samosatenus, nulla, ut videtur, miracula ipsi vendit- 
abant, nullis propterea miraculis oppugnandi. Inde vidimus, apud 
















$ etiam Catholicos, sensim defecisse miracula, Et qui 
treticis nulla in contrarium miracula ostentantibus, que tar 
potest miraculorum necessitas traditam ab initio fiden 
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oe pose, no necessity of miracles for any other end, but 
‘supply the want of the magistrate’s assistance, they must, to suit 
that end, be constant and regularly the same as you would have force 
~ to be, which is steadily and uninterruptedly to be applied, as a con- 
stantly necessary remedy, to the corrupt nature of mankind. 
Tf you allow the learned Dodwell’s reasons, for the continuation of 
miracles till the fourth century, your hypothesis, that they were con- 
tinued to supply the magistrate’s assistance, will be only precarious, 
For if there was need of miracles till that time to other purposes, the 
“Continuation of them in the church, though you could prove them to 
: be as frequent and certain as those of our Saviour and the Apostles, 
: it would not advantage your cause: since it would be no evidence, 
that they were used for that end, which as long as there were other 
; Visible uses of them, you could not, without revelation, assure us were 
* made use of by Divine Providence ‘to supply the want of the magis- 
*trate’s assistance.’ You must therefore confute his hypothesis, before 
you can make any advantage of what he says, concerning the continu- 
ation of miracles, for the establishing of yours. For till you can shew, 
that which he assigns was not the end for which they were continued 
“in the church ; the utmost you can say, is, that it may be imagined, 
that one reason of their continuation was to supply the want of the 
Magistrate’s assistance: but what you can without proof imagine 
possible, I hope you do not expect should be received as an unques- 
tionable proof, that it was so. I can imagine it possible they were not 
continued for that end, and one imagination will be as good a proof as 
another. 
rs To do your modesty right therefore, I must allow, that you do faintly 
* offer at some kind of reason, to prove that miracles were continued to 
"supply the want of the magistrate’s assistance : and since God has no 
: where declared that it was for that end, you would persuade us in this 
; ct: that it was so, by two reasons. One is, that the truth of 
‘the Christian religion being sufficiently evinced by the miracles done 
by our Saviour and his Apostles, and perhaps their immediate succes- 
, there was no other need of miracles to be continued till the fourth 
y; and therefore they were used by God to supply the want of 























f yours, ‘I cannot but think it highly probable that God was 


continue them till then, not so much for any necessity 
them all that while for the evincing the tryth of the 


















> magistrate’s assistance. This I take to be the meaning of these | : 
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26 as to ly the want of the magistrate’s assistance 
‘oe pa Cordenet barely intend to tell the world what is 
i jpion in the case, but use this as an argument, to make it pro 
; ip otbers, that this was the end for which miracles were 
le He vhich at the best will be but a very doubtful’ probat 
jld such a bold assertion on, as this of yours is, viz. That ‘d 
‘Christian religion is not able to subsist and prevail in the world, | ¥ 
"ets own light and strength, without the assistance either of force, or 
égetual miracles.’ And therefore you must either produce a ie 
from heaven that authorizes you to say, that miracles were used to 
supply the want of force, or shew that there was no other use of them: 
put this. For if any other use can be assigned of them, as long as 
they continued in the church, one may safely deny, that they were to 
supply the want of force : and it will lie upon you to prove it by some 
other way than by saying you think it highly probable. For I suppose ; 
you do not expect that your thinking any thing highly probable, should ms 
be a sufficient reason for others to acquiesce in, when perhaps, the 
history of miracles considered, no body could bring himself to say he 
thought it probable, but one whose hypothesis stood in need of such 
a poor su pport. 

The other reason you seem to build on is this, that when Christianity ~ * 
was received for the religion of the empire, miracles ceased ; because ~~ 
there was then no longer any need of them: which I take to be the 
argument insinuated in these words, ‘ Considering that those extra- — 
| ‘ordinary means were not withdrawn till by their help Christianity 
) ‘had prevailed to be received for the religion of the empire.’ If then ~ 
you can make it appear that miracles lasted till Christianity was 
received for the religion of the empire, without any other reason for 
their continuation but to supply the want of the magistrate’s assist- 
ance ; and that they ceased as soon as the magistrates became Chris- 
tians; your argument will have some kind of probability, that within — Ban 
the Roman empire this was the method God used for the propagating he 
the Christian religion. But it will not serve to make good your 
Position, ‘that the Christian religion cannot subsist and prevail by its 
‘own strength and light, without the assistance of miracles or authority,’ 
unless you can shew, that God made use of miracles to introduce and 
Support it in other parts of the world not subject to the Roman empire, 
till the magistrates there also became Christians. For the ¢ ion 

of nature being the same without as within the bounds of the 
_ €mpire; miracles, upon your hypothesis, were as necessary 
- want of the magistrates assistance in other countries 

nempire. For I do not think you will find the 

2 the first converted in all those countries whe 
was planted after Constantine’s reign; and 
ary for you to shew us the assistance of 
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ec to be writ by : 
evinces it to be his, which is also confirmed by other 
writers. 


Palladius tells us, That Ammon did many miracles: but that par 
St. Athanasius related in the life of Athony, that Ammon 
with some monks Anthony had sent to him, when they came 
) the river Lycus, which they were to pass, was afraid to strip for 
ar of seeing himself naked ; and whilst he was in dispute of this 
\ *matter, he was taken up, and in an extasy carried over by an angel, 
“the rest of the monks swimming the river. When he come to 
* ‘Anthony, Anthony told him he had sent for him, because God had 
‘revealed many things to him concerning him, and particularly his 
“translation. And when Ammon died, in his retirement, Anthony saw 
) ‘his soul carried into heaven by angels.’ (Palladius in Vita Ammonis.) 
* Socrates tells us, That Anthony saw the soul of Ammon taken up 

~ “by angels, as Athanasius writes in the life of Anthony,’ 

And again, says he, ‘It seems superfluous for me to relate the 
“many miracles Anthony did: how he fought openly with devils, 
“discovering all their tricks and cheats: for Athanasius bishop of 

_ ‘Alexandria has prevented me on that subject, having writ a book 
‘particularly of his life.’ 

 fAnthony was thought worthy of the vision of God, and led a life 
4 y conformable to the laws of Christ. This, whoever reads the 
~ onagelitanl is contained the history of his life, will easily know; 
‘wherein he will also see prophecy shining out: for he prophesied 
yery clearly of those who were infected with the Arian contagion, and 
foretold what mischief from them was threatened to the churches, 
| truly revealing all these things to him, which is certainly the 
@vidence of the catholick faith, no such man being to be 
‘amongst the hereticks. But do not take this upon my word, 

and study the book itself.’ 


. 


‘account you have from St. Chrysostom, whom Mr. Dodwell — 


contemner of fables. (Chrysost. Hom. 8. in Matt. ii.) 
n, in his treatise ‘ De viro perfecto? speaks of the frequency 
-in his time, as a thing past question: besides those, 
he has left upon record, in the lives of Hilarion and 

: lives he has writ. And he that has a 


o do to the next generation: ) 
ye be concluded from the chureh : 

‘iit to them soon after, in the place of the temple of 

St, Austin tells us, ‘That he knew a blind man resto ) 
‘the bodies of the Milan martyrs, and some other such th 
‘which kind there were so many done in that time, that many ¢s 
ihis knowledge ; and those which he knew, were more than he 
‘number. More of this you may see Epist. 137. (Coecum illuminata 
fuisse jam noveram. Nec ea que cognoscimus, enumerate possumus. 
Aug. Retract. HG 4. C..%3.) ; ats 

He further assures us, that by the single reliques of St. Stephen, 
‘4 blind woman received her sight. Lucullus was cured of an old — 
‘fistula; Eucharius of the stone; three gouty men recovered; a lad | 
‘Killed with a cart-wheel going over him, restored to life safe apa ~ 


‘sound, as if he had received no hurt: a nun lying at the point of 


‘death, they sent her coat to the shrine, but she dying before it was” 
‘brought back, restored to life by its being laid on her dead body, 
‘The like happened at Hippo to the daughter of BassUS; and two 
others,’ whose name he sets down, were by the same reliques rai 
from the dead. 

After these and other particulars there set down, of miracles done 
in his time by those reliques of St. Stephen, the holy father goes or 
thus ; ‘what shall I do? pressed by my promise of dis: ; 


‘they shall read this, will be troubled that I have omitted so many par 


*ticulars, which they truly know as well as 1. For if I should, i 
"by the rest, write only the miraculous cures which have been 

“by this most glorious martyr Stephen, in the colony of Cal 

‘this of ours, I should fill many books, and yet should not 

of them; but only those of which there are collections publish 
“which are read to the people: for this I took care should be’ 
when I saw that signs of divine power, like those of old, we 
“quent also in our times, It is not now two years since t 

‘has been at Hippo : and many of the books, which I ‘cer 

“to be so, not being published, those which are published ¢ 
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nnot be supposed to have had less virtue than those sent to this part 
Africa, ~For the reliques of St. Stephen, discovered by the dream of 
| monk, were divided and sent into distant countries, and there dis- 
_ tributed to several churches. 

These may suffice to shew, that if the fathers of the church of great- 
est name and authority are to be believed, miracles were not with- 
drawn, but continued down to the latter end of the fourth century, long 
after ‘Christianity had prevailed to be received for the religion of the 
“empire.” 

But if these testimonies of Athanasius, Chrysostom, Palladius, Ruffin, 
St. Hierom, and St. Austin, will not serve your turn, you may find 
tnich more to this purpose in the same authors ; and, if you please, 
you may consult also St. Basil, Gregory Nazianzen, Gregory Nyssen, 
St. Ambrose, St. Hilary, Theodoret, and others. 

This being so, you must either deny the authority of these fathers, 
Or grant that miracles continued in the church after ‘ Christianity was 
“received for the religion of the empire : and then they could not be to 
"supply the want of the magistrate’s assistance, unless they were to 

i Supply the want of what was not wanting ; and therefore they were 
continued for some other end. Which end of the continuation of 
miracles, when you are so far instructed in as to be able to assure us 

” that it was different from that for which God made use of them in the 
second and third centuries: when you are so far admitted into the 
Secrets of Divine providence, as to be able to convince the world that 
the miracles between the Apostles and Constantine’s time, or any other 

“period you shall pitch on, were to supply the want of the magistrate’s 

assistance, and those after, for some other purpose, what you say may 

‘deserve to be considered. Until you do this, you will only shew the 

liberty you take to assert with great confidence, though without any 

ground, whatever will suit your system; and that you do not stick to 
make bold with the counsels of infinite wisdom, to make them sub- 
servient to your hypothesis. | 

And so I leave you to dispose of the credit of ecclesiastical writers, 

you shall think fit ; and by your authority to establish, or invalidate 
you please. But this, I think, is evident, that he who will 
faith or reasonings upon miracles delivered by church-histo- 
cause to go no farther than the Apostles time, or else 

Constantine’s : since the writers after that period, whose 

take as unquestionable in other things, speak of mira- 



























~ ancients at pleasure, not disposed. to embrace the hypothesis w 


: ‘was pressed in the spirit, testified to the Jews t 
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DT ee cat part of Hp miracles of the second ai 
tury ; a grea i ‘the fourth. | 

fou i 5 stand upon the credit of the writers s of the fourth. 
centurie hich takes and rejects the 


tw Sige te 
that that sort of in ag ve best suit with it, will not have 








jn the 


those who are 


‘ae % 

ts at all. 2 j 

penne Sat all sie true religion has always light and strength of 
ou grant, 


i assi miracles, sufficient to — 
porn, * heed ene ee sateas prejudice : that 
vores Songhai he of fore is wanting, is to make men 
eae easly, and without prejudice.’ Now whether the a 
* consid cies still, miracles done by Christ and his Apostles, attested, ae 
ae ar by \deniable history, be not fitter to deal with mens pre- i 
Se force, 1 : -e which requires nothing but outward 
‘udices, than force, and than force which req ing Se 
: formity, I leave the world to judge. All the assis' _ 
a jon needs from authority, is only a liberty for it to be — “ 4 
Seri has seldom had that, from the powers nO ee pe 
i i inions, since the withdrawing of mira : ' 
Bs to tell me, into what country the Gospel, prea ; 
now it is, only with past miracles, hath been brought = a oa ce 
of men, who have laboured in it after the example fo) ¢: © pe 
where it did not so prevail over mens prejudices, that pero ds 
fwere ordained to eternal life’ considered and believed it. Which, ; 
you may see, Acts xiii. 48, was all the advance it made, even — 
assisted with the gift of ety panei a then were all, or 

jori yrought on to consider and embrace it. 
es yen the Gospel ‘cannot prevail by its own light and strength ;” 
and therefore miracles were to supply the place of force. How gs 
force used? A law being made, there was a continued application of 
punishment to all those whom it brought not to embrace the er 
proposed. Were miracles so used till force took place? Forthis we | 
shall want more new church-history, and I think contrary to — 
read in that part of it which is unquestionable ; I mean in the ee ; 
the Apostles, where we shall find, that the then promulgators 
Gospel, when they had preached, and done what miracles the Spirit of s 
irected, i ft them: ‘Then Paul 
God directed, if they prevailed not, they often le ‘hen Pax 
‘and Barnabas waxed bold, and said it was necessary that the wo 
€God should first have been spoken to you: but seeing you put it 
-fyou, and judge yourselves unworthy, we turn to the Gentiles 
‘xiii, 46), They shook off the dust of their feet against th 
€came unto Iconium (Acts xiii, 51), But when divers 
‘and believed not, but spake evil of that way before 
from them, and separated the disciples ( 
































JOHN LOCKE ON TOLERATION. — 
ng miracles, ‘there being no other human means left’? I a 0 
or edi judgment of you from any ill opinion I have of your 
put it is consonant to your principles: for if not professing: ~ 
religion, where sufficient evidence is offered by bare chir 4 
Slt and a fault justly to be punished by the magistrate, iM 
a sinty think it much more his duty to punish a greater — as you. 
a allow it is, to reject truth proposed with arguments an miracles, pb 
a with bare arguments: since you tell us, that the ety eae 
Eitged to procure, as much as in him lies, that every man take 
‘of his own soul, ze. consider as he ee A a vontael ae be sup- 
whilst he persists in rejecting : : A 
_  ategb you, viartied the want of force, ‘till by their help 














Or is this your way of force and pu- 
be not, yours is not what miracles came to supply 
SQ 15,not necessary. For you tell us, they are pu- 
nished to make them consider, and they can never be supposed to 
consider ‘as they ought, whilst they persist in rejecting;’ and there- 








fore they are resed punished to make them so consider: so that not so eeeianky ne penal ping 1 uch eommalees ana ; 
ing, being the fault for which they are punished, a ‘pire.’ Not that the magistrates hé ays 2 igi Z 
amendment of that fault the end which is pe to be air = pa the law of nature, to use force, for prone pe i ore is 
punishing, the punishment must continue. But men were not alu ays since: but because the magistrates then, not — atl If this pest 3 
beat upon with miracles. To this, perhaps you will reply, that the did not afford it the assistance of their polities oe there Hee 
Seeing of a miracle or two, or half a dox n, was sufficient to procure a and there be a necessity either of force or mirac rg wi : en 
hearing ; but that being punished once or twice, or half a dozen times, the same reason for miracles ever since, even to this day, bape ‘nua 
is not; for you tell us, ‘the power of miracles communicated to the the end of the world, in all those countries wie bd esc pe, : 
“Apostles, served altogether, as well as punishment, to procure them a of the true religion? ‘ Unless, as you urge it, you wit be bint an he 
‘hearing :’ where, if you mean by hearing, only attention, who doubts fout impiety cannot be said, that tie wie and tena a . 
but punishment may also procure that? If you mean by hearing, re- ‘things has not furnished mankind with competent means for the pro- 7% 


ceiving and embracing what is proposed, that even miracles themselves 
did not effect upon all eye-witnesses. Why then, I beseech you, if one 
be to supply the place of the other, is one to be continued on those 
who do reject when the other was never long continued, nor as I think 
“We may safely say, often repeated to those who persisted in their 
former persuasions ? 

» After all therefore, may not one justly doubt, whether miracles sup- 
Plied the place of punishment ; nay, whether you yourself, if you be 
true to your own principles, can think so? You tell us that not to join 

‘themselves to the true church, where sufficient evidence is offered to 

“convince men that it is so, is a fault that it cannot be unjust to pu- 

‘nish. Let me ask you now ; did the Apostles by their preaching and 

miracles, offer sufficient evidence to convince men that the church of 

Christ was the true church ; or, which is, in this case, the same thing, 

that the doctrine they preached was the true religion? If they did, 

were not those who persisted in unbelief guilty of a fault? And if 

ame of the miracles done in those days should now be repeated, and 
should not embrace the doctrine, or join themselves to the 
which those miracles accompanied, would you not think them 
fault which the magistrate might justly, nay, ought to pu- 

you would answer truly and sincerely to this question, J 


*moting his own honour in the world, and the good of souls.’ 
But to put an end to your pretence to miracles, as supplying the. 63 
place of force. Let me ask you, whether since the withdrawing of ; 
miracles, your moderate degree of force has been made use of, for the 
support of the Christian religion? If not, then miracles were not 
made use of to supply the want of force, unless it were for the supply 
of such force as Christianity never had, which is for the supply of just = 
no force at all: or else for the supply of the severities which have been ~ 
in use amongst Christians, which is worse than none at all. For Bi ic; 
you say, is necessary: what force ? ‘not fire and sword, nor loss” ale 
‘estates, not maiming with corporal punishments, not starving and y a 
‘tormenting in noisome prisons:’ those you condemn, ‘ Not compul- — ue 
sion: these severities, you say, are ao to — than promote 
*true religion; but moderate lower penalties, tolerable inconvenience 
‘such ceed a little disturb and disease men.’ ‘This assistance | 
being to be had from the magistrates, in the first ages of Christis 
_ Miracles, say you, were continued till ‘ Christianity became the 3 ‘ 
‘of the empire, not so much for any necessity there was of : 
‘that while, for the evincing the truth of the Christian reli, 
; y the want of the magistrate’s assistance. For 
being able to support itself by its own and 
assistance either of miracles or of authority,’ 
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force; unless to supply the want of your necessary force, for a time, 
yere to supply the want of an assistance, which true religion had not 
‘upon the withdrawing @f miracles and I think I may say, was never 
thought on by any authority, in any age or country, till you now, above 
thirteen hundred years after, made this happy discovery. Nay, Sir, 
since the true religion, as you tell us, cannot prevail or subsist without 
"miracles or authority, “ce. your moderate force: it must necessarily 
~ follow, that the Christian religion has, in all ages and countries, been 
‘accompanied either with actual miracles or such force: which, whether 
it be so or no, I leave you and all sober men to consider. When you 
Can shew, that it has been so, we shall have reason to be satisfied 
with your bold assertion: that the christian religion, as delivered in the 
Wew Testament, cannot‘ prevail by its own light and strength, without 
“the assistance’ of your moderate penalties, or of actual miracles 
‘accompanying it. But if ever since the withdrawing of miracles in all 
Christian countries, where force has been thought necessary by the 
Magistrate to support the national, or, as every where it is called, the 
true religion, those severities have been made use of, which you, for a 
reason, “condemn, as apter to hinder than promote the true 
» “religion;’ it is plain that miracles supplied the want of such an assist- 
" ance from the magistrate, as was apter to hinder than promote the 
true religion. And your substituting of miracles, to supply the want 
Of moderate force, will shew nothing for your cause, but the zeal of a 
man so fond of force, that he will without any warrant from Scripture, 
enter into the counsels of the Almighty: and without authority from 
history, talk of miracles and political administrations, as may best 
suit his system. 
_ To my saying, a religion that is from God, wants not the assistance 
‘of human authority to make it prevail; you answer, ‘This is not 
5 hae nor always true, Indeed when God takes the matter wholly 
_ ‘into his own hands, as he does at his first revealing any religion, 
ean be no need of any assistance of human authority; but when 
[has once sufficiently settled his religion in the world, so that if 
from thenceforth will do what they may and ought, in their 
Capacities, to preserve and propagate it, it may subsist and 
ut that extraordinary assistance from him, which was 
its first establishment.’ By this rule of yours, how 
‘need of miracles to make Christianity subsist and 
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Jf you will keep to it, you will find there was no 
after the promulgation of the Gospel by Christ: 
; for I ask you, was it not then so : fe 
tworld, that if men would from thenceforth Se Ee | 
fand ought, in their several capacities, it wou 

jled without that extraordinary assistance o : 

will on this occasion retract what you say in sie rine 
it is a fault not to receive the ‘true religion, where cil “ 
‘js offered to convince men that it is so. If then, ign e eerste 
the Apostles, the Christian religion has had sufficient evi pie pe 
js the true religion, and men did their duty, Ze. receive vt Z 
certainly have subsisted and prevailed, even from the aa ae pei 
without that extraordinary assistance, and then miracles after 
ot necessary. fe 
ods pehape you will say, that by men in their several capacities, 
you mean the magistrates. A pretty way of speaking, proper to you | = 
alone; but even in that sense, it will not serve your turn. For then a 
there will be need of miracles, not only in the time you propose, but in 
all times after. For if the magistrate, who is as much subject as other 
men to that corruption of human nature, by which you tell us false 
religions prevail against the true, should not do what he may and | 
ought, so as to be of the true religion, as it is the odds he will not 5 
what then will become of the true religion, which according to you 
cannot subsist or prevail without either the assistance of miracles or 
authority? Subjects cannot have the assistance of authority, where ‘ 
the magistrate is not of the true religion; and the magistrate wanting 
the assistance of authority to bring him to the true religion, that want 
must be still supplied with miracles, or else, according to your 
hypothesis, all must go to wreck; and the true religion, that cannot 
subsist by its own strength and light, must be lost in the world. For, ; 
I presume, you are scarce yet such an adorer of the powers of the 
world, as to say, that magistrates are privileged from that common 
corruption of mankind, whose opposition to the true religion you — 
suppose cannot be overcome, without the assistance of miracles or 
force. The flock will stray, unless the bell-weather conduct them 
right; the bell-weather himself will stray, unless the shepherd's crook 
and staff, which he has as much need of as any sheep of the flock, keep — 
him right: ergo, the whole flock will stray, unless the bell- 
have that assistance which is necessary to conduct him right. 
case is the same here. So that by your own rule, either there 
need of miracles to supply the want of force, after the Ap 
or there is need of them still. Pres: 
But your answer, when looked into, has something in 
lent. 1 say, a religion that is of God, wants not the 
“human authority to make if prevail, You 
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ished, may sub t miracles. And is it not as true, that 

y will, in their several capacities, do what they may and ought, 
true religion will also subsist without force? But your are sure magis- 
trates will do what they may and ought, to preserve and propagate the 
true religion, but subjects will not. If you are not, you must bethink 
yourself how to answer that old question, 








—‘ Sed quis custodiet ipsos Custodes ?” 
- Tomy having said, that prevailing without the assistance of force, I 
thought was made use of as an argument for the truth of the Christian 
feligion ; you reply, that you hope ‘I am mistaken, for sure this is a 
‘very bad argument, That the Christian religion, so contrary in the 
‘nature of it, as well to flesh and blood, as to the powers of darkness, 
"should prevail as it did, and that not only without any assistance from 
authority, but even in spight of all the opposition which authority and 
*a wicked world, joined with those infernal powers, could make against 
“it, This, I acknowledge, has deservedly been insisted upon by Chris- 
*tiams as avery good proof of their religion. But to argue the truth of 
“the Christian religion, from its mere prevailing in the world, without 

_ ‘any aid from force, or the assistance of the powers in being ; as if 

“whatever religion should so prevail, must needs be the true religion, 

| “whatever may be intended, is really not to defend the Christian re- 
_ ‘ligion, but to betray it’ How you have mended the argument by 
putting in ‘mere, which is not any where used by me, I will not ex- 

>» amine. The question is, whether the Christian religion, such as it was 
then, for I know not any other Christian religion, and is still, ‘contrary 

“to flesh and blood, and to the powers of darkness,’ prevailed not with- 

Out the assistance of human force, by those aids it has still? This, I 

think, you will not deny to be an argument used for its truth by Chris- 

tians, and some of our church. How far any one in the use of this 

_ argument pleases or displeases you, I am not concerned. All the use 

made of it was to shew, that it is confessed that the Christian religion 

revail, without that human means of the coactive power of the 

te, which you affirmed to be necessary ; and this, I think, 

good the experiment I brought. Nor will your secking, your 
refuge in miracles, help you to evade it ; as I have already 


| give a reason for what you say, in these following words , 
true religion always prevail without the assistance 
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tof the powers in being ; nor is that eg Reed 
; spread and prevail.’ Those who use the 
“te Palibout force, for the truth of the Christian ret 
er tell you, that, if it be true as you say, that the ait eitich 
h at other times — aang pecan * fails, it 
‘ the powers in being, itis, r Pibyeii* 
Be sieance ie diligence of the ministers of it. ‘ si 
fhear without a preacher?’ How shall the gospel be spre: ; . 
31. if those who take on them to be the ministers and preachers of it, 
Suber neglect to teach it others as they ought, or confirm it not by their 
lives? If therefore you will make this argument of any use to you, you 
must shew, where it was, that the ministers of the Gospel, doing their duty 
pythepurity of their lives, and their uninterrupted labour, in being instant 
jn season and out of season, have not been able to make it prevail. An 
instance of this, it is believed you will scarce find: and if this be the 
case, that it fails not to prevail where those, whose charge it is, neglect 
not to teach and spread it with that care, assiduity, and application 
Which they ought, you may hereafter know where to lay the blame ; 
not on the want of sufficient light and strength in the Gospel to pre- 
vail, wherein methinks, you make very bold with it, but on the want of 
what the Apostle requires in the ministers of it; some part whereof 
you may read in the these words to Timothy ; ‘ But thou, Oo man of 
"God, follow after righteousness, godliness, faith, love, patience, meek- 
‘ness: give attendance to reading, to exhortation, to doctrine: preach 
‘the word, be instant in season and out of season; reprove, rebuke, 
“exhort, with all long-suffering and doctrine :’ and more to this purpose 
in his epistles to Timothy and Titus, : 
That the Christian religion has prevailed, and supported itself in the ~ 
World now above these sixteen hundred years, you must grant, and that 
it has not been by force, is demonstration. For wherever the Christian ae 
religion prevailed, it did it, as far as we know anything of the means of 
its propagation and support, without the help of that force, moder ee 
force, which you say, is alone useful and necessary. So that if the 
Severities you condemn, be, as you confess, apter to hinder than pro- 
Mote the Gospel, and it has no where had the assistance of your mode- 
| tate penalties, it must follow, that it prevailed without force, onl 
| its own strength and light, displayed and brought home to the under- | 
| Standings and hearts of the people, by the preachings, int eatie: 
rtations of its ministers. ‘This at least you must grant, that 
‘Can be by no means necessary to make the Gospel prevail any wi 
till the utmost has been tried that can be done by argum 
lortations, prayers and intreaties, and all the frie: 


As to the other part of your assertion, ‘ Nor is 
that does so spread and prevail, it is like 
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ious lives, peaceable and friendly carriage, and diligent application to 
\ apdentir conditions and capacities of their parishioners, and screen- 
ing them as much as they could from the penalties of the law, have in 
a short time scarce left a dissenter in a parish, where notwithstanding 

the force had been before used, they scarce found any other, But how 
far this has recommended such ministers to those who ought to en- 
courage or follow the example, I wish you would inform yourself, and 
then tell me. But who sees not that a justice of peace’s warrant is a 
shorter, and much easier way for the minister, than all this ado of in- 
struction, debates, and particular application. Whether it be also 
more Christian or more effectual to make real converts, others may be 
apt to enquire. This, I am sure, It is not justifiable, even by your very 
principles, to be used till the other has been throughly tried. 

How far our Saviour is like to approve of this method in those whom 
hie sends ; what reward he is like to bestow on ministers of his word, 
who are forward to bring their brethren under such correction ; those 
who call themselves successors of the Apostles, will do well to consider 
from what he himself says to them (Luke xii. 42). For that that was 
spoken particularly to the Apostles and preachers of the Gospel, is 
evident not only from the words themselves, but from St. Peter’s ques- 
fion. Our Saviour having in the foregoing verses declared in a parable, 
the necessity of being watchful, St. Peter, verse 41, asks him, ‘ Lord, 

“Speakest thou this parable unto us, or even to all?” To this demand, 
our Saviour replies in these words, ‘ Who then is that faithful and wise 
steward whom his lord shall make ruler over his household, to give 
*them their portion of meat in due season? Blessed is that servant 
‘whom the Lord, when he cometh, shall find so doing. Of a truth, I 
say unto you, he will make him ruler over all that he hath. But, and 
‘if that servant say in his heart, my lord delayeth his coming ; and 
‘Shall begin to beat the men-servants, and maidens, and to eat and 
‘drink, and to be drunken : the lord of that servant will come in a day 
_ ‘when he looketh not for him, and at an hour when he is not aware ; 
‘and will cut him in sunder, and will appoint him his portion with un- 
‘believers, or with ‘hypocrites, as it is Matt. xxiv. 51. 
_ But if there be any thing in the argument for the truth of Christian- 
ity, as God forbid there should not, that it has, and consequently can 
prevail without force, I think it can scarce be true in matter-of fact, 
a religions do also prevail against the Christian religion, when 
pou equal terms in competition ; and as much diligence 



















ad industry is used by the teachers of it, as by seducers to a : 
the magistrate using his force on neither side. For if in 
ee nich ig the fair trial, Christianity can prevail, and false religions 6 
= foo, it is possible contrarieties may prevail against one another both — 
her. To make good therefore your assertion, you must shew US. 
where ever any other religion so spread and prevailed, as to drive 
Christianity out of any country without force, where the ministers of it a 
did their duty to teach, adorn, and support it. ee i 
‘As to the following words, ‘Nor is that always the true religion ; 
‘which does so spread and prevail ; as I doubt not but you will acknow- 
(edge with me, when you have but considered within how few genera- 
‘tions after the flood, the worship of false gods prevailed against that 
‘which Noah professed and taught his children, which was undoubtedly 
‘the true religion, almost to the utter exclusion of it, though that at 
‘frst was the only religion in the world, without any aid from force, or y 
‘assistance from the powers in being. This willneed something more 
than a negative proof, as we shall see by and by. j 
Where I say, ‘ That inventions of men need the force and help of 
‘men ;’ ‘a religion that is from God, wants not the assistance of human 
‘authority.’ The first part of those words you take no notice of; neither 
grant nor deny it to be so, though perhaps it will prove a great part of 
the controversy between us. 
To my question, ‘Whether if such a Toleration as is proposed by 
‘the author of the first Letter, were established in France, Spain, Italy, 
‘Portugal, etc. the true religion would not be a gainer by it?? You _ 
answer, That the ‘true religion would be a loser by it in those few 
‘places where it is now established as the national religion ;’ and par 
ticularly, you name England. It is then, it seems, by your way of 
moderate force and lower penalties, that in all countries where it is 
national, the true religion hath prevailed and subsists. For the con- 
troversy is between the author’s universal Toleration, and your new way 
of force ; for greater degrees of force, you condemn as hurtful. Say 
then that in England, and wherever the true religion is national, it has 
been beholden to your force for the advantages and support it has 
had, and I will yield you the cause. But of national religions, and — 
particularly that of England, I have occasion to speak more in another 
place, : 
Inthe next place you answer, That you suppose I do not hope I 
_ shall persuade the world to consent to my Toleration. I think by your” 
logick, a proposition is not less true or false because the world will or 
will not be persuaded to consent to it. And therefore, though it will ni 
consent to a general Toleration, it may nevertheless be true th: 
would be advantageous to the true religion: and if no body must 
truth till he thinks all the world will be persuaded by it, 
| avery good opinion of your oratory, or else you will ha 
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nt itself with moderate penalties 
+ answer, If such a Toleration established there, would 
t the doctrine of the Church of England to be truly preached, and 
be worship set up in any Popish, Mahometan, or Pagan country, you 
_ think true religion would be a ‘ gainer by it, for some time; but you 
“think withal, that an universal Toleration would ruin it both there and 


Standing the corruption of human nature, that the true religion may 
somewhere, and for some time, by Toleration + it will gain under 
anew Toleration you think, but decay under an old one ; would you 
had told us the reason why you think so. ‘But you think there is 
"creat reason to fear, that without God's extraordinary providence, it 
€would in a much shorter time, than any one, who does not well con- 
"sider the matter, will imagine, be most effectually extirpated by it 
“throughout the world.’ If you have considered right, and the matter 
be really so, it is demonstration, that the Christian religion, since Con- 
Stantine’s time, as well as the true religion before Moses’s time, must 
needs have been totallysextinguished out of the world, and have so 
continued, unless by miracle and immediate revelation restored. For 
, those men, 7. ¢. the magistrates, upon whose being of the true religion, 
the preservation of it, according to you, depends, living all of them 
under a free Toleration, must needs lose the true religion effectually and 
speedily, from among them ; and they quitting the true religion, the 
assistance of force, which should support it against a general defec- 
tion, be utterly lost. 
The princes of the world are, I suppose, as well infected with the 
depraved nature of man, as therest of their brethren. These, whether 
a hundred or a thousand, suppose they lived together in one society, 
wherein, with the true religion, there were a free Toleration, and no 
coactive power of the magistrate employed about matters of religion ; 
would the true religion be soon extirpated amongst them? If you say 
it would not, you must grant Toleration not to be so destructive of the 
true religion, as you say ; or you must think them of another race, than 
the rest of corrupt men, and free from that general taint. If you grant 
_ that the true religion would be quickly extirpated amongst them, by 
oe ion, living together in one society, the same will happen to them, 
ing as princes, where they are free from all coactive power of the 

es in matters of religion, and have as large a Toleration as 
imagined. Unless you will say, that depraved human nature 
in a prince than a subject; and is most tame, most morti- 
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*every where else, in the end.’ You grant it then possible, notwith- - 










as most liberty and temptation, Must not then, if your 
Lanegan ‘Toleration quickly deprive the few orthodox princes 
age in the world, take it when you will, of the true religion 5 and 
~~ with them, take away the ‘assistance of authority, which is necessary : 
support it amongst their subjects? Toleration then does not, what- be 
Se your fears are, make that woeful wreck on true religion which you” 


Br ail give you another evidence of it, and then come to oe 
your great reason taken from the corruption of human nature, and the © ba 
instance you so often repeat, and’build so much on, the apostacy after 
the flood. Toleration, you say, would quickly, and effectually extirpate 
the true religion throughout the world. What now 1s the means to 
preserve truc religion in the world? If you may be believed, it is 
force, but not all force, great severities, fire, faggot, imprisonment, loss 
of estate, etc, These will do more harm than good ; it is only lower 
and moderate penalties, some tolerable inconveniencies, can do the 
business. If then moderate force hath not been all along, no, nor any 
where, made use of for the preservation of the true religion, the main- 
tenance and support of the true religion in the world, has not been 
owing to what you oppose to Toleration; and so your argument against 
Toleration is out of doors. 

You give us in this and the foregoing pages, the grounds of your fear, 
it is the corruption of human nature which opposes the true religion. 
You express it thus, ‘Idolatry prevailing against it [the true religion] 
‘not by its own light and strength, for it could have nothing of either, 
‘but merely by the advantage it had in the corruption and pravity: of 
‘human nature, finding out to itself more agreeable religions than the 
‘true, For, say you, whatever hardships some false religions may im- 
‘pose, it will however, always be easier to carnal worldly-minded men, 
‘to give even their first-born for their transgressions, than to mortify 
‘their lusts from which they spring, which no religion but the true, re-_ 
quires of them. I wonder, saying this, how you could any longer ~ 
mistake the magistrate’s duty, in reference to religion, and not see 
wherein force truly can and ought to be serviceable to it, What you~ 
have said, plainly shews you, that the assistance the magistrate’s 
authority can give to the true religion, is in the subduing of lusts, and 
its being directed against pride, injustice, rapine, luxury, and debauch- _ 
ery, and those other immoralities which come properly under his . 
_ zance, and may be corrected by punishments ; and not by the imposing - 
"of creeds and ceremonies, as you tell us. Sound and degent, you 
~ might have left out, whereof their fancies, and not the law of Go 

always be judge and consequently the rule. nis 
__ The case between the true and false religions, as you ha 
_ in short, sounds thus, ‘ True religion has always light and 
_ fits own, sufficiently to prevail with all that seriously 
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Roxie ti all these, must be got only by the ways of justice, 
c : and every one must live peaceably, up- 
| with his neighbour. Here then the magistrate’s 
€ is wanting: here they may and ought to interpose their 
‘power, and by severities against drunkenness, lasciviousness, and all 
Sorts of debauchery ; by a steady and unrelaxed punishment of all the 
! $ of fraud and injustice ; and by their administration, countenance, 
/ and example, reduce the irregularities of mens manners into order, and 
) bring sobriety, peaceableness, industry, and honesty into fashion. This 
8 their proper business every where ; and for this they have a commis- 
© sion from God, both by the light of nature and revelation; and by this, 
Temoving the great counterpoise, which lies in strictness of life, and is 
So strong a bias, with the greatest part, against the true religion, they 
)) would cast the balance on that side.~ For if men were forced by the 
"> Magistrate to live sober, honest, and strict lives, whatever their religion 
‘were, would not the advantage be on the side of truth, when the gratify- 
ing of their lusts were not to be obtained by forsaking her? In mens 
lives lies the main obstacle to right opinions in religion: and if you 
Will hot believe me, yet what a very rational man of the Church of 
‘Bigland says in the case, (Dr. Bentley, in his sermon of the folly of 
‘atheism, p. 16.) will deserve to be remembered. ‘Did religion bestow 
/feaven, without any forms and conditions, indifferently upon all ; if 
ae the ¢rown of life was hereditary, and free to good and bad, and not 
» > *settled by covenant upon the elect of God only, such as live soberly, 
| “righteously, and godly in this present world ; I believe there would be 
i “no such thing as an infidel among us. And without controversy, it is 
‘way and means of attaining to heaven, that makes profane scoffers 
ng to let go the expectation of it. It is not the articles of the 
1, but their duty to God and their neighbour, that is such an in- 
ent incredible legend. They will not practise the rules of reli- 
therefore they cannot believe the ‘doctrines’ of it.’ The 
author will pardon me the change of one word, which I doubt 
its his opinion, though it did not so well that argument he 
pibee Sa 4 
the true religion has always light and strength to prevail; 
er. Take away the satisfaction of mens lusts, 



































































‘teuth, and salvation too, gratis? You tell us } 
‘true, requires of men the difficult task of tif 
" peing granted you, what service will this do you to prove : 
force to punish all dissenters in England? Do none of 
woquire the mortifying of lusts as well as yours? 
And now, let us consider your instance whereon you build. 
that we hear of it over and over again. For you tell us, " dolat: 
yailed, but yet not by the help of force, as has been sufficiently she 
And again, That truth left to shift for herself will not do well enc 
has been sufficiently shewn.’ What you have done to shew this, 1s) 
be seen, where you tell us, ‘Within how few generations after t 
flood, the worship of false Gods prevailed against the religion which 
Noah professed, and taught his children (which was undoubtedly the 
true religion), almost to the utter exclusion of it (though that at first 
was the only religion in the world), without any aid from force, or the 
tassistance of the powers in being, for any thing we find im the ) 
of those times, as we may reasonably believe, considering that it 
an entrance into the world, and entertainment in it, when it | 
have no such aid, or assistance. Of which (besides the corruption of 
*human nature) you suppose there can no other cause be assigned, or 
*none more probable than this, that the powers then in being, di 
"do what they might and ought to have done, towards the 
for checking that horrible apostacy.’ Here you tell us, that the 
"ship of false gods, within a very few generations after the flood, 
*vailed against the true religion, almost to the utter exclusion of it? 
This you say indeed, but without any proofs; and unless that be shew- 
ing, you have not, as you pretend, any way shewn it. Out of what 
records, I beseech you, have you it, that the true religion was almost 
wholly extirpated out of the world, within a few generations. after the _ 
flood? The Scripture, the largest history we have of those’tim i 
nothing of it; nor does, as I remember, mention any as guilty of ; 
try, within two or three hundred years after the flood. In Can 
itself, Ido not think that you can out of any credible history : 
that there was any idolatry within ten or twelve generations: 
Noah : much less that it had so overspread the world, and e 
the true religion, out of that part of it, where the scene lay 
Attions recorded in the history of the Bible. In Abrahz 
Melchisedeck who was king of Salem, was also the priest 
» high God. We read that God, with an immediate | 
Miraculously, first mankind, at the confusion of Babel, 
, and four other cities ; but in neither of the: 

















































































and his 
You think they, and almost all mankind were idolaters, but-you may 
Sai mistaken ; and that which may serve to shew it, is the example of 
_ Elijah the prophet, who was at least as infallible a guesser as you, and 
was as well instructed in the state and history of his own country and 
“time, a$ you can be in the state of the whole world three or four thou- 
“Sand years ago. Elijah thought that idolatry had wholly extirpated 
ithe true religion out of Israel, and complains thus to God. ‘The chil 
© dren of Israel have forsaken thy covenant, thrown down thy altars, 
*and slain thy prophets with the sword: and I, even I alone, am left, 
» “and they seek my life, to take it away’ (1 Kings xix. 10). And he is 
» > 980 fully persuaded of it, that he repeats it again (verse 14), and yet God 
) tells him, that he had there yet seven thousand knees that had not 
Bowed to Baal, seven thousand that were not idolaters ; though this 
Was in the reign of Ahab, a king zealous for idolatry ; and in a king- 
dom set up in an idolatrous worship, which had continued the na- 
tional religion, established and promoted by the continued succession 
‘of several idolatrous princes. And though the national religions soon 
after the flood were false, which you are far enough from proving; how 
‘does it thencé follow, that the true religion was near extirpated? which 
> ‘it must needs quite have been, before St. Peter’s time, if there were so 
(great reason to fear, as you tell us, that the true religion, without the 
‘assistance of force, ‘would in a much shorter time, than‘any one that 
~ “does not well consider the matter would imagine, be most effectually 
“extirpated throughout the world.’ For above two thousand years 
‘after Noah’s time, St. Peter tells us, ‘ that in every nation, he that fear- 
eth God, and worketh rightcousness, is accepted by him’ (Acts x. 35). 
By which words, and by the occasion on which they were spoken, it is 
& see that in countries where for two thousand years together no 
‘had been used for the support of Noah’s true religion, it was not 
t wholly extirpated. But that you may not think it was so near, that 
was but one left, only Cornelius, if you will look into Acts xvii. 4, 
i will find a great multitude of them at Thessalonica, ‘And of the 
Greeks a great multitude believed, and consorted with Paul 
And again (verse 17), more of them in Athens, a city 
idolatry. For that those Se8éyevor which we translate 
reof many are mentioned in the Acts, were Gentiles, 

























and kept the precepts of Noah, Mr. 
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Mede has abundantly proved. So that — , 
‘twell considered the matter,’ may imagine of the sho 
«herein Noah's religion would be ‘ effectually extirpated 
the world, without the assistance of force, we find it at / 

Philippi, at Corinth, amongst the Romans, in Antioch of. 

Thessalonica, above two thousand years after, and that n 
being extinguished, but that in some of those places the fp 
it were numerous ; at Thessalonica they are called a great mi i 
at Antioch many: and how many of them were in other parts of the 
world, whereof there was no occasion to make mention in that short 
history of the Acts of the Apostles, who knows? If they answered, in 
other places, to what were found in these, as what reason is there to ' 
suppose they should not? I think we may imagine them to be as 
many, as there were effectually of the true religion Christians in 7 
Europe, a little before the reformation, notwithstanding the assistance 
the Christian religion had from authority, after the withdrawing of. 





































yourself on all hands; you say,‘ There is great reason to fear, that — 
‘without God’s EXTRAORDINARY PROVIDENCE, it would in a much 
shorter time, than any one who does not well consider the matter, 
‘would imagine, be most effectually extirpated by it, throughout the 
* world.’ It is without doubt, the providence of God which peepee 
affairs both of the world and his church; and to that, whether you call 
it ordinary or extraordinary, you may trust the preservation of his 
' church, without the use of such means, as he has no where appointed 
j 





miracles. ak 
But you have a salvo, for you write warily, and endeavour to save © 
t 


or authorized. You fancy force necessary to preserve the true religion, — 
and hence you conclude the magistrate authorized, without any farther 
commission from God, to use it, ‘if there be no other means left;? and 
therefore that must be used : if religion should be preserved withor 
it, it is by the extraordinary providence of God ; where ; 
Signifies nothing but begging the thing in question. The true 
has been preserved many ages, in the church, without force, Ay, 
you, that was by the ‘extraordinary providence of God?’ His pr 
dence which over-rules all events, we easily grant it: but why 
ordinary providence? because force was necessary to preserve it. 
why was force necessary? because otherwise, without ‘extra 
- * providence,’ it cannot be preserved. In such circles, covered 
§00d words, but misapplied, one might shew you taking ‘ 
Mm your answer, if it were fit to waste others time to trace 
‘ings. God has appointed preaching, teaching, ! yi 
as a means to continue and propagate his true 
and if it were any where preserved and prc 
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f the mag -and those in power. To prove this, you 
found entrance into the world, and entertainment in it, 
have no such aid or assistance.’ When was this, I be. 
that idolatry found this entrance into the world? Under 
ae Asing’s reign was it, that you are so positive it could have no such 
aid or assistance? If you had named the time, the thing, though of 
RO great moment to you, had been sure. But now we may very justly 
Stion this bare assertion of yours. For since we find, as far back 
we have any history of it, that the great men of the world were 
‘always forward to set up and promote idolatry and false religions, you 
» ght to have given us some reason why, without authority from his- 
tory, you affirm that idolatry, at its entrance into the world, had not 
» that assistance from men in power, which it never failed of afterwards, 
"Who they were that made Israel to sin, the Scripture tells us. Their 
kings were so zealous promoters of idolatry, that there is scarce any 
one of them, that has not that brand left upon him in holy writ. 

One of the first false religions, whose rise and way of propagating 
‘we have an account of in sacred history, was by an ambitious usurper, 
_ who, having rebelled against his master, with a false title set up a false 
‘to secure his power and dominion. Why this might not have 
idone before Jeroboam’s days, and idols set up at other places, as 
well as at Dan and Bethel, to serve politick ends, will need some other 
proof, than barely saying, it could not be so at first. The devil, unless 
much more ignorant, was not less busy in those days to engage princes 
in his favour, and to weave religion into affairs of state, the better to 
_ introduce his worship, and support idolatry, by accommodating it to 
_ the ambition, vanity, or superstition, of men in power : and therefore, 
‘May as well say, that the corruption of human nature, as that the 
istance of the powers in being, did not, in those days, help forwarc& 
religions ; because your reading has furnished you with no par- 

ation of it out of history. But you need but say, that the 
of false gods prevailed without any aid from force, or the 
of the rs in being, for any thing we find in the history 
times,’ and then you have sufficiently shewn, what? even 

just nothing to shew for your assertion. 
that any thing is, which you find in history, you may 
ding yet I will not compare with yours, who 



































without the 






























re . 
ees obedience of the priests they appoi 


é roposed to the people as objects of thei 
ean they find in history that Isis, queen of 
counsellor Thoth, instituted the funeral rites of king 
’ done to the sacred ox. They think they find $0 
that the same Thoth, who was also king of Egypt in his turn, inv 
the figures of the first Egyptian gods, Saturn, Dagon, Jupiter d 
n, and the rest: that is, the figures of their statues or idols ; 
that he instituted the worship and sacrifices of these gods : and 4 
jnstitutions were so well assisted by those in authority, and obs Pe 
py the priests they set up, that the worship of those gods soon became 
the religion of that, and a pattern to other nations. And here we may 
perhaps, with good reason, place the rise and original of idolatry af 
the flood, there being nothing of this kind more ancient. So 1 
was the ambition, vanity, or superstition be — to — ¢ 
. predecessors into the divine worship of the people, to secure to them= — 
vee the greater veneration from their subjects, as descended from — 
the gods ; or to erect such a worship, and such a priesthood, as might 
awe the blinded and seduced people into that obedience they desired. 
Thus Ham, by the authority of his successors, the rulers of Egypt, 
first brought for the honour of his name and memory into their ee 
ples, and never left, till he is erected into a god, and made Ji 
Hammon, etc. which fashion took afterwards with the princes of 
countries. 
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Belus, one of the first kings of Assyria? And which, I pray, is the ~ 
more likely, that courts, by their instruments the priests, should 
advance the honour of kings amongst the people for the ends of : 
tion and power ; or the people find out these refined ways of de 
and introduce them into courts for the enslaving themselves? Vi 
idolatry does your history tell you of among the Greeks, before P 

neus and Danaus, kings of the Argives, and Cecrops and_ 
kings of Attica, and Cadmus king of Thebes, introduced it? 
‘of rule it is probable they borrowed from the Egyptians. So 1 
you had not vouched the silence of history, without consu tin 
would possibly have found, that in the first ages, princes, by 
fluence and aid, by the help and artifice of the priests they e 
their fables of their gods, their mysteries and oracles, 












































3 to the mythology of the Egyptians. Thus, by the 
ance of the powers in being, idolatry entered into the world after 
flood. Whereof, if there were not so clear footsteps in history, 
why yet should you not imagine princes and magistrates, engaged in 
false religions, as ready to employ their power for the maintaining and 
"promofing their false religions in those days, as we find them now? 
Wind therefore, what you say in the next words, of the entrance of 
‘“dolatry into the world, and the entertainment it found in it, will not 
re pass for so very evident, without proof, though you tell us ever so 
a confidently, that you ‘suppose, besides the corruption of human nature, 
© ‘there can no other cause be assigned of it, or none more probable 
“than this, that the powers then in being, did not what they might and 
Fought to have done,’ zc. if you mean it to your purpose, use force 
"your way, to make men consider, or to ‘impose creeds and ways o! 
“worship, towards the preventing that horrible apostacy,’ 

_» grant that the entrance and growth of idolatry, might be owing to 
the negligence of the powers in being, in that they did not do what 
they might and ought to have done, in using their authority to suppress 
‘the enormities of mens manners, and correct the irregularity of their 
lives, But this was not all the assistance they gave to that horrible 
fapostacy: they were, as far as history gives us any light, the pro- 

Mmoters of it, and leaders in it, and what they ought not to have done, 

_ by setting up false religions, and using their authority to establish 

i them, to serve their corrupt and ambitious designs. 

National religions, established by authority, and inforced by the 
powers in being, we hear of every where, as far back as we have any 
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‘account of the rise and growth of the religions of the world. Shew 
me any place, within those few generations, wherein you say the apos- 
tacy prevailed after the flood, where the magistrates, being of the true 
religion, the subjects by the liberty of a Toleration, were led into false 
teligions, and then you will produce something against liberty of con- 
2 . But to talk of that great apostacy, as wholly owing to 
when you cannot produce one instance of Toleration then 
ld, is to say what you please. 
majority of mankind were then, and always have been, by 
ption and pravity of human nature, led away, and kept from 
the true religion, is past doubt. But whether this be owing 
) matters of religion, is the question. David describes 

























Se wdetl and in his time, so.as to say, ‘ There is 
=. ae, no ae (Psal, xiv.), and yet 1 do not think 
Swill say a Toleration then in that kingdom was the cause of it, 
atest part cannot be ill without a Toleration, 1 am oy 
must be fain to find out a Toleration in every country, and in 4 
> of the world. For I think it is true, of all times and places, that th 
. proad way, that ieadeth to destruction, has had most ers 
would be glad to know where it was that force, your way applied, . 
with punishments only upon non-conformists, ever ¢ ne 

the greater number into the narrow way, that leads unto life ; : 
our Saviour tells us, there are few that find. 

The corruption of human nature, you say, opposes the true religion. 
[ grant it you. There was also, say you, an horrible apostacy after 
the flood ; let this also be granted you : and yet from hence it will not 
follow, that the true religion cannot subsist and prevail in the world 

* without the assistance of force, your way applied, till you have shewnm, 
that the false religions, which were the inventions of men, grew up 
under Toleration, and not by the encouragement and assistance ef the 

wers in being. 

Pow near soever therefore, the true religion was to be extinguished 
within a few generations after the flood, which whether more in danger fe 
then, than in most ages since, is more than you can shew. This will 
be still the question, whether the liberty of Toleration, or the ai ity 
of the powers in being, contributed most to it? And whether there” 
can be no other, nor more probable cause assigned, than the want of 
force your way applied, I shall leave the reader to judge. This T am 
sure, whatever causes any one else shall assign, are as well proved as 
yours, if they offer them only as their conjectures. 

Not but that I think men could run into false and foolish ways of 
worship, without the instigation or assistance of human authority ; but 
the powers of the world, as far as we have any history, having been — 
always forward enough, true religion as little serving princes as private: 
mens lusts, to take up wrong religions, and as forward to employ their 
authority to impose the religion, good or bad, which they had once” 
taken up; I can see no reason why the not using of force, by ¢ 
princes of the world, should be assigned as the sole, or so much as the 
most probable cause of propagating the false religions of the world, or 
extirpating the true ; or how you can so positively say, idolatry 
vailed without any assistance from the powers in being, 5 

Since therefore history leads us to the magistrates, as the 
and promoters of idolatry in the world, to which we may supp 

- not suppressing of vice, joined as another cause of the 

false religions, you were best consider, whether you can : 

_ there can no other cause be assigned of the 
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as any cause at all of that apostacy. So that let that apos- 
what rise, and spread as far as you please, it will not make 
jot for force, your way applied, or shew that that can receive any 
assistance your way from authority. For your use of authority and 
force, being only to bring men to an outward conformity to the national 
religion, it leaves the corruption and pravity of human nature as un- 
bridled as before ; as I have shewn elsewhere. 
» You tell us, ‘that it is not true, that the true religion will prevail by 
> *its own light and strength, without miracles, or the assistance of the 
© “powers in being, because of the corruption of human nature.” And 
= for this you give us an instance in the apostacy presently after the 
fiood* And you tell us, that without the assistance of force it would 
presently be extirpated out of the world. If the corruption of human 
| mature be so universal, and so strong, that, without the help of force, 
|) the true religion is too weak to stand it, and cannot at all prevail, with- 
=) out miracles or force ; how come men ever to be converted, in coun- 
tries where the national religion is false? If you say by extraordinary 
providence, what that amounts to, has been shewn. If you say this 
Corruption is so potent in all men, as to oppose and prevail against the 
(Gospel, not assisted by force or miracles, that is not true. If in most 
mien, S0 it is still, even where force is used. For I desire you to name 
mea country, where the greatest part are really and truly Christians, 
Such as you confidently believe Christ, at the last day, will own to be 
$0. In England, having, as you do, excluded all the dissenters, or else 
why should you have them punished, to bring them to embrace the 
true religion ? you must, I fear, allow yourself a great latitude in think- 
~ ing, if you think that the corruption of human nature, does not so far 
» prevail, even amongst conformists, as to make the ignorance, and lives, 
pt ieee numbers amongst them, such as suits not at all with the spirit 
‘of true Christianity. How great their ignorance may be, in the more 
and elevated parts of the Christian religion, may be guessed, 
fy What the reverend bishop, before cited, says of it, in reference to a 
‘of the church ; the most easy and obvious to be instructed in, and 
rstood. His words are, ‘In the common management of that 
{confirmation] it is but too visible, that of those multitudes 
to it, the far greater part come merely as if they were to 
blessing, without any sense of the vow made by 
newing their baptismal engagements in it,’ Past. 
Origen were now alive, might he not find many 
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jn our church, to whom these words of his might be applied, 
faith signifies only thus much, and goes no farther than this, viz. 
‘they come duly to the church, and bow their heads to the pri 
etc. Hom. in Jos. IX. For it seems it was then the fashion to bow 
the priest as it is now to the altar. If therefore you say force 
sary, because without it no man will so consider as to embrace the 
religion, for the salvation of their souls, that I think is manifestly 
If you say it is necessary to use such means as will make the et 
so embrace it, you must use some other means than force, your 
way applied, for that does not so far work on the majority, If you say 
it is necessary, because possibly it may work on some, which bare 
preaching and persuasion will not; I answer, if possibly your mode- 
rate punishments may work on some, and therefore they are necessary, 
it is as possible, that greater punishments may work on others, and 
therefore they are necessary, and so on to the utmost severities, rs: 
That the corruption of human nature is every where spread, and that ~~ 
it works powerfully in the children of disobedience, ‘who receive not : 
‘the love of the truth, but have pleasure in unrighteousness ;’ and 
therefore God gives them up to believe a lie, no body, I think, will a 
deny. But that this corruption of human nature works equally inall ~~ 
men; or in all ages ; and so, that God will, or ever did, give up all men, 
not restrained by force your way modified and applied, to believe a lie, — 
as all false religions are, that I yet see no reason to grant. Nor will 
this instance of Noah’s religion, you so much rely on, ever 
till you have proved, that from those eight men which brought the true 
religion with them into the new world, there were not eight thousand, 7 
or eighty thousand, which retained it in the world in the worst times 
of the apostacy. And secondly, till you have proved that the false” 
religions of the world prevailed, without any aid from force, or the 
assistance of the powers in being. And thirdly, that the decay of the 
true religion was for want of force, your moderate force, neither Of — 
which you haye at all proved, as I think it manifest. ai 
One consideration more, touching Noah and his religion, give 
leave to suggest, and that is, if force were so necessary for the suppo 
of true religion, as you make it, it is strange, God, who gave him p 
cepts about other things, should never reveal this to him, nor any be 
else, that I know. To this, you, who have confessed the ‘ Serij 
‘not to have given the magistrate this commission,’ must say, t 
18 plain enough in the commission that he has from the law of 
and so needed not any revelation, to instruct the mz : 
Tight he has to use force. I confess the magistrates ha’ 
in matters of religion, and have been as confidently 
upon it by their priests, as if they had as clear a 






































out that all the signifies nothing. But however doubtful you 
are in this, I am glad to find you so direct, in putting mens rejecting 
the true religion, upon the difficulty they have to ‘ mortify their lusts, 
‘which the true religion requires of them,’ and I desire you to re- 
member it in other places which I have occasion to mind you of it. 
“To conclude, That we may see the great advantage your cause will 
receive from that instance, you so much rely on, of the apostacy after 
the flood, I shall oppose another to it. You say, that ‘idolatry pre- 
*vailed in the world, in a few generations, almost to the utter exclusion 
*of the true religion, without any aid from force, or assistance of the 
‘powers in being, by reason of Toleration.’ And therefore, you 
think there is great reason to fear, that ‘the true religion would, by 
©Toleration, quickly be most effectually extirpated throughout the 
“world.” And I say, that after Christianity was received for the religion 
of the empire, that whilst political laws, and force, interposed in it, an 
horrible apostacy prevailed, to almost the utter exclusion of true re- 
ligion, and’ a general introducing of idolatry. And therefore I think 
there is ‘great reason to fear more harm than good, from the use of 
force in religion. 

This I think as good an argument against, as yours for, force, and 
Something better ; since what you build on is only presumed by you, 
not proved from history: whereas the matter of fact here is well 

* Known, nor will you deny it, when you consider the state of religion in 
Christendom under the assistance of that force, which you tell us 
succeeded and supplied the place of withdrawn miracles, which in 
your opinion, are so necessary in the absence of force, that you make 

_ that the reason of their continuance ; and tell us, they ‘ were continued 
till force could be had; not so much for evincing the truth of the 
“Christian religion, as to supply the want of the magistrate’s assist- 
fance.’ So that whenever force failed, there according to your hypo- 
thesis, are miracles to supply its want ; for without one of them, the 
true religion, if we may believe you, will soon be utterly extirpated ; 
what force, in the absence of miracles, produced in Christendom 
“several ages before the Reformation, is so well known, that it will be 
to find what service your way of arguing will do any but the 
take your argument in its full latitude, you say, but you say it 
at there was once a Toleration in the world to the 
ae $ *~ 
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almost utter extirpation of the true religion ; and. 
far as records authorize opinion, we may say force 
used in matters of religion, to the great prejudice of t 
and the professors of it. And there not being an ag@ 
shew me, upon a fair trial of an established nationa 











































the true religion was extirpated, or indaagered, so much as: 
by it: whereas there is no age, whereof we have sufficient hist 
judge of this matter, wherein it will not be easy to find that the 


| religion, and its followers, suffered by force, you will end 





instances, to prove the ill effects, or uselessness of Toleration, such :; 
the author proposed, which I challenge you to shew me was ever 
up in the world, or that the true religion suffered by it; and it is to the 
want of it, and the restraints and disadvantages the true religioi 
has laboured under, its so little spreading in the world will justly be 
imputed ; until, from better experiments, you have something to say 
against it. 
Our Saviour has promised that he will build his church on s 
fundamental truth, that he is ‘Christ the son of God; so that the 
‘gates of hell shall not prevail against it :’ and this I believe, though 
you tell us the true religion is not able to subsist without the assist- 
ance of force, when miracles cease. I do not remember that our 
Saviour any where promises any other assistance but that of 1 
Spirit, or gives his little flock any encouragement to 
countenance or help from the great men of the world, or the 
power of the magistrates, nor any where authorizes them to use it 
the support of his church; ‘not many wise men after the flesh, ne 
“many mighty, not many noble’ (1 Cor, i, 26), is the style of the 
Gospel; and I believe will be found to belong to all ages of the 
church militant, past and to come, as well as to the first: for God, 
St. Paul tells us, has chosen the ‘foolish things of the world’ to 
‘found the wise, and the weak things of the world to confound 
mighty ;’ and this not only till miracles ceased, but ever since, — 
be hated for Christ’s name sake, and by much tribulation to. 
“into the kingdom of heaven,’ has been the general and constant 
Of the people of God, as well as it seems to be the current 
the New Testament; which promises nothing of secular 
Breatness ; says nothing of ‘kings being nursing fathers, or q 
_ _hursing mothers ;’ which prophecy, whatever meaning it have, 
~ like our Saviour would not have omitted to support his church. ‘ 
_ Some hopes and assurance of such assistance, if it were to have 
_ accomplishment before his second coming; when Israel she 
_ in again, and with the Gentiles make up the fulness « his ¢ 
But the tenor of the New Testament is, ‘All | ny 
Jesus Christ, shall suffer persecution’ (2 Ti 
es ate a ry 
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these places, if they prove you cite them for, 
haf ne fail of finding the way of salvation, who secks it ay 
e ought; they do also prove, that a good life is the only way to seek 
‘as we ought; and that therefore, the magistrates, if they would put 
‘hen Apon seeking the way of salvation as they ought, should by their 
‘laws and penalties force them to a good life; a good conversation 
* being the surest and readiest way to a right understanding, And that 
iff dsirates will severely and impartially set themselves against 
* vies, h whiomsoever it is found, true religion will be spread wider— 
Than hitherto it has been by the imposition of creeds and ceremonies,’ 
To this you reply, ‘Whether 
*eeverely and impartially against what you suppose I call vice, or the 
“imposition of sound creeds and decent ceremonies, does more conduce 
"io the spreading the true religion, and rendering it fruitful in the lives 
‘of its professors, we need not examine; you confess, you think both 
‘together do best; and this you think is as much as needs be said to 
“that paragraph.’ If it had been put to you, whether a good living, or 
a good prebend would more conduce to the enlarging your tortune, I 
think it would be allowed you as no improper or unlikely answer, what 
you say here, ‘I think both together would do best ;’ but bere the case 
18 Otherwise: your thinking determines not the point: and other people 
Of equal authority, may, and I will answer for it, do, think otherwise: 
ut because I pretend to no authority, I will give you a reason, why 
your thinking is insufficient. You tell us, that ‘force is not a fit 
"means, where it is not necessary as well as useful;’ and you prove it 
fo be necessary, because there is no other means left. Nowif the 
severity of the magistrate, against what I call vice, will, as you will 
not deny, promote a good life, and that be the right way to seek the 
truths of religion, here is another means besides imposing of creeds 
“and ceremonies, to promote true religion, and therefore your argument 
for its necessity, because of no other means left, being gone, you 
tannot say ‘both together are best, when one of them being not 
necessary, is therefore, by your own confession, not to be used. 
- I having said, That if such an indirect and at a distance usefulness 
: sufficient to justify the use of force, the magistrate might make 
subjects eunuchs for the kingdom of heaven: you reply, that you 
I will not say castration is necessary, because you hope I 
edge, that marriage, and that grace which God denies to none 
k it, are sufficient for that purpose.’ And I hope you 








magistrates setting themselves 
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JOHN LOCKE ON TOLERATION, va 


ledge, that preaching, admonitions, and instructions, ids thot 

Pate: which God denies to none who seriously ask it, are suthe sent for : 

salvation. So that by this answer of yours, there heinig no more 

necessity of force to make men of the true religion, than there i of : 
wasiateate, 


castration to make men chaste, it will still remain that the ; 
















when he thinks fit, may, upon your principles, as well castrate mam ap 
make them chaste, as use force to make them embrace the (ewe hat 
must save them. § 

If castration be not necessary, ‘because marriage and Che grace ge 
‘God is sufficient,’ without it: nor will force be necessary, 
preaching and the grace of God is sufficient without i; amd tie, 8 
think, by your own rule, where you tell us, ‘Where there aze 
‘useful means, and some of them are sufficient withowt the mest, Giese 
"ig no necessity of using them all.’ So that you must ether quit gmur 
necessity of force, or take in castration too: which, howewer at muugiat 
not go down with the untractable and desperately perwemse anil 
obstinate people in these Western countries, yet is a doctime yom amay 
hope may meet with a better reception in the Otemam emapine, anil 
recommend you to some of my Mahometans. 

To my saying, ‘ If what we are apt to think useful, were thenoe dethe 
‘concluded so, we might be in danger to be obliged to beliewe the gome- 
‘tended miracles of the church of Rome, by your way of anges 
‘unless we will say, that which without impiety cannot be said hat 
‘the wise and benign Disposer and Governor of all things, does not ase 
fall useful means for promoting his own honour in the world, amd the 
‘good of souls.’ This, I think, will conclude as much for miracles as 
for force: you reply, ‘you think it will not; for in the place I imbendl, 
‘you speak not of useful, but of competent, Ze. sufficient means. Now 
‘competent or sufficient means are necessary: but you think no man 


‘will say that all useful means are so: and therefore papa od 








‘affirm, it cannot be said without impiety, that the wise and 
‘Disposer and Governor of all things has not furnished mankind with 
“competent means for the promoting his own honour in the world, and - 
“the good of souls; yet it is very agreeable with piety, and with trath | 
‘too, to say that he does not now use all useful means: because as _ 
‘none of his attributes obliges him to use more than sufficient means ;_ 
‘so he may use sufficient means, without using all useful means. For 
‘where there are many useful means, and some of them are sufficient 
without the rest, there is no necessity of them all. So that from 
; God’s not using miracles now, to promote the true religion, I canno 

_ conclude that he does not think them useful now, but only th 
,fises not think them necessary. And therefore, though w 
_JPt to think useful, were thence to be concluded so; yet 
Useful, be not likewise to be concluded n eces sar 

to fear that we should be obliged to believe 




























‘a degree of outward fore 
and necessary use for the advancing these ends, as taking the 
as we find it, you say, you think it appears to be; then it must 
“be acknowledged there is a right somewhere to use it for the advanc- 
‘ing those ends; unless we will say, what without impiety cannot be 
‘ said, that the wise and benign Disposer of all things, has not furnished 
‘mankind with competent means for the promoting his own honour in 
“the world, and the good of souls.’ What, I beseech you, now is the sum 
_of this argument, but this, ‘force is of great and ne cessary use ; there- 
‘fore the wise and benign Disposer of all things, w ho will not leave 
‘mankind unfurnished, which it would be impiety to say, of competent 
‘means for the promoting his honour in the world, and the good of 
‘souls, has given somewhere a right to use it?’ 
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Tet us try it now, ‘whether it will not do as well for miracles, 
€Miracles are of great and necessary use, as great and necessary at 


“east as force, therefore the wise and benign Disposer of all things, 
‘who will not leave mankind unfurnished, which it would be impiety 
‘to say, of competent means for the promoting his honour in the 
‘world, and the good of souls,’ has given somewhere a power of 
miracles, I ask you, when I in the second Letter used your own 
words, applied to miracles instead of force, would they not conclude 
then as well for miracles as for force. For you must remember there 
was not then in all your scheme one word of miracles to supply the 
place of force. Force alone was mentioned, force alone was necessary, 
all was laid on force. Nor was it easy to divine, that miracles should 
be taken in, to mend the defects of your hypothesis, which in your 
answer to me, you now have done, and I easily allow it, without hold- 
ing you to any thing you have said, and shall always do so, For 
seeking truth, and not triumph, as you frequently suggest, I shall 
always take your hypothesis as you plese to reform it, and either 
embrace it, or shew you why I do not. 

Let us see therefore, whether this argument will do any better now 
"your scheme is mended, and you make force or miracles necessary. If 
force or miracles are ‘of great and necessary use for the promoting 
‘true religion, and the salvation of souls, then it must be acknowledged 
‘that there is somewhere a right to use the one, or a power to do the 
‘other, for the advancing those ends; unless we will say, what with- 
y cannot be said, that the wise and benign Disposer and 
of all things has not furnished mankind with competent 








ce tate ; a 





x the promoting his own honour, and the good of souls.’ 
















used this good English word competent, I pity you: if you: 


of talking, though it be not altogether so clear, yet it so. 
in you, that it is hard to judge, whether it be art or natur 









From whence it will follow, if your argument be gor 
have not a right to use force, there still we are tu” 
unless we will say, etc. Now where the magistrates ar the tr 
religion, there by this part of your scheme, there is a ri in no body 
to use force; for if they were, what need of miracles, as you tell us 
there was, in the first ages of Christianity, to supply that want? Since 
the magistrates, who were of false religions then, were furnished 1 
as much right, if that were enough, as they are now. So that where 
the magistrates are of false religions, there you must, upon your 
principles, affirm miracles are still to supply the want of force ; “unless: 
‘you will say, what without impiety cannot be said, that the wise 
‘and benign Disposer and Governor of all things, hath not fur- ~~ 
‘nished mankind with competent means for the promoting his own 
‘honour in the world, and the good of souls.’ Now how far this will 
favour the pretences of the church of Rome to miracles in the East 
and West-Indies, and other parts not under popish governments, you 
were best to consider. This is evident, that in all countries where the 
true religion is not received for the religion of the state, and supported 
and encouraged by the laws of it, you must allow miracles to be as 
necessary now, as ever they were any where in the world, for the 
supply of the want of force, before the magistrates were Christians 
And then what advantage your doctrine gives to the church of Rome, 
is very visible. For they, like you, supposing theirs the only true 
religion, are supplied by you with this argument for it, viz, That the 
‘true religion will not prevail by its own light and strength, without ~~ 
‘the assistance of miracles or authority, Which are the competent 
‘means, which, without impiety, it cannot be said, that the wise and 
‘benign Disposer and’ Governor of all things has not furnished mam= 
‘kind with’ From whence they will not think it hard to draw this 
consequence; that therefore the wise and benign Governor of all 
things, has continued in their church the power of miracles, which 
yours does not so much as pretend to, to supply the want of the 
magistrate’s assistance, where that cannot be had to make the true fi 
religion prevail. And if a Papist should press you with this argument, — 
T would gladly know what you would reply to him. va 
Though this be enough to make good what I said, yet since I 

truth, more than my own justification, let us examine a little, what 
is you here say of ‘competent means. Competent means, you say, 
‘are necessary ; but you think no man will say, all useful means are 
so If you think you speak plain, clear, determined sense, when you 











skill, I send you to my Pagans and Mahometans. But this 


what do you mean by ‘mankind’s being 












is 
ompetent means, or your moderate force not to be that 
‘competent means: since whatever right the magistrates may 
had any where to use it, wherever it has not been used, let the 
be what it will that kept this means from being used, there the 
ple have been destitute of that means. 
~ But you will think there is little reason to complain of obscurity, 
“you having abundantly explained what you mean by competent, in 
saying competent, ze. sufficient means. So that we have nothing to 
‘do but to find out what you mean by sufficient : and the meaning of 
that word, in your use of it, you happily give us in these following, 
_ *What does any man mean by sufficient evidence, but such as will 
certainly win assent wherever it is duly considered?’ Apply this to 
_ your means, and then tell me, whether your force be such competent, 
 #e. sufficient means, that it certainly produced embracing the truth, 
wherever it was duly, ze. your way applied ; if it did not, it is plain 
itis not your competent sufficient means, and so the world, without 
{ any such imputation to the Divine wisdom and benignity, might be 
without it) If you will say it was sufficient, and did produce that end 
"wherever it was applied, I desire you then to tell me whether mankind 
“hath been always furnished with competent means. You have it now 
in your choice, either to talk impiously, or renounce force, and disown 
“it to be competent means ; one of the two do not see how, by your 
Own argument, you can avoid. 
But to lay by your competent and sufficient means, and to ease you 
“of the uncertainty and difficulty you will be in to determine what is so, 
im respect of mankind : I suppose it will be little less ‘impious to say, 
hat the wise and benign Disposer and Governor hath not furnished 
ankind with necessary means, as to say he hath not furnished them 
h competent means.’ Now, Sir, if your moderate penalties, and 

































the true religion? For unless you can say, that your 
» penalties have been constantly made use of in the world 
rt and encouragement of the true religion, and to bring 
‘since the withdrawing of miracles, you must confess, 
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r you put it, you must acknowledge mankind to be 







your scheme ; and I hope the due consideration of it will make you 


~ to use force, for so you ought to put it, but you rather chuse, a 
~ to your ordinary way, to use general and doubtful words 5 
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that not only some countries, which yet were enough against you, but 
mankind in general, lave been unfurnished of the ‘necessary means 
‘for the promoting the honour of God in the world, and ‘the salvation — 
‘of mens souls.’ This argument out of your own mouth, were there 
no other, is sufficient to shew the weakness and unreasonableness of — - 


cautious another time, how you intitle the wisdom and benignity 
of God to the support of what you once fancy to be of great and — 
necessary use. Bt 
I having thereupon said, ‘ Let us not therefore be more wise than 
“our Maker in that stupendous and supernatural work of our salvation, 
* The Scripture,’ ete. : 
You reply, ‘Though the work of our salvation be, as I justly call it, * 
“stupendous and supernatural ; yet you suppose no sober man doubts, 5 
‘put it both admits and ordinarily requires the use of natural and 
‘human means, in subordination to that grace which works it,’ 
If you had taken notice of these immediately following words OP 
‘mine, ‘The Scripture that reveals it to us, contains all that we cam 
‘know or do, in order to it ; and where that is silent, it is presumption 
‘in us to direct ;? you would not have thought what you here saya 
sufficient answer: for though God does make use of natural and ae 
human means in subordination to grace, yet it is not for man to mi z 
use of ahy means, in subordination to his grace, which God has * 
appointed, out of a conceit it may do some service indirectly and at 
a distance. Por 
The whole covenant and work of grace, is the contrivance of God's 
infinite wisdom. What it is, and by what means he will dispense his 
grace, is known to us by revelation only ; which is so little suited tO 
human wisdom, that the apostle calls it ‘the foolishness of preaching.” 
In the Scripture is contaified all that revelation, and all things neces- | 
sary for that work, all the means of grace ; there God has declared _ 
all what he would have done for the salvation of souls; and if he had 
thought force necessary to be joined with the foolishness of preaching, — 
no doubt but he would somewhere or other have revealed it, and not 
have left it to the wisdom of man: which how disproportioned and 
opposite it is to the ways and wisdom of God in the gospel, and how 
unfit to be trusted in the business of salvation, you may see, “Con i, 
from verse 17, to the end, ae 
‘The work of grace admits, and ordinarily requires the use of, 
‘natural and human means.’ I deny it not: let us now hear your 
inference; ‘Therefore till I have shewn that no penal laws, that ean 
‘made, can do any service towards the salvation of mens souls sub- 
‘ ordination to God’s grace, or that God has forbidden the n ' 


































for the salvation of souls. I suppose you mean expressly forbidden, 
for else I might think these words, ‘{Who has required this at your 
~ *hands?*] a sufficient prohibition of it. The sum of your argument 
PAG, ‘what cannot be shewed not to do any service, may be used asa 
¢human means in subordination to grace, in the works of salvation.’ 
To which I reply, That what may, through the grace of God, some- 
times do some service, cannot, without a farther warrant from revela- 
tion than such uSefulness, be required, or made use of as a sub- 
; ordinate means to grace. For if so, then auricular confession, penance, 
pilgrimages, processions, etc., which no body can shew do not ever do 
any sérvice, at least indirectly and at a distance, towards the salvation 
of souls, may all be justified. 

Tt is not enough that it cannot be shewn that it cannot do any 
Service to justify its usefulness; for what is there that may not, in- 
directly and at a distance, or by accident, do some service? To shew 
that it is a human means, that God has no where appointed, in sub- 
ordination to grace, in the supernatural work of salvation, is enough 
q prove it an unwarrantable boldness to use it: and much more so 
in\the present case of force, which, if put into the magistrate’s hands 


























ilstian magistrates; it is more natural to conclude, were there 
ning else in the case but the silence of Scripture, that the Christian 
istrate has no such power, because he has no such commission 
)where in the gospel, wherein all things are appointed necessary 

ation; than that there was so clear a commission given to all 
5 s by the law of nature, that it is necessary to shew a pro- 
ion from revelation, if one will deny Christian magistrates to 
that power. Since the commission of the law of nature to magis- 
tes, being only that general one, of doing good according to the 
t of their judgments: if that extends to the use of force in matters 
f religion, it will abundantly more oppose than promote the true 
if force in the case has any efficacy at all, and so do more 
good; which though it shews not, what you here demand, 
inot do any service towards the salvation of mens souls, 
‘be shewn of any thing; yet it shews the disservice 
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for instructing all men in the truth, we can 
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it does, so much more, than any service can be expected from dt 
es it can never be proved, that God has given power to magis- 
rates to use i issi i . 
ae t by the commission they have of doing good, from the 
, But whilst you tell me, ‘Till I have shewn that force and penalties 
cannot do any service towards the salvation of souls, there will be no 
occasion for the caution I give you,’ not to be wiser than our Maker 
in that stupendous and supernatural work, you have forgot your own, 
confession, that it is not enough to authorize the use of force, that it | 
may be useful, if it be not also necessary. And when you pio prove 
such things necessary, which though it cannot be shewn, never upon 
any occasion, to do any service ; yet may be, and is abundantly shewn 
to do so little service, and so uncertainly, that if it be used, it will, if it, | 
has any efficacy, do more harm than good: if you can T say, prove | 
such a means as that necessary, I think I may yield you the cause. / 
But the use of it has so much certain harm, and so little and uncertain 
good in it, that it can never be supposed included or intended in the 
general commission to the magistrates, of doing good ; which may serve es 
for an answer to your next paragraph, be . 
Only let me take notice, that you here make this commission of the 
law of nature to extend the use of force, only to ‘induce those, who 
would not otherwise, to hear what may and ought to move ieee to 
‘embrace the truth.” They have heard all that is offered to move them 
to embrace, 2, ¢. believe, but are not moved : is the magistrate by the 
law of nature commissioned to punish them for what is not in their 
power? for faith is the gift of God, and not in a man’s power : or is 
the magistrate commissioned by the law of nature, which impo i 
him in general, only to do them good? Is he, I say, commissioned ‘t 
make them lie, and profess that which they do not believe ? And is P 
this for their good? If heepunish them till they embrace, 2 ¢ believe, ya 
he punishes them for what is not in their power ; if till they embrace, — | 
4. é. barely profess, he punishes them for what is not for their good :,to. ta 
neither of which, can he be commissioned by the law of nature. a 
; To my saying, ‘ Till you can shew us a commission in ipture, it 
‘will be fit for us to obey that precept of the Gospel (Mark iv. 24), 
which bids us take heed what we hear” You reply, That this ‘you ioe 
Suppose is only intended for the vulgar reader; for it ought tobe 
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‘rendered, Attend to what you hear 3? which Grotius, - 
What if I or my readers so not so Fai tea ee ither 
the Greek original, or Grotius’s Latin comment? Orif we 
to be blamed for understanding the Scripture in that sé 
the national, #.e. as you say, the true, religion authoriz 
tell us, would be a fault in us if we did not believe? 

For if, as you suppose, there be sufficient provision. 
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differ from the true church, when you think fit, and 


T purpose. ‘ She says, Take heed what you hear ;’ but 

say, the true sense is, ‘Attend to what you hear.’ Methinks you 
/not be at such variance with dissenters ; for after all, NOTHING 
LIKE A NONCONFORMIST AS A CONFORMIST. Though it be 
ainly ‘every one’s right to understand the Scripture in that sense 


* ‘ine ciples, can depart from that which the Church of England has 
yen it; but you, I find, when you think fit, take that liberty; and 
liberty as that, would, I think, satisfy all the dissenters in 


n that tenth to the Peingas, were died ing that the Gentiles were pro- 
vided with all things necessary to salvation, as well as the Jews ; and 
hat by having men sent to them to preach the Gospel, that provision 

le; what you say in the two next paragraphs will shew us, that 
erstand, that the Greek word dxoy, signifies both hearing and 
but does no more answer the force of those two verses, against 
if you had spared all you said with your Greek criticism. 
words of St. Paul are these; ‘ How then shall they call on himon 

‘ om they have not believed? And how shall they believe in him of 

fhom they have not heard? And how shall they hear without a 
eacher? And how shall they preach, except they be sent? Sothen 

ith cometh by hearing, and hearing by the word of God,’ (Rom. x. 

‘4, 15,17.) In this deduction of the means of Propagating the Gospel, 
well suppose St. Paul would have put in miracles or penalties, 
ay, one of them had been necessary, But whether or no 
ader will think St. Paul set down in that place all necessary 
IT know not ; but this, I am confident, he will think, that the 
: does ; and then I ask, Whether there be in it one word 
to bring men to be Christians, or to hearken to the 
vation, offered in the Gospel ? 


ae ge reasons best known to himself, 


You answer, ‘If he would — 
e ceased, as fsseesnode 


ca adv told us 80.” ; 
_ shall need to say nothing more here ‘but to yi 


‘would have told us so.” I shall in few word bares me 
You first suppose force necessary to compel men to 
upon suppose the magistrate invested with a power to com 
hear, and from thence peremptorily declare, that if God woul 
force used, he would have told us so. You suppose also, that = 
be only moderate force. Now may we not ask one, that sees so far of 
the council of the Almighty, that he can positively say what he wi 
or would not have, to tell us, whether it be not as probable that 
who knows the temper of man that he has made, who knows how 
he is not to spare any degree of force when he believes he has a com- 
mission to compel men to do any thing in their power, and who foe 
also how prone man is to think it reasonable to do so: whether, I say, 
it is not as probable that God, if he would have the magistrate to use ~~ 
none but moderate force to comptl men to hear, would also have told ee 
us so? Fathers are not more apt than magistrates to strain their power 
beyond what is convenient for the education of their children ; and yet 
it has pleased God to tell them in the New Testament, of this modera- 
tion, by a precept more than once repeated. 
To my demanding, ‘ What if God would have men left to their ; 
jdom i in this point, if they will hear, or if they will forbear ; will 
‘constrain them? Thus we are sure he did with his own people, t 
You answer, ‘ But those words, whether they will hear, or bates 
‘ will forbear, which we find thrice used in the prophet Ezekiel, 
‘nothing at all to my purpose. For by hearing there, no man uni 
* stands the bare giving an ear to what was to be preached, nor yet | 
‘considering it only ; but the compre with it, and obeying it, de- 
‘cording to the paraphrase which Grotius gives of the words.’ Me- 
thinks, for this once, you might have allowed me to have hit = 
something to the purpose, you having denied me it in so many 
places : if it were but for pity, and one other reason; which is, 
have to say against it, is, that ‘by hearing there, no man undyi 
‘stands the bare giving an ear to what was to be preached, nor yet { 
‘considering it, but the complying with it, and obeying it’ Tf Tm : 
remember not, your hy pothesis pretends the use of force to be not — 
barely to make men give an ear, nor yet to consider, but to make h 
consider as they ought, z. é. SO aS not to reject ; and therefore, 
this text out of Ezekiel, be nothing to the purpose against bare 
an ear, yet if you please, let it stand as if it were to the} purpose 


your hypothesis, till you can find some other answer to it 
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bot nel’ the pains to turn to Acts 
read these words, ‘And some | beli el 
s eved 











































mn. thus, ‘It is evident that these jam have not sought the ae 
matter, with that application of mind, and freedom of Judg- 
it which was requisite, whilst they suffered their lusts and passions 
sit in judgment, and manage the enquiry. The impressions of 
ucation, the reverence and admiration of persons, worldly respects, 
id the like incompetent motives, have determined them. Now if 
be the case ; if these men are averse to a due consideration of 
, Where they are most concerned to use it, WHAT MEANS IS 
ERE LEFT (besides the grace of God) to reduce them out of the 
ing Way they are in, but to lay thorns and briars in it?’ Would 
“you not think this a good argument to shew the necessity of using 
and penalties upon these men in the Acts, who refused to be 
ght to enrbrace the true religion upon the preaching of St. Paul? 
"or what other means was left, what human method could be used, to 
“bring t them to make a wiser and more rational choice, but laying such 
enalties upon them as might balance the weight of such pn 
ich inclined them to prefer a false way before the true?’ Tell me, I 
ech you, would you not, had you been a Christian magistrate in 
se days, have thought yourself obliged to try, by force, ‘to over- 
n e the weight of those prejudices which ‘ inclined them to prefer 
¢ way to the true?’ For there was no other human means left ; 
that be not enough to prove the necessity of using it, you have 
roof « of any necessity of force at all. 
you would have laid penalties upon them, I ask you, what if God, 
asons best known to himself, thought it not necessary to use any 
1 means but preaching and persuasion? You have a ready 
there is no other human means but force, and some other 
s besides preaching is necessary, ¢.¢. in your opinion: 
it your authority should carry it? For as to miracles, 
hink : fit to rank them amongst human means or no ; or 
9 there were any shewed to these unbelieving Jews, to 
n ‘force, I guess, i in this case, you will not be much 
you suppose ; though to one unbiassed, ba reads | 
tesa Tan liste t Ste 



























a3 Paul mia, be ts parted wth them, haa dene no miracles am 





But you have, at the close of the parsgmioh anfone-nq provided a = 
salvo for all, in telling us, ‘However the penalties you defend, are 1 not 
“such as can any way be pretended to take away mens freedom i in this 
‘point.’ The question is, whether there be a necessity of using other — 
human means but preaching, for the bringing men to embrace the 
truth that must save them; and whether force be it? God himself : 
seems, in the places quoted, and others, to teach us, that he would ~ 
have men left to their freedom from any constraint of force in that 
point; and you answer, ‘The penalties you defend are not such as cam 
‘any ways be pretended to take away mens freedom in this point’ 
Tell us what you mean by these words of yours, ‘take away mens 
‘freedom in this point ;’ and then apply it. I think it pretty hard to 
use penalties and force to any man, without taking away his freedom Be 
from penalties and force. Farther, the penalties you think necessary, Bake 
if we may believe you yourself, are to ‘be such as may balance the oe 
‘weight of those prejudices, which incline men to prefer a false way i 
‘before a true; whether these be such as you will defend,is another 
question. This, I think, is to be made plain, that you must go beyond 
the lower degrees of force and moderate penalties, to balance those 
prejudices, 

To my saying, ‘ That the method of the Gospel is to pray and be- 
‘seech, and that if God had thought it necessary to have men punished 
‘to make them give ear, he could have called magistrates to be_ 
‘spreaders of the Gospel, as well as poor fishermen, or Paul a ine 





‘cutor, who yet wanted not power to punish Ananias and Sapphi 
‘and the incestuous Corinthian.’ You reply, ‘Though it be the m 
‘thod of the Gospel, for the ministers of it to pray and beseech me 
‘yet it appears from my own words here, both that punishments m: 
‘be sometimes necessary ; and that punishing g, and that even by thos} 
‘who are to pray and beseech, is consistent with that method,’ I fe 
Sir, you so greedily lay hold upon any examples of punishment, whi 
on any account they come in your way, that you give yourself n 
liberty to consider whether they are for your purpose or no; or els 
you would scarce infer, as you do from my words, that in your ¢ 
‘punishments may be sometimes necessary.’ Ananias and Sapphira | 
were punished ; ‘therefore it appears, say you, that punishments may 
‘be sometimes necessary.’ For what, 1 beseech you? For the only 
end, you say, punishments are useful in religion, de. to make m 
consider, So that Ananias and Sapphira were struck dead ; for what 
end? To make them consider. If you had given yourself the leisure 
to have reflected on this, and the other instance of the ~ 
Corinthian, it is possible you would have found neither 


























ta 
to your other inferences from my words, viz. ‘ That punishing, 
that even by those who are, as ambassadors, to pray and beseech, 
‘is consistent with that method :’ when they can do it as the Apostles 
did, by the immediate direction and assistance of the Spirit of God, 
T shall easily allow it to be consistent with the method of the Gospel. 
Tf that will not content you, it is plain, you have an itch to be hand- 
ling the secular sword ; and since Christ has not given you the power 
you desire, you would be executing the magistrate’s pretended com- 
mission from the law of nature. One thing more let me mind you of, 
and that is, that if, from the punishments of Ananias and Sapphira, 
and the incestuous Corinthian, you can infer a necessity of punish- 
ment to make men consider, it will follow that there was a necessity 
of punishment to make men consider, notwithstanding miracles; which 
Cannot therefore be supposed, to supply the want of punishments. 

To my asking, ‘ What if God, foreseeing this force would be in the 
/ hands of men, as passionate, as humoursome, as liable to prejudice 
“and error, as the rest of their brethren, did not think it a proper 
‘means to bring men into the right way? You reply, ‘ But if there be 
any thing of an argument in this, it proves that there ought to be no 
“civil government in the world; and so proving too much, proves 
nothing at all.’ This you say; but you being one of those mortals 
ich is liable to error as well as your brethren, you cannot expect it 
be received for infallible truth, till you have proved it; and that 
fou will never do, till you can shew, that there is as absolute a neces- 
ity of force in the magistrate’s hands for the salvation of souls, as 
there is of force in the magistrate’s hands for the preservation of civil 
society; and next, till you have proved that force, in the hands of 
N, aS passionate and humoursome, or liable to prejudice and error 
as their brethren, would contribute as much to the bringing men, and 
_ keeping them in the right way to salvation, as it does to the support 

vil society, and the keeping men at peace in it. 

_ Where men cannot live together without mutual injuries, not to be 
1 without force, reason has taught them to seek a remedy in 
it, which always places power somewhere in the society to 
punish such injuries ; which power, whether placed in the 
#r some chosen by the community to govern it, must 
‘men; and where, as in societies of civilized and 
form of the government places this power out of 
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the community itself, it is unavoidable, that out of men, such as they 
are, some should be made magistrates, and have coercive power or 
force put into their hands, to govern and direct the “society for the 
public good; without which force, so placed in the hands of men, there 
could be no civil society, nor the ends for which it is instituted, to any 
degree attained. And thus government is the will of God. 

It is the will of God also, that men should be saved ; but to this, it 
is not necessary that force or coactive power should be put into mens 
hands; because God Can, and hath provided other means to bring men 
to salvation: to which, you indeed suppose, but can never prove force 
necessary. ‘ 

The passions, humours, liableness to prejudices and errors, common 
to magistrates with other men, do not render force in their hands so 
dangerous and unuseful, to the ends of society, which is the public 
peace, as to the ends of religion, which is the salvation of mens souls. 
For though men of all ranks could be content to have their own 
humours, passions, and prejudices satisfied, yet when they come to 
make laws, which are to direct their force in civil matters, they are 
driven to oppose their laws to the humours, passions, and prejudices 
of men in general, whereby their own come to be restrained : for if 
law-makers, in making of laws, did not direct them against the irregu- 
lar humours, prejudices, and passions of men, which are apt to mislead 
them: if they did not endeavour with their best judgment, to bring 
men from their humours and passions, to the obedience and practice — 
of right reason ; the society could not subsist, and so they themselves 
would be in danger to lose their station in it, and be exposed to t 
unrestrained humours, passions, and violence of others. And hene 
it comes, that be men as humoursome, passionate, and prejudiced 
they will, they are still by their own interest obliged to make use 
their best skill, and with their most unprejudiced and sedatest thoughts 
take care of the government, and endeavour to preserve the 
wealth ; and therefore, notwithstanding their humours and passio! 
their liableness to error and prejudice, they do provide pretty well 
the support of society, and the power in their hands is of use to 
maintenance of it. 

But in matters of religion it is quite otherwise ; you had told us, 
about the latter end of your ‘Argument,’ how liable men were in chus- he 
ing their religion, to be misled by humour, passion, and prejudice sand 
therefore, it was not fit that in a business of such concernment they 
should be left to themselves; and hence, in this matter of relig 
you would have them subjected to the coactive power of the 
But this contrivance is visibly of no advantage to the true religion, nor 
can serve at all to secure men from a wrong choice, For the magis- 
trates, by their humours, prejudices, and passions, which they are born — 
to like other men, being as liable, and likely to be ‘misled in the cho 
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we may say, that God w, that whatever commission one 
had by the law of nature, all magistrates had : and that 
sion, if there were any such, could be only to use their coactive 
power to bring men to the religion they believed to be true, whether it 
were really the true or no: and therefore I shall, without taking away 
nt out of the world, or so much as questioning it, still think 
this a reasonable question ; ‘ What if God, foreseeing this force would 
‘be in the hands of men, as passionate, as humoursome, as liable to 
‘prejudice and error, as the rest of their brethren, did not think it a 
‘proper means, in such hands, to bring men into the right way ?” And 
that it needs a better answer than you have given to it: and therefore, 
you might have spared the pains you have taken in this paragraph, to 
prove that the magistrates, being liable as mu h as other men to hu- 
& mour, prejudice, passion, and error, makes not force, in his hand, 
. wholly unserviceable to the administration of civil government. Which 
q js what nobody denies: and you would have better employed it to 
: prove, that if the magistrate’s being as liable to passion, humour, pre- 
judice, and error, as other men, made force, in his hands, improper to 
bring men to the true religion, this would take away government out 
pf the world; which is a consequence, I think, I may deny. 
tie To which let me now add, what if God foresaw, that if force, of any 
tind or degree whatsoever, were allowed in behalf of truth, it would be 
used by erring, passionate, prejudiced men, to the restraint and ruin of 
truth, as constant experience in all ages has shewn, and therefore com- 
“manded that the tares should be suffered to grow with the wheat, till 
the harvest, when the infallible Judge shall sever them. That parable 
of our Saviour’s plainly tells us, if force were once permitted, even in 
favour of the true religion, what mischief it was like to do in the mis- 
ication of it, by forward, busy, mistaken men, and therefore he 
‘wholly forbid it; and yet, I hope, this does not take away civil govern- 
ment out of the world. ~ 
To my demanding, ‘What if there be other means?’ and saying, 
eo Ses ceases to be necessary upon that account, that there is no 
‘other means left; for the grace of God is another means.’ You an- 
‘That ‘though the grace of God is another means, yet it is none 
ns of which you were speaking in the place I refer to, which 
who reads that paragraph, will find to be only human means.’ 
you were endeavouring to prove force necessary to bring 
religion, as appears ; and there having dilated for four 


as the true? 
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or five pages together upon the ‘carelessness, prejudices, passions, 
*justs, impressions of aineakon, worldly respects, and ‘other: thei 
causes, which you think mislead and keep men from the true gion, 
you at last, conclude force necessary to bring men to it, because 
nitions and intreaties not prevailing, there is no other means left. — 4 
this, grace being instanced in as another means, you tell us here you 
mean no other human means left. So that to prove force necessary, 
you must prove that God would have other human means used besides — 
praying, preaching, persuasion, and instruction ; and for this, you will 
need to bring a plain direction from revelation for your moderate 
nishments ; unless you will pretend to know, by your own write 3 
wisdom, what means God has made necessary ; without which, those 
whom he hath foreknown and predestinated, and will in his good tim 
call (Romans viii. 29), by such means as he thinks fit, accordin, ‘6 
his purpose, cannot be brought into the way of salvation: Petia 
you have some warrant we know not of, to enter thus boldly into Fs 
counsel of God; without which, in another man, a modest Ch isti 
pr be apt to think it presumption. ’ ges 

ou say, there are many who are not vai i 
treaties, and exhortations, to embrace the bbe Bes a 
to be done? ‘Some degrees of force are necessary’ to be used. Wh ° 
Because there is no other human means left. Many are not aiid 
on by your moderate force; What then is to be done? Ghali 
degrees of force are necessary, because there is no other human means 
left. No, say you, God has made moderate force necessary, becat 
there is no other human means left where preaching and intel will 
not prevail: but he has not made greater degrees of force nec - 
because there is no other human means left where moderate fo mn 
notprevail. So that your rule changing, where the reason wh 
the same, we must conclude we have some way of judgin tenia 
the purposes and ways of the Almighty in the work of rrr | 
every one understands not. You would not else, upon so slight ground t | 
as you have yet produced for it, which is nothing but ima- 
gination, make force, your moderate force, so necess ae yu bring a 
in question the wisdom and bounty of the Digposie and G baie : 
all things, as if he ‘had not furnished mankind with com “a : ee 
for the promoting his own honour in the world, and the eootes souls if 
your moderate force were wanting to bring them to the true religion = 
Whereas you know, that most of the nations of the world always were 4 
destitute of this human means to bring them to the true religion. Aa 
I imagine you would be put to it, to name me one now, that! 
nished with it, 3 
Besides, if you please to remember what you say in the 























, and exhortation, 7° 
to use ; they have a ion from God, and may expect his 

* ing and the assistance of his grace ; but to suppose, when they 
~ are used and prevail not, that force is necessary, because these are not 
Gia t, is to exclude grace, and ascribe this work to human means ; 
as in effect you do, when you call force competent and sufficient means, 

as you have done. For if bare preaching, by the assistance of grace, 
can and will certainly prevail: and moderate penalties, as you confess, 
or any kind of force, without the assistance of grace, can do nothing, 
how can you say, that force is in any case a more necessary, Or a more 

~ competent, or sufficient means, than bare preaching and instruction? 
unless you can shew us, that God hath promised the co-operation and 
assistance of his grace to force, and not to pre aching ? The contrary 

_ whereof, has more of appearance. Preaching and persuasion are not 
competent means, you say ; Why? because, without the co-operation 

Of grace, they can do nothing: but by the assistance of grace, they 
¢an prevail even without force. Force too, without grace, you acknow- 
ledge can do nothing ; but joined with preaching and grace, it can 
prevail. What then, I pray, is it a more competent means than 
preaching, or why necessary, where preaching prevails not? since it 


can do nothing without that, which, if joined to preaching, can make 

i ectual without it. 
 Prsebingfectv! may be true however, that when admonitions and 
“intreaties fail, there is no HUMAN means left but penalties, to bring 
- ‘prejudiced persons to hear and consider what may convince them of 
*their errors, and discover the truth to them : and then penalties will 
“be necessary in respect to that end, as a HUMAN means,’ Let it be 
true or not true, that when intreaties, etc. fail, there is no HUMAN 
means left but penalties: your inference I deny, that then penalties 
will be necessary as a HUMAN means. For I ask you, since you lay 
- 80 much stress to so little purpose on HUMAN means, is some human 
‘Means necessary? if that be your meaning, you have human means in 
_ the case, viz. admonitions, intreaties, being instant in season and out 
of season. I ask you again, Are penalties necessary because the end 
could not be obtained by preaching, without them? that you cannot 
ay, for grace co-operating with preaching will prevail ; are penalties 
‘then necessary, as sure to produce that end? nor so are they neces- 
_ ‘Saty ; for without the assistance of grace, you confess, they can do 
ig. So that penalties, neither as human means, nor as any 
are at all necessary. And now you may understand what I 
ety that the grace of God is the only means, which is 





















‘the enquiry of your next paragraph, viz. this I intend, that i 
only efficacious means, without which all human means is 





I see no ground you have to think I intended, that it excludes 
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You tell me, If by it ‘1 intend that it does either always or ordinarily 
‘exclude all other means ; you see no ground I have to say it” And 


other means that God in his goodness will be pleased to make use of 
but this I intend by it, and this, I think, I have ground to say, that. 
excludes all the human means of force from being necessary, or § 
much as lawful to be used, unless God hath required it by some more 
authentick declaration than your bare saying’ or imagining it is neces- 
sary. And you must have more than human confidence, if you con- ; 
tinue to mix this poor and human contrivance of yours with the rf 
wisdom and council of God in the work of salvation ; since he having : 
declared the means and methods to be used for the saving mens souls, __ 
has in the revelation of the Gospel, by your own confession, prescribed v 
no such human means, 

To my saying, ‘God alone can open the ear that it may hear, and 
‘open the heart that it may understand.’ You reply, ‘But by your 
‘favour, this does not prove that he makes use of no means in doing 
‘of it’ Nor needs it : it is enough for me, if it proves, that if preach- 
ing and instruction doth not open the ear, or the heart, it is not neces- 
Sary any one should try his strength with a hammer or an auger. Man 
is not in this business, where no means can be effectual, without the 
assistance and co-operation of his grace, to make use of any means 
which God hath not prescribed. You here set up a way of propagating 
Christianity according to your fancy, and tell us how you would have 
the work of the Gospel carried on ; you commission the magistrate by 
the arguments of congruity ; you find an efficacy in punishment to- 
wards the converting of men: you limit the force, to be used to low 
and moderate degrees; and to countries where sufficient means of 
instruction are provided by the law. And where the magistrate’s reli- 
gion is the true, ze. where it pleases you; and all this without any 
direction from God, or any authority so much as pretended from the 
Gospel; and without its being truly for the propagation of Christianity, 
but only so much of it as you think fit, and what else you are pleased 
to join to it. Why else, in the religion you are content to have estab- 
lished by law, and promoted by penalties, is any thing more or less 
required, than is expressly contained in the New Testament? MER 

This indeed is well suited to any one who would have a power of 
punishing those that differ from his opinion, and would have 3 i 
compelled to conformity in England. But in this your fair c an 
what becomes of the rest of mankind, left to wander in 
of this Goshen, who neither have, nor, according to your 
have, your necessary means of force and penalties to 
embrace the truth that must save them ; for if 













ie fe pe not as man’s thoughts, nor his ways as man’s ways, 
ee .) And it may abate any one’s confidence of the necessity 
a or grape not receiving our Saviour, or his religion, 
— — A t € power of miracles were told, that ‘they knew 
An manner of spirit they were of,” when they would have com- 
manded down fire from heaven, (Luke ix. 55.) But you do well to 
= to have the church you are of, supported by force and 
. S, _— becomes of the ‘propagation of the Gospel, or the 
mvation of mens souls, in other parts of the world. as , 
within your hypothesis. s 
Tn your next paragraph, to prove that God does bless the use of 
es oy ~ suppose I mean, by the words you there cite, that 
al pa e has ¥ ground to hope that God will bless any penalties 
oa — “a bring men to hear and consider the doctrine of 
oan soe “ (w Ms is the same thing) that God does not (at least 
an "a » : sw his grace and assistance to them who are 
Pe = uch penalties to hear and consider that doctrine, to 
them to hear and consider it as they ought, Ze. so 

















not coming 








‘ ; = 
: moved heartily to embrace it’ Yo i tothe 
a ‘ u tell me, ‘If e my meaning. 
ee Osha te to e this be my meaning, 
% ; you, whether they that are so br 

to believe the Gospel or not ? 


true, you shall only desire me to tell 
re to se and consider, are bound 
; ; Say there are; (and you suppose 
_ a ow i) then it evidently -follows, duit God. eer 
cea, “o seem senicts Is requisite té enable them to believe 

“sa Pa g ee atent that grace it is impossible for them to 
gph on okey y cannot be bound to believe what it is impossible 
a ve. To which, I shall only answer, that by this 
a on. a” it is evident, that wherever due penalties have 
ae | Sef — tell us are sufficient and competent means, 
sf Sng fe esa - “pene as they ought, there all men were 
egies 8 ay Serta whether you will resolve with 
a ee will be to me indifferent, and on either 

equally . oa wg iS i oe Had you appealed to experience 
Success eS pgaaad tp the Magistrate, your argument 
shewn ee ae as of theological learning : but the 

: PE ble make it all of a piece scholastick, and 
Mey. thew pasistrates use force upon, ‘are brought 
ought, and to all that are So wrought upon, God 




















- édoes afford that grace which is requisite ? and so roundly conclude 


a ater succ ‘ bs : 2 
Be cexiour and the Apostles had by their preaching and miracles, for 


that wrought not on all; your unanswerable argument comes to no- 
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ess of force, to make men believe the Gospel, than ever 


thing. And in truth, as you have in this paragraph ordered the m 
by being too sparing of your abstract metaphysical reasoning, 
employing it but by halves, we are fain, after all, to come to the 
way of experience ; and must be forced to count, as the parson doe 
his communicants, by his Easter-book, how many those are so brought 
to hear and consider, to know how far God blesses penalties. Indeed, 
were it to be measured by conforming, the Easter-book would be a 
good register to determine it. But since you put it upon believing, 
that will be of somewhat a harder disquisition, : 

To my saying, upon that place out of Isaiah, vi. 10: ‘Make the 
‘heart of this people fat, lest they understand, and convert, and be 
‘healed; will all the force you can use be a means to make such 
‘people hear and understand, and be converted?’ You reply, ‘N 
‘Sir, it will not. But what then? What if God declares that he 
‘not heal those who have long resisted all his ordinary methods, and 
‘made themselves, morally speaking, incurable by them? (which is 
‘the utmost, you say, I can make of the words I quote.) Will it follow 
‘from thence, that no good can be done by penalties upon others, who 
‘are not so far gone in wickedness and obstinacy? If it will not, as 
‘it is evident it will not, to what purpose is this said? Itis said to 
this purpose, viz, to shew that force ought not to be used at all — 
Those ordinary methods which, resisted, are punished with a reprobate 
sense, are the ordinary methods of instruction, without force; as is 
evident by this place and many others, particularly Romans i, From 
whence I argue; that what state soever you will suppose men in, 
cither as past, or not yet come to the day of grace, no body can be 
justified in using force to work upon them. For till the ordinary + 
methods of instruction and persuasion can do no more, force is not 
necessary, for you cannot say, what other means is there left, and so 
by your own rule not lawful. For till God hath pronounced this 
sentence here, on any one, ‘make his heart fat, ete, the ordinary - 
means of instruction and persuasion, may by the assistance of God’s 
grace, prevail. And when this sentence is once passed upon them, 

and ‘God will not afford them his grace to heal them; I take it, you 

confess in this place, I am sure you must confess, your force to be 
wholly useless, and so utterly impertinent, unless that can be pert 
to be used, which you own can do nothing. So that whether 

follow or no, from mens being given up to a reprobate mir : 
resisted the preaching of salvation, ‘that no good can 

penalties upon others ; this will follow, that not knowin 
preaching may not, by the grace of God, yet 













y rates that have not your allowance ! 
to console them, I imagine they will find that they are all under 
same obligation, one as another, to propagate the religion they 
> to be the true, whether you allow it them or no. For to go no 
: r then the first words of your argument, which you complain I 
~ have misrepresented, and which you tell me runs thus, ‘When men 
_ ‘fly from the means of right information ;’ I ask you here, who shall 
~ be ju of those means of right information, the magistrate who 
joins force with them to make them be hearkened to, or no? When 
*you have answered that, you will have resolved a great part of the 
question, what magistrates are to use force ? 
But that you may not complain again of my misrepresenting, I must 
beg my readers leave to set down your argument at iarge in your own 
words, and all you say upon it. ‘When men fly from the means of a 
‘Fight information, and will not so much as consider how reasonable 
‘it is, thoroughly and impartially to examine a religion, which they 
“embraced upon such inducements, as ought to have no sway at all in 
‘the matter, and therefore with little or no examination of the proper 
“grounds of it; what human method can be used to bring them to act 
“like men in an affair of such consequence, and to make a wiser and 
_ ‘more rational choice, but that of laying such penalties upon them, as 
“may balance the weight of those prejudices, which inclined them to 
» ‘prefer a false way before the true?’ etc. Now this argument, you tell 
me, IT pretend to retort in this manner: ‘and I say, I see no other 
{means left, taking the world as we now find it, wherein the magistrate 
meee lays penalties, for matters of religion, upon those of his own 
: A stek agg odd a to make men of the 
_ f ligion, which they Cihexcnt Shon ach neh pee ke oti 
pe : ents as ought to have 
# oe Sway at all in the matter, and therefore with little or no examina- 
aided Aoi grounds of it: and therefore, I conclude the use of 
aronce by ers upon conformists necessary. I appeal to all the 
id, whether this be not as just and natural a conclusion as yours ?? 
you say you are ‘well content the world should judge. And when 
ctermines, that there is the same reason to say, that to bring those 
conform to the national church, to examine their religion, it 
for dissenters (who cannot possibly have the coactive 
¢ the national church has that on its side, and cannot 

it it) to use force upon conformists, as there is to 
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JOHN LOCKE ON TOLERATION. 
‘say, that where the national church is the true church, there to b 
‘dissenters (as I call them) to examine their religion, it is neceesary | 
‘the magistrate (who has the coactive power) to lay moderate penalties 
‘upon them for dissenting : you say, when the world determines thus, 


fy 


‘you will never pretend any more to judge what is reasonable, in 
“case whatsoever. For you doubt not but you may safely ime, 
‘that the world will easily admit these two things. 1, That though it 
‘be very fit and desirable, that all that are of the true religion, sh het 
‘understand the true grounds of it; that so they may be the better =~ 
‘able, both to defend themselves against the assaults of seducers, and : 
“to reduce such as are out of the way ; yet this is not strictly neces- 
‘sary to their salvation: because experience shews (as far as men are 
‘capable to judge of such matters) that many do heartily believe and 

‘ profess the true religion, and conscientiously practise the duties of it, 

‘who yet do not understand the true grounds upon which it challenges 
‘their belief: and no man doubts, that whosoever does so believe; 
‘profess, and practise the true religion, if he perseveres to the end, — 
‘shall certainly attain salvation by it. 2. That how much soever it 
‘concerns those who reject the true religion (whom I may call dis- 
‘senters if I please) to examine and consider why they do so ; and 
“how needful soever penalties may be to bring them to this ; it is, 
‘however, utterly unreasonable, that such as have not the coactive 
‘power, should take upon them to inflict penalties for that purpose: 
“because, as that is not consistent with order and government, which ~ 
‘cannot stand, where private persons are permitted to usurp the co- 
“active power ; so there is nothing more manifest, than that the pre- 
‘judice which is done to religion, and to the interest of mens souls, by 
‘destroying government, does infinitely outweigh any good that can 
‘possibly be done by that which destroys it. And whoever admits 
‘and considers these things, you say, you are very secure will be far 
‘enough from admitting, that there is any parity of reason in the cases 
‘we here speak of, or that mine is as just and natural a conclusion 

‘as yours.’ 

The sum of what you say, amounts to thus much. Men being apt 

to take up’their religion, upon inducements that ought to have no sway 

at all in the matter, and so, with little or no examination of the 
grounds of it ; therefore penalties are necessary to be laid on them, bees 
make them throughly and impartially examine. But yet penalties 
need not be laid on conformists, in England, to make them examin 
because they, and you, believe yours to be the true religion: thoug 
must be laid on Presbyterians and Independents, etc, to make 
examine, though they believe theirs to be the true religion ; 
you believe it not to be so. But you give another { 
_ reason, why penalties cannot be laid on co i 
examine ; and that is, ‘because the national c 
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Pate tenciitien: ‘SE the’ picees 
that therefore they have need of penalties to be 
to make them examine, as they ought, the grounds of 
; you must confess there are some in the Church of 
\d, to whom penalties are necessary : unless you will affirm, that 
who are in the communion of the Church of England; have so ex- 
amined ; but that I think you will not do, however you endeavour to 
palliate their ignorance and negligence in this matter. There being 
therefore a need of penalties, I say, it is as necessary that Presbyte- 
fians should lay penalties on the conformists of the Church of England 
to make them examine, as for the Church of England to lay penalties 
on the Presbyterians to make them do so: for they each equally be- 
lieve their religion to be true ; and we suppose, on both sides, there 
are those who have not duly examined. But here you think you have 
| @ sure advantage, by saying ‘it is not consistent with the order of 
‘government, and so is impracticable.’ I easily grant it. But is yours 
more practicable? When you can make your way practicable, for the 
end for which you pretend it necessary, viz. to make ‘all, who have 
"taken up their religion upon such inducements, as ought to have no 
© sway at all in the matter, to examine throughly and impartially the 
Sa ag grounds of it ;’ when, I say, you can shew your way prac- 
ible, to this end, you will have cleared it of one main objection, and 
Convinced the world that yours is a more just and natural conclusion 
than mine. 

- If your cause were capable of any other defence, I suppose we 
should not have had so long and elaborate an answer as you have given 
us in this paragraph, which at last bottoms only on these two things : 

That there is in you, or those of your church, some approaches to- 

ds infallibility in your belief that your religion is true, which is not 

allowed those of other churches, in the belief of theirs, 2, That 

enough if any one does but conform to it, and remain in the 

on of your church : oF else one would think there should be 

ch need for conformists too of your church to examine the 
of their religion, as for any others. 

understand the true grounds of the true religion, is not, you say, 

ary to salvation.’ Yet, 1 think, you will not deny, but 

y necessary to salvation, as it is to conform to a national 

t things it imposes ; some whereof are not necessary 
whereof are acknowledged by all to be indifferent ; 
0 some conscientious men, who thereupon decline 





































"sary to salvation, will excuse from penalties in the one case, 


- mining my conclusion to be as natural as yours ; for it is pity so” 
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communion, appear unsound or unlawful. If not being om —<— 






it not in the other? And now I shall excuse the world from deter-_ 


reasonable a disputant as you are, should take so desperate a resolu- 
tion as ‘never to pretend any more to judge what is reasonable in any 
*case whatsoever.’ Ae 

Whether you have proved that force, used by the magistrate, be a 
means prescribed by God to procure the gift of faith from him, wh 
is all you say in the next paragraph, others must judge. 

In that following; you quote these words of mine. ‘If all the 
‘means God has appointed to make men hear and consider, be ex-- 
‘hortation in season and out of season, etc. together with prayer for 
‘them, and the example of meckness, and a good life; this is all 
‘ought to be done, whether they will hear, or whether they will for- 
‘pear. To which you thus reply. ‘ But if these be not all the means 
‘God has appointed, then these things are not all that ought to be 
‘done? But if I ask you, How do you know that this is not all God 
has appointed ; you have nothing to answer, to bring it to your pre 
sent purpose, but that you know it by the light of nature. For all you 
say is but this ; that by the light of nature you know force to be useful 
and necessary to bring men into the way of salvation ; by the light of 
nature you know the magistrate has a commission to use force to that 
purpose ; and by the same light of nature, you know that miracles were © 
appointed to supply the want of force till the magistrates were Chris- 
tians. I imagine, Sir, you would scarce have thought this a reasonable 
answer, if you had taken notice of my words in the same paragraph 
immediately preceding those you have cited ; which, that you may see 
the scope of my argument, I will here trouble you with again ; and they 
are these : ‘It is not for you and me, out of an imagination that they 
‘may be useful, or are necessary, to prescribe means in the great and 
‘mysterious work of salvation, other than what God himself has 
‘directed. God has appointed force as useful and necessary, and 
‘therefore it is to be used ; is a way of arguing becoming the igno- 
‘yance and humility of poor creatures. But I think force useful or 
‘necessary, and therefore it is to be used, has methinks a little too 
‘much presumption in it. You ask what means else is there left? 
None, say I, to be used by man, but what God himself has directed 
‘in the Scriptures, wherein are contained all the means and metho 
‘of salvation. Faith is the gift of God. And we are not to use 

5 5 aye? 
‘other means to procure this gift to any one, but what G 
‘has prescribed. If he has there appointed, that any should 
“to hear those who tell them they have mistaken their way, 
‘to shew them the right; and that they should be 
‘magistrate, if they did not ; it wit be past 






















miracles in the beginning of the Gospel. And though, when 
ceased, the means I mention were all the ministers had left, yet 
s proves not that the magistrate was not to use force. Your words 
sie jaa first spreaders of the Gospel, it has already been shewn 
gw. appointed other means besides these for them to use, to 
: luce men to hear and consider: and though, when those extraordi- 
pay means ceased, these means which I mention (viz. 
Svea the only means left to the ministers of the ¢ 
: it 1s no proof that the magistrate, when he became Christian could 
i lawfully use such means as his station enabled him to use, when 
Pe ey became needful.’ I said, in express words, ‘ No means was to 
used by man, but what God himself has directed in the Scripture.’ 
And you answer, This is no proof that the Christian cangialaalie ab 
not use force. Perhaps when they so peremptorily inerecns their 
ee Pees in the business of salvation, established religions ‘ay 
a penalties, with what articles, creeds, cerer i is- 

cipline, they think fit; for this we see done slots al pena 
when they force men to hear those, and those only, who by thelr 
aaooion are chosen and allowed to tell men they have ahaa thelr 
way, and otter to shew them the right ; it may be thought necessary to 

~ Prove*magistrates to be men. If that needs no proof, what I sai 
sh 8 other answer. eee 

it let us examine a little the parts of what y. » say. ¢ 

“the first spreaders of the ctanlsene you, it So pelle i, 


a. oa ady been shewn 
God appointed other means beside ion i i 
i beens des exhortation in season and 


wat prayer, and the example of: a good life, for the 
a to hear and consider.’ What were those begs peeein | 
Pa "ps nswer readily, miracles. Ergo, men are directed now b 
Scrip . aaa Or else what answer do you make to - 
ete oy Aaa in these words, ‘No means is to be Po 
irs een imself has directed in the Scriptures, wherein 
are contai means and methods of salvation,’ No, they 


use miracl 1 
One sae “oa on a means, say you, for they have them not. 
Magistrate, who has it, must use force to 


means which are now ceased, 
but not of the Scriptures, Does 










Preaching, 
vospel ; yet 










is an inference of yours, 
say any thing of this? 
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of miracles, this is yet no answer to my argument; this jis no proof 
that is appointed in Scripture; which is the thing my argument 


turns on, Hs ee 
Revelation then fails you. Let us see now how reason and common — 


sense, that common light of nature, will help you out. ‘ Re 

You then reason thus: bare preaching, etc. will not prevail on men. 
to hear and consider; and therefore some other means is necessary to — 
make them do so. Pray what do you mean by ‘men,’ or any other of | 
those indefinite terms you have always used in this case? Is it that — 
bare preaching will prevail on no men? Does reason, under which I 
comprehend experience too, and all the ways of knowledge, contra- 
distinguished from revelation, discover any such thing to you? I imagine 
you will not say that; or pretend that no body was ever brought, by 
preaching and persuasion, to hear and consider the truths of the 
Gospel, mean by ‘considering’ what you will, without other means used 
by those who applied themselves to the care of converting them, To 
such therefore as may be brought to hear and consider, without other 
means, you will not say that other means are necessary, 

In the next place, therefore, when you say, bare preaching will not 
prevail on men, do you mean that it will not prevail on all men, and 
therefore it is necessary that men should use other means? Neither, 
I think, will reason authorize you to draw such a consequence: 
because neither will preaching alone, nor preaching assisted with 
force, or any other means man can use, prevail on all men. And 
therefore no other means can be pretended to be necessary to be used 
by man, to do what men by those means never did, nor ever can do. 

That some men shall be saved, and not all, is, I think, past question 
to all that are Christians: and those that shall be saved, it is plain, 
are the elect. If you think not this plain enough in Scripture, 
I desire you to turn to the seventeenth of the XXXIX articles of the 
Church of England, where you will read these words: ‘ Predestination 
“to life is the everlasting purpose of God, whereby (before the founda- 
‘tions of the world were laid) he hath constantly decreed by his 
‘counsel secret to us, to deliver from curse and damnation those whom 
‘he has chosen in Christ out of mankind, and to bring them by Christ 
“to everlasting salvation, as vessels made to honour. Wherefore they 
‘which be indued with so excellent a benefit of God, be called accord ~ 
‘ing to God’s purpose by his Spirit working in due season: they 
‘through grace obey the calling; they be justified freely; they be mad! 
‘sons of God by adoption; they be made like the image i 
“begotten Son Jesus Christ; they walk religiously in good | 
‘at length, by God’s mercy, they attain to everlasting f 
pray tell me whether bare preaching will not prevail on al 
hear and consider without other means to be used by 
it will; the necessity of your ‘ other means,’ I 

























your 
of congrui “ 
congruity, taking upon you to declare the necessi 
of means, which God has not expressly directed, for the 
of his elect, will scarce authorize the magistrate to use his 
Coa capital the edifying and compleating the body of Christ, 
which is schurch. ‘Those whom God hath chosen in Christ out of 
_ “mankind, before the foundations of the world, are called, according to 
Fae purpose, by his Spirit, working in due season, and through 

‘grace obey the calling ;’ say you in your article. The outward means 
that God has appointed for this, is preach Ay, but preaching is 
_ ‘not enough ; that is, is not sufficient means, say you. And I ask you how 

you know it; since the Scripture, which declares all that we can know 
in this matter, Says nothing of the insufficiency of it, or of the neces- 

sity of any other? Nor can there be necessity of any other means than 
what God expressly appoints, in a matter wherein no means can oper- 
ate effectually, without the assistance of his grace ; and where the assist- 
ance of his grace can make any outward means he appoints, effectual. 

I must desire you’ here to take notice, that by preaching, which 
Tuse for shortness, I mean exhortation, instruction, intreaty, praying 
for, and in fine, any outward means of persuasion in the power of 
man, separate from force. 

You tell us here, ‘as to the first spreaders of the Gospel, God 
_fppainted other means, viz. miracles, for them to use t¢ 
_ ‘to hear and consider” If by the first spreaders of the Gospel, you 

_ Mean the twelve Apostles and seventy Disciples, whom Christ him 

self sent to preach the Gospel; they indeed were appointed by hi 
immediate command, to shew miracle oe in kee 
. acles by the power which he had 


wed upon them But will yo: Y, & e mini r 
é * you Say, all th s . 
( : Inisters and preachers 


mmission, and such a y Ht al 
‘- ] “sa ; power, all along 
Apostles time; and that they, every one, did actually shew 


s, to induce men to hear and consider. uite down, ti i 
‘was supported by the law of the pea Unless es aa 
Lis Date gi you could produce some well-attested miracles, done 
every age till that time, yet it would not be sufficient 
were appointed to be constantly used to induce 
; and so by your reasoning, to supply the 
necessary assistance could be had from the 
zi become Christian, For since it is what 
; ot hear and consider upon bare preach- 






































9 induce men 
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ng, and I think you will forwardly enough agree, that till Chri 
~ was made the religion of the empire, there were those every 
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that heard the preachers of it so little, or so little considered what 
said, that they rejected the Gospel; and that therefore miracles 
force are necessary means to make men hear and consider; you mi 
own that those who preached without the power of miracles, or 
coactive power of the magistrate accompanying them, were unfurni ¢ 
of competent and sufficient means to make men hear and consider Pe 
and so to bring them to the true religion. If you will say the miracle: 
done by others were enough to accompany their preaching, to make it 
be heard and considered; the preaching of the ministers at this day 
is so accompanied, and so will need no assistance of force from the 
magistrate. If the report of miracles done by one minister of the 
Gospel some time before, and in another place, were sufficient to make 
the preaching of ten or a thousand others, be heard and considered, 
why is it not so now? For the credibility and attestation of the report — 
is all that is of moment; when miracles done by others, in other 
places, are the argument that prevails. But this, I fear, will not serve 
your turn in the business of penalties; and whatever might satisfy you 
in the case of miracles, 1 doubt you would not think the salvation of 
souls sufficiently provided for, if the report of the force of penal 
used some time since on one side of the Tweed, were all that: should 
assist the preachers of the true religion on the other, to make men 
hear and consider. ak 
St. Paul, in his epistle to Titus, instructs him what he, and the 
Presbyters he should ordain in the cities of Crete, were to do for the 
propagating of the Gospel, and bringing men heartily to embrace it, 
His directions are, that they should be ‘blameless, not rioters, not 
‘self-willed, not soon angry, not given to wine or filthy luere, m 
‘strikers, not unruly; lovers of hospitality and of good men; s« 
‘just, holy, temperate; to be able by sound doctrine both to exho 
“and convince gainsayers; in all things to be a pattern of good 
‘in doctrine shewing uncorruptedness, gravity, sincerity, sound s 
‘that cannot be condemned, that he that is of the contrary part 
“be ashamed, having no evil to say of you. These things speak, a 
‘exhort, and rebuke, with all authority. Avoid foolish questions, 
‘genealogies, and contentions. A man that is an heretick, after 
‘first and second admonition, reject.’ To repay you the = 
















your Greek, it is wapa:rod ; which, if I may take your liberty 
ing from our translation I would read ‘avoid.’ oe 
The Cretans, by the account St. Paul gives of them, 
that would require all the means that were needful 
ny str, pel, to hear and con: 



















were known, and natural ie cont, saa 
not much be said to convince men of it. 
were a necessary means, it was a means wholly new, 
r and out of the power of other teachers. And therefore 
one would think, if they were appointed for the ends you propose, one 
should hear something of that appointment: since that they were to be 
used; or how, and when; was farther from common apprehension, 
and seems to need some particular direction, 

If you say the same Spirit that gave them the power of miracles, 
would also give them the knowledge both that they had it, and how to 
use it; I am far enough from limiting the operations of that infinitely 
Wise Spirit, who will not fail to bring all the elect of God into the 
obedience of truth, by those means, and in that manner he shal] think 

"Mecessary, But yet our Saviour, when he sent 
with the power of miracles, not only put it in thei 













abroad his disciples, 
r commission, where- 


by they were informed that they had that extraordinary gift, but added 
. instructions to them in the use of it. 


i 


‘Freely you have received, 
“freely give ;’ a caution as necessary to the Cretan elders, in the use of 
miracles, if they had that power; there being nothing more liable to be 
turned to the advantage of filthy lucre. 
~ Ido not question but the Spirit of God mig 
Stir up the mind of the first spreaders of the ( 
_ Some extraordinary occasion. But if they were a necessary means to 
make men hear and consider what was preached to them, till force 
supplied their place, and so were ordinarily to accompany the preach- 
_ing of the Gospel, unless it should be preached without the means 
_ appointed and necessary to make it prevail, I think, in that case, we 
‘May expect it should expressly have made a part of the preacher’s 
commission 3 it making a necessary part of the effectual execution of 












ht give the power, and 
s0spel to do miracles on 























ion. 
it the Apostle, it Seems, thought fit to lay the stress upon instruct- 
rs, and living well themselves; upon ‘ being 
j of season;’ and therefore directs all his advices for the 
Cretan church, and the Propagating the Gospel there, to 
attend to those necessary things of life and doctrine, 
) much as mentioning the appointmenty need, or use of 


instant in season, 





neglect or aversion there is in some men, 
me instructed; there will, upon a due 





_ ‘their flock in a private 








































‘fancies in scholastical or uncommon ways of ki 
“two, once a week, in publick; that is enough to instruct 
“hearers in the way of salvation, and the grounds of their 
and that politick discourses and invectives from the pulpit, 
friendly and Christian debates with people at their houses, w 
the proper means to inform men in the foundations of religion ; | 
that if there were not a neglect in this part, I thought there N 
be little need of any other means. To this, you tell me, in the r 
paragraph, ‘you do not see how pertinent my discourse, about this 
“matter, is to the present question.’ If the shewing the neglects, — 
observable in the use of what is agreed to be necessary means, will 
not be allowed by you to be pertinent, in a debate about necessary — 
means; when possibly those very neglects may serve to make other 
means seem requisite, which really are not so; yet if you are not of ; 
those who will never think any such discourse pertinent, you will 
allow me to mind you of it again, as not impertinent in answer to — 
your last letter, wherein you so often tell us of the sufficient provision s 
made for instruction, For wherever the neglect be, it can scarce be 
said there is sufficient provision made for instruction in a Christian © 
country, where great numbers of those, who are in the communion of 
the national church, are grossly ignorant of the grounds of the Christian 
religion. And I ask you, whether it be in respect of such conformists. 
you say, as you do in the same paragraph, that ‘when the best pro- 
‘vision is made that can be, for the instruction of the people, you fear 
“a great part of them will still need some moderate penalties to bring 
‘them to hear and receive instruction?” kate. 
But what if all the means that can, be not used for their ing 
That there are neglects of this kind, you will, I suppose, take 
of a reverend prelate of our church, who thought he could not 
shew his good-will to the clergy, than by a seasonable discourse of tl 
pastoral care, to cure that neglect for the future. There he tells yo 
that ‘ministers should watch ‘over and feed their flock, and not en 
‘their benefices as farms, etc. Which reproach, says he, 
‘we may be, our church is free of; which he proves by the 
‘and covenant they make with Christ, that they will never cease 
‘labour, care, and diligence, till they have done all that lieth Lt 
‘according to their bounden duty, towards all such as a si 
“be committed to their care, to bring them toa 
“Christ” And a page or two after, having repeated 
made by those who take orders, he adds, ‘In this 
‘much NEGLECTED, but so necessary duty, w 
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JOHN LOCKE ON TOLERAT 


__ his opinion, but not that it was ever used. Therefore, to 

__ to be new in practice, you add, that you ‘think it 4 
' fof by all those magistrates, who having made 

(for the instructing their people in the truth, have 

‘them under convenient penalties to embrace it’ Which 

as to say, that those magistrates who used your method, did 


method. And that certainly you may think safely, and 
of being gainsaid. 


ong But now I will tell you what I think, in my turn: and that is, if 
churches and bodies are noted for their zeal in could have found any magistrates who had made use of your n 

proselytes; for their restless endeavours, as well as their as well as you think you have found a divine that approves of it, you 

[methods in it: they reckoning perhaps that all will be sanc- would have named those magistrates as forwardly as you do St. Aus! 

tified by the increasing their PARTY; which is the true name of If I think amiss, pray correct me yet, and name them. 
F converts, except they become at the same time good men, as That which makes me imagine 
votaries to a side or cause. We are certainly very REMISS in it, is what I said in these words: ‘All other law-makers have con: 

of both hands. Little pains is taken to gain either upon Papists *stantly taken this method; that where any thing was to be led, 
or Nonconformists: the LAW HAS BEEN SO MUCH TRUSTED TO, that “the fault was first declared, and then penalties denounced against all — 
‘that method was only thought sure; it was much valued, and others ‘those, who after atime set, should be found guilty of it, This the 
‘at the same time as much NEGLECTED. And whereas, at first, ‘common sense of mankind, and the very reason of laws, which are 
WITHOUT FORCE OR VIOLENCE, in forty years time, Popery, from ‘intended not for punishment, but correction, has made so plain, that 
being ing the prevailing religion, was reduced to a handful, we have now, ‘the subtilest and most refined law-makers have not gone out of this 
‘in above twice that number of years, made very little progress,’ etc. ‘course, nor have the most ignorant and barbarous nations missed 
erhaps here again you will tell me, you ‘do not see how this is ‘it. But you have outdone Solon and Lycurgus, Moses and our 

‘pertinent to the present question ;’ which, that you may see, give me ’ 


‘Saviour, and are resolved to be a law-maker of a way by yourself, 
leave to put you in mind, that neither you, nor any body else, can 
pretend force necessary, till all the means of persuasion have been 


Tt is an old and obsolete way, and will not serve your turn, to begin 
‘with warnings and threats of penalties, to be inflicted on those who 
ised, and nothing neglected that can be done by all the softer ways 
f application. And since it is your own doctrine, that force is not 


“do not reform, but continue to do that which you think they fail in, 
: ‘To allow of impunity to the innocent, or the Opportunity of amend- 
lawful, unless where it is necessary; the magistrate, upon your prin- ‘ment to those who would avoid the penalties, are formalities not 
ciples, can neither lawfully use force, nor the ministers of any national 


‘worth your notice. You are for a shorter and surer way, Take a 

church plead for it any where, but where they themselves have first done ‘whole tribe, and punish them at all adventures, whether guilty or n 
their duties; a draught whereof, adapted to our present circumstances, ‘of the miscarriage which you would have amended; or without so 
we have in the newly published discourse of the pastoral care. And ‘much as telling them what it is you would have them do, but ving 
_ he that shall press the use of force as necessary, before he can answer ‘them to find it out if they can, All these absurdities are 
it to himself and the world, that those who have taken on them the ‘in your way of proceeding, and are impossible to be avoided by 
care Souls have performed their duties; were best consider, whether ‘one, who will punish dissenters, and only dissenters, to make the 

oes not draw up an accusation against the men of that holy ‘consider and weigh the grounds of their religion, and impart: 
or against the magistrate who suffers them to neglect any part ‘examine whether it be true or no, and upon what grounds they ( 
r duty, For whilst that learned bishop, in the passages above- ‘it up; that so they may find and embrace the truth that must 
in other places mentions, is neglected, it cannot be said, _ ‘them.’ These absurdities, I fear, must be removed, defor 

means but force is left; those, which are on all hands ' Magistrates will find your method practicable, 

necessary and useful means, not having yet been I or be said, ‘your method is not altogether unlike 
a ‘ sie use of to sty 
‘method from novelty, you tell me, itis as old as ‘from being PPLE Recomm kes! pits ae 























































you will hardly find any examples of 

















mind. But nevertheless am of opinion, as [ 
prove as good a plea as yours; which is what you 
in your next paragraph, in the words following, wherein 
@ the likeness of your new method to this plea, You tell 
say, by your rule, the dissenters (from the true religion, for you 
speak of no other) must be punished (or if I please, subjected to 
moderate penalties, such as shall make them uneasy, but neither 
de or undo them:) for what?’ Indeed | thought by your first 
3 book, you meant not for their religion, but to make them consider ; 

“but here you ask me, ‘where it is you say that dissenters from the 
‘true religion, are not to be punished for their religion? So the 
Es ‘seems, in your opinion, now, dissenters from the true religion are to 
‘be punished,’ or as you are pleased to mollify the expression, for the 
thing is the same, ‘subjected to moderate penalties for their religion,’ 
T think I shall not need to prove, to any one but one of your nice 
style, that the execution of penal law s, let the penalties be great or 
small, are punishments. 

If therefore the religion of dissenters from the true, be a fault to be 
punished by the magistrate: who is to judge who are guilty of that 
fault? Must it be the magistrate every where, or the magistrate in 
Some countries, and not in others, or the magistrate no where? If the 
Magistrate no where is to be judge who are dissenters from the true 
Teligion, he can no where punish them. If he be to be every where 
judge, then the king of France, or the Great Turk, must punish those 
whom they judge dissenters from the true religion, as well as other 
potentates, If some magistrates have a right to judge, and others 
‘ot: that yet I fear, how absurd soever it be, should I grant it, will 
not do your business. For besides that, they will hardly agree to 
‘make you their infallible umpire in the case, to determine who of 

n have, and who have not, this right to judge which is the 

3 orif they should, and you should declare the king of 

d had that right, viz, whilst he complied to support the ortho- 
ecclesiastical polity, and those ceremonies which you approve 
1 that the king of France, and the Great Turk, had it not, and 
no right to use force on those they judged dissenters 

3 you ought to bethink yourself what you will 
ould use your own words; ‘If sucha degree of 
been mentioned, be really of great and even 
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s were ments, and 
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‘necessary use, for the advancing of the true religion, and salvation — 
‘of souls, then it must be acknowledged, that in France and Turkey, 
*etc., there is a right somewhere to use it, for the advancing those 
fends; unless we will say (what without impiety cannot be said) thate 
‘the wise and benign Disposer and Governor of all things, has not in 
‘France and Turkey furnished mankind with competent means for 
‘the promoting his own honour and the good of souls.’ bs 

You go on, and tell us, they are to be punished, not for following 
the light of their own reason, nor for obeying the dictates'of their own 
consciences, ‘but rather for the contrary. For the light of their own — 
‘reason, and the dictates of their own conscience (if their reason and 
‘their consciences were not perverted and abused) would undoubtedly 
“lead them to the same thing, to which the method you speak of is 
“designed to bring them ;’ Ze. to the same thing to which your reason 
and your conscience leads you. For if you were to argue with a 
Papist, or a Presbyterian, in the case, what privilege have you to tell 
him, that his reason, and conscience is perverted, more than he has to 
tell you that yours is so? Unless it be this insupportable presumption, 
that your reason and conscience ought to be the measure of all reason 
and conscience in all others, which how you can claim, without pre- 
tending to infallibility, is not easy to discern, 

The diversion you give yourself about the likeness and unlikeness 
of those two pleas, I shall not trouble myself with; since, when your 
fit of mirth was over, you were forced to confess, That as I have 
‘made your plea for you, you think there is no considerable difference, 
“as to the fairness of them, excepting what arises from the different 
“degrees of punishment, in the French discipline, and your method. 
‘But if the French plea be not true; and that which I make to be 
‘yours, be not yours ;’——-I must beg your pardon, Sir, I did not think 
it was your opinion, nor do I yet remember that you any where said in. 
your ‘Argument,’ etc. that men were to be punished for their religion : 
but that it was purely to make men ‘examine the religion they had 
“embraced, and the religion that they had rejected.’ And if that were 
of moment, I should think myself sufficiently justified for this my 
mistake, by what you say in your ‘Argument,’ etc, from p. 6 to 12, _ 
But since you explain yourself otherwise here, I_am not unwilling to 
take your hypothesis, as you from time to time shall please to reform 
it. You answer then, that ‘to make them examine, is indeed the next 
‘end for which they are to be punished.’ But what is that tomy 
question? Which, if it be pertinent, demands for what fault, not 
what end, they are to be punished : as appears even by my next 
‘So that they are punished, not for having offended against a 
‘not for any fault; for there is no law in England that | 
‘to examine.’ This, I must confess, was to shew, that 
France, whatever was pretended, yet the true reason w 














he ne place, I was impertinent in my question, 
this, ‘For what then are they to be punished?’ that | 
for what end, and not for what fault they are to be punished, 
‘good earnest, Sir, I was not so subtile as to distinguish them. | 
thought that the end of all laws was to amend those faults 
which were forbidden ; and that when any one was punished, the fault 
for which he was punished, was the transgression of the, law, in that 
particular which was by the law commanded or forbidden ; and the 
end of the punishment, was the amendment of that fault for the future. 
For “example ; if the law commanded to hear, not hearing was the 
fault punished ; and the end of that punishment, was to make the 
Offenders hear. If the law commanded to examine, the fault punished, 
when that law was put in execution, was not ¢ xamining ; and the end 
of the punishment, to-make the offenders examine. If the law com- 
manded conformity, the fault was nonconformity, and the end of it to 
make men conform. 

This was my apprehension concerning laws, and ends of punish- 
ments. And I must own myself still so dull as not to distinguish 
otherwise between ‘the fault for which men are to be punished, and 
“the end for which they are to be punished ;’ but only as the one is 
past, the other future. The transgression, or fault, is an omission or 
action that a man is already guilty of; the end of the punishment, 
that it be not again repeated. So that if a man be punished for the 
teligion he professes, I can see no other end for which he is punished, 
but to make him quit that religion. No other immediate end I mean; 
for other remote ends, to which this is subordinate, it may have. So 
that if not examining the religion which men have embraced; and the 
religion they have rejected, be not the fault for which men are 
punished ; I would be glad you would shew me how it can be the 
-_-mext end, as you say it is, of their being punished. And that you 
‘May not think my dulness gives you a labour without ground, I will 
tell you the reason why I cannot find any other next end of punish- 

ment, but the amendment of the fault forbidden ; and that is, because 

“Seems to me to be the end, the next end, of any action ; which, 
when obtained, the action is to cease, and not cease till it be attained. 
nd thus, I think, it is in punishments ordained by the law. When 
fault forbidden is amended, the punishment is to cease, and not 
This is the only way I have to know the end, or final cause, 

i If you have any other, you will do me 
S it is which makes me conclude, and 
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I think with me all those who have not had the leisure and happiness 
to attain the utmost refining of the schools, that if their religion be the 
fault for which dissenters are punished, examining is not the end for 
which they are punished, but the change of their religion ; though ie 
examining may, perhaps, in some men, precede their change, andhelp 
to it, But that is not necessary. A man may change his religi 
without it: and when he has changed, let the motive be what it ; 
the end the law aims at is obtained, and the punishment ceases. So | 
on the other side, if not hearing, not examining, be the fault for which 
men are punished, conformity is not the next end for which they are 
punished, though it may perhaps, in some, be a consequence of it; 

but hearing and examining must be understood to be the ends for «4 
which they are punished. If they are not the ends, why does the 
punishment cease, when those ends are attained? And thus you have 
my thoughts concerning this matter, which perhaps will not be very 
pertinent, as mine have not. the good luck always to be to you, toa 
man of nicer distinctions. 

But let us consider your hypothesis as it now stands, and see what 
advantage you have got to your cause by this new explication, ‘ Dis- 
“senters from the true religion are to be punished, say you, for their 
‘religion’ Why? Because it is a fault, Against whom? Against 
God. Thence it follows indeed, that God, if he pleases, may punish 
it. But how will you prove that God has given the magistrates of the 
earth a power to punish all faults against himself? Covetousness, or 
not loving our neighbour as ourselves, are faults or sins against God. 
Ought the magistrate to punish these? But I shall not need to trouble 
you much with that question, ‘This matter, I think, will be decided 
between us without going so far. 

If the magistrate may punish any one for not being of the true 
religion, must the magistrate judge what is that true religion, or no? 
If he must not, what must guide him in the punishing of some, and 
not of others? For so it is in all places where there is a national 
religion established by penal laws. If the magistrate be commissioned 
by the same law of nature, for that is all the commission you pretend 
to, to judge what is the true religion, by which he is authorized to 
punish those who dissent from it; must not all magistrates judge, and 
accordingly punish those who dissent from that, which they judge the 
true religion, ze. in effect, those who dissent from theirs? And if all 
magistrates have a power to punish those who are not of their religion, 
I ask you, whether it be of more use or disadvantage to the pi 
true religion, and salvation of souls? And when you have 
that question, you will then be able to tell me, whether the 
of it, which must be determined by the greater good or ha 
to do, is such as to justify your doctrine about it, or the 
use of it, ae ics 
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“use of to distinguish 
‘your method punishes 
‘deserve to be called so, when 

red with those of the French discipline.’ But if the dissenting 

“from the true religion, be a fault that the magistrate is to punish, and 
fault of that consequence, that it draws with it the loss of a man’s 
_ soul; I do not see how other magistrates, whose duty it is to punish 
faults under their cognizance, and by punishing to amend them, can 
be more remiss than the king of France has been, and forbear declaring 
that they will have all their people saved, and endeavour by such ways 

‘as he has done to effect it: especially since you tell us, that * God 

now leaves religion to the care of men, under his ordinary providence, 

*to try whether they will do their duties in their several capacities 

‘or not, leaving them answerable for all that may follow from their 

‘neglect.’ In the correcting of faults, ‘#a/e nodo malus cuneusy is 
not only what is justifiable, but what is requisite. But of this more 
fully iy another place. 

Tn the next place ; I do not see how, by your method, as you explain 
it here, the magistrate can punish any one for not being of the true 
religion, though we should grant him to have a power to do it, whilst 
you tell us, that ‘your method punishes men for rejecting the true 
‘religion, proposed to them with sufficient evidence, which certainly 
‘is a fault.’ By this part of your scheme it is plain, that you allow 
the magistrate to punish none but those to whom the true religion is 
proposed with sufficient evidence ; and sufficient evidence, you tell us, 
*\s such as will certainly win assent wherever it is duly considered.’ 
Now by this rule, there will be very few that the magistrate will have 
right to punish ; since he cannot know whether those who dissent, do 
it for want of due consideration in them, or want of sufficient evidence 
in what is proposed; unless you mean by due consideration, such 
consideration that always does bring men actually to assent; which 
“is in effect to say nothing at all. For then your rule amounts to thus 
‘much, ‘that sufficient evidence is such as will certainly win assent 
_ ‘wherever it is considered duly,’ zc. so as to win assent. This being 

like some of those other rules we have met with, and ending in a 
‘circle, which after you have traced, you at last find yourself just where 
“you were at setting out ; I leave it to you to own as you think fit: and 
you, if by duly considering, you mean considering to his utmost ; 
then, that which is proposed to one with sufficient evidence to win 
‘may not be so to another. 























that with such sufficient evidence to some men of deep 
‘Penetration, as to make them sce the demonstration, and 
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give assent to the truth: whilst there are many others, and those 1 
novices in mathematicks, who with all the consideration and attention — 
they can use, are never able to attain unto it. It is so in other parts — 
of truth. That which hath evidence enough to make one man certain, _ 
has not enough to make another so much as guess it to be true, thoug! 
he has spared no endeavour or application in examining it. ind 
therefore, if the magistrate be to punish none but those who reje 4 
the true religion, when it has been offered with sufficient evidence, I 
imagine he will not have many to punish, if he will, as he ought, dis- 
tinguish between the innocent and the guilty. , 
Upon your forwardness to encourage the magistrate’s use of force 
in matters of religion, by its usefulness, even so far as to pretend 
advantages from what yourself acknowledge the misapplication of it, I 
say, that ‘So instead of disheartening from, you give encouragement to 
‘the mischief; which, upon your principle, joined to the natural thirst 
“in man after arbitrary power, may be carried to all manner of ex- 
‘orbitancy, with some pretence of right” To which your reply is, 
That you ‘speak no where but of the use and necessity of force. 
What think you in the place mentioned, of the gain that you tell the 
sufferers they shall make by the magistrate’s punishing them to bring 
them to a wrong religion? You do not, as I remember, there say, 
that force is necessary in that case; though they gaining, as you say, 
by it this advantage, ‘that they know better than they did before, 
‘where the truth does lie, you cannot but allow, that such a misap- 
plication of force ‘may do some service indirectly and at a distance, 
‘towards the salvation of souls.’ = 
But that you may not think, whilst I had under consideration the 
dangerous encouragement you gave to men in power, to be very busy _ 
with their force in matters of religion, by all the sorts of usefulness 
you could imagine of it, however applied, right or wrong, that Es 
declined mentioning the necessity you pretend of foree, because it 
would not as well serve to the ‘purpose for which I mention its useful- 
ness ; I shall here take it so, that the reader may see what reason you 
had to complain of my not doing it before. - 
Thus then stands your system. ‘The procuring and advancing a 
‘way of the spiritual and eternal interests of men, is one of the e 
“of civil society.” And force is put into the magistrate’s hand: 
necessary for the attaining those ends, where no other means are 
“Who then upon your grounds may quickly find reason, where it 
‘his inclination, or serves his turn, to punish men directly to’ 
‘to his religion.’ For if he may use force because it | ne 
being the only means left to make men consider those re 
arguments, which otherwise they would not consider, W 
by the same rule use force, as the means left t 
grees of glory, which otherwise they wou’ 2 























say, * nless it be as necessary for men to attain any greater 
glory, as it is to attain glory, it will not follow, that if the 
e may use force, because it may be indirectly, etc. useful 
we the the procuring any degree of glory, he may by the same rule 
- ‘ase where it may be in that manner used towards the procuring a 
ater degree of glory. But that there is the same necessity of mens 
ig a greater degree of glory, as there is of their attaining glory, 
. no man will affirm. For without attaining glory, they cannot escape 
a4 "the damnation of hell, which yet they may escape, without any greater 
a ‘degree of glory.’ One of the ends of a commonwealth is, say you, 
Dy the advancing mens eternal interests. The procur ing greater degrees 
: is the advancing a man’s eternal interest. The use of force 
men suffer for the truth, what otherwise they would not suffer, 
) iS as necessary for the attaining a higher degree of glory, as using force 
to make men consider, what otherwise they would not consider, is 
“necessary for the attaining any degree of glory. But you will say, 
“Attaining glory is absolutely necessary, but the attaining any greater 
_ ‘degree of glory, however desirable, is not so necessary. Now if there 
*be not the same necessity of the one of these, as there is of the other, 
*there can be no pretence to say, that whatever is lawful in respect of 
*one of them, is likewise so in respect of the other” But there will 
always be a just pretence to say, if advancing the eternal interests of 
men be one of the ends of a commonwealth, and that the force in the 
Magistrates hands be necessary to the attaining that end, that then the 
agistrate is obliged to use it; whether you will think that end abso- 
lutely necessary, or as necessary as another, or no. I shall not here 
trouble you again with your mistake about what is absolutely necessary, 
ig taken notice of it in another place. Only I shall desire you to 
‘me, that the attaining of glory is absolutely necessary, when next 
you haye occasion to affirm it. Attaining of glory is necessary in 
o happiness : and attaining a greater degree of glory, is neces- 
in order to greater happiness : but neither of them is absolutely 
but in order to their respective ends. 4 
though, as you say, ‘you do not think yourself bound to 




























cooler thoughts, when you have considered of what 
an argument, managed as yours is, may be to 
sincere professors of it ; and what occasion 


- where in this or the Second Letter, to the advantage of my cause; or 


that may be done with some pretence of right :’ yet _ 













or encouragement it may give to men in power, warmed with zeal and 
excited by the proper ministers of their own religion, to make a wrong 
and exorbitant use of force in matters of religion, you will another 
time think yourself bound not to let it go abroad again without some 
caution to the magistrate in the use of it ; without one word of ac vi 
at least, that since it is given him, as you say, only for pro: ‘ing | : 
true religion, he should take care and examine impartially whether what 
he employs it for, be the one only true religion. It being your opinion, — 
whenever he makes use of force in matters of religion, for the promot- — 
ing any thing but that, he goes beyond his commission, injures his 
subjects, and endangers his own soul, 

By this time, Sir, I suppose you see upon what grounds I think you 
have not cleared those difficulties which were charged by me on your 
method ; and my reader will see what reason there was for those im- 
putations, which, with so loud an outcry, you laid upon me of unfair 
dealing ; since there is not one of them which cannot be made good to 
be contained either in your book, or in your hypothesis ; and so clearly, 
that I could not imagine that a man who had so far considered govern- 
ment, as to engage in print, in such a controversy as this, could miss 
seeing it as soon as mentioned to him. One of them which very much 
offends you, and makes you so often tell me what I say is impertinent, 
and nothing to the purpose, and sometimes to use warmer expressions, 
is, that I argue against a power in the magistrate to bring men 
to his own religion ; for I could not imagine that, toa man of any 
thought, it could need proving, that if there were a commission given 
to all magistrates by the law of nature, which obliged them to use force 
to bring men to the true religion, it was not possible for them to put 
this commission into execution, without being judges what was the true 
religion ; and then there needed no great quickness to perceive, that 
every magistrate, when your commission came to be put into : 
would, one as well as another, find himself obliged to use force to 
men to that which he believed to be the true religion, But since 
was so hard for you to see, I now have been at the pains to prove * 
and thereby to clear all those imputations. 1 shall not instance in any 
other: they are all of alike kind, Only where you complain I have — 
not cited your words fairly, if you can shew that I have done it any 




















to avoid any argument in them, not answered ; if you please to shew 
it me, I shall either let you see your mistake, or acknowledge mine. 
And now, whether you shall think what I have said worth : 
sideration you promise, or take it all for cavils and im 
me is very indifferent. Enjoy, if you please, that short 
: answering. But if the party you write for, be, as 
the souls of men, it will require you seriously tow. 
examine and put together the parts 





from men of art, to direct both subjects and magistrates 
ion of the Scriptures, wherein God has revealed to the 
s and means of salvation. In doing of this, in a treatise 
where you profess ‘the subject of your enquiry is only what method is 
‘to be used to bring men to the true religion,’ the party you profess to 
_ write for, would have justified you against the rules of any lawful art ; 
and no Christian man, of what art soever, would have denied you that 
“Ha ? and if I mistake not, the party you say you write for, demands 
it of you. 
~ Tf you find upon a review of the whole, that you have managed your 
cause for God and the souls of men, with that sincerity and clearness 
that satisfies your own reason, and you think may satisfy that of other 
men, I shall congratulate to you so happy a constitution. But if all 

your magnified and necessary means of force, in the w ay you contend 
_ for, reaches no further than to bring men to a bare outward conformity 
to the Church of England, wherein you can sedately affirm, that it is 
presumable that all that are of it are so upon reason and conviction; I 
Suppose there needs no more to be said to convince the world what 
party you write for. 

The party you write for is God, you say. But if all you have said 
_ aims or amounts to nothing more, than that the Church of England, 
"as now established by law, in its doctrines, ceremonies, and discipline 
: lid be supported by the power of the magistrate, and men by force 
‘driven into it; I fear the world will think you have very narrow 
_ thoughts of God: or that that is not the party you write for. It is true, 
~ you all along speak of bringing men to the true religion. But to evi- 
_ dence to you, that by the one only true religion, you mean only that of 
_ the Church of England, I tell you, that upon your principles, you can- 
_ hot name any other church now in the world, and I again demand of 
you to do it, for the promoting whereof, or punishing dissenters from 
magistrate has the same right to use force, as you pretend he has 
in England. Till y6u therefore name some such other true church 
true religion, besides that of England, your saying, that God is the 
write for, will rather shew that you make bold with his name, 
in you do not write for another party. 

You write not for any party, but the souls of men. You 

id contend earnestly, that men should be ht int 
ity to the Church of England. But that em- 
upon reason and conviction, you are conten 
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| Appears for it, that I conclude I shall easily 
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have it presumable, without any farther enquiry or examination. And 
those who are once in the outward communion of the national church, 
however ignorant or irreligious they are, you leave there unassisted by — 
your only competent means, force ; without which, you tell us, the true 
religion, by its own light and strength, is not able to prevail against - 
mens lusts, and the corruption of nature, so as to be considered as it = 
ought, and heartily embraced. And this dropped not from your pen 
by chance ; but you professedly make excuses for those of the national 
religion, who are ignorant of the grounds of it, and give us reasons why 
force cannot be used to those who outwardly conform, to make them 
consider so as sincerely to embrace, believe, and obey the truth that 
must save them. But the reverend author of the Pastoral Care tells 
you, ‘ PARTY is the true name of making converts, except they become 
‘at the same time good men.’ 

If the use of force be necessary for the salvation of souls, and mens 
souls be the party you write for: you will be suspected to have be- 
trayed your party, if your method and necessary means of salvation 
reach no further, than to bring men to outward conformity, though 
to the true church ; and after that abandons them to their lusts and 
depraved natures, destitute of the help of force, your necessary and 
competent means of salvation. 

This way of managing the matter, whatever you intend, seems rather, 
in the fitness of it, to be for another party. But since you assure us, 
you write for nothing but God and mens souls, it can only be said 
you had a good intention, but ill luck; since your scheme, put into 
the language of the country, will fit any national church and clergy in 
the world, that can but suppose itself the true; and that I presume 
none of them will fail to do. 

You were more than ordinary reserved and gracious, when you tell 
me, That ‘what party you write for, you will not undertake tosay” Bat 
having told me, that my Letter tends to the promoting of scepticism — 
in religion, you thought, it is like, that was sufficient to shew the j 
I write for ; and so you might safely end your Letter with words that 
looked like civil. But that you may another time be a little better in-— 
formed what party I write for, I will tell you. They are those who in 
every nation fear God, work righteousness, and are accepted with him; 
and not those who in every nation are zealous for human constitutions 
cry up nothing so much as outward conformity to the national reli 
and are accepted by those who are the promoters of it. Those 
write for are those, who, according to the light of their own con 
are every where in earnest in matters of their own salvat 
any desire to impose on others ; a party so seldom fa 
the powers or sects of the world ; a party that has so 
to bestow ; so few benefices to reward the endeavour 






































ce may say, truth, 
generous principles of the Gospel, which so much 
d and inculcate universal charity, and a freedom from the 
and impositions of men in the things of God, has so seldom 
had a fair and favourable hearing any where, that he must be very 
ignorant of the history and nature of man, however dignified and dis- 
tinguished, who proposes to himself any secular advantage by writing 
for her at that rate. 

Ass to your request in the close of your letter, I hope this will satisfy 
you, that you might have spared it; and you, with the rest of the 
world, will see that all I writ in my former was so true, that you need 
not have given me any caution for the future. As to the pertinence of 
what I say, I doubt whether I shall please you; because I find by 
your last letter, that what is brought by me to shew the weakness, 
absurdities, or insignificancy of what you w rite, you are very apt to 
call impertinent, and nothing to the purpose. You must pardon me 
therefore, if I have endeavoured more to please other readers than you 
in that point. I hope they will find, in what I have said, not much 
besides the matter. But to a man who, supposing himself in the right, 
builds all upon that supposition, and takes it for an injury to have 
that privilege denied him ; to a man who would sovereignly decide for 

all the world, what is the true religion, and thereby impower what 
Magistrates he thinks fit, and what not, to use force ; to such a man, 
Not to seem impertinent, would be really to be so, This makes me 
_ pleased with your reply to so many passages of my Letter, that they 

_ Were nothing to the purpose : and it is in your choice whether in your 
_ Opinion any thing in this shall be so. 

_ But since this depends upon your keeping steadily to clear and 
_ séttled notions of things, separate from words and expressions used in 
doubtful and undetermined signification, wherewith men of art often 
‘amuse themselves and others ; I shall not be so unreasonable as 
to expect, whatever you Promise, that you should lay by your learning 

embrace truth, and own what will not perhaps suit very well with 

circumstances and interest. 

» my design not to omit any thing that you might think looks 
ar it in yours, has made mine grow beyond the size of a 
But an answer to any one being very little different from 
hall let it go under that title. I have in it also endeavoured 
Parts of your scheme into some meth under 

a fuller and more distinct view them ; 




























: wherein, if any of the arguments, which give support to your hypothesis, 









_ ‘in the Rights of the 





JOHN LOCKE ON TOLERATION. 
‘me, anid I shall 

have escaped me unawares, be pleased to shew them me, and ‘shal 
either acknowledge their force, or endeavour to shew their weakness. 
I am, Sir, your most humble servant, men 
PHILANTHROPUS, 
June 20, 1692, 4 i) 


*A FOURTH LETTER 
FOR TOLERATION: 


SIR,—A fresh revival of the controversy formerly between you 
and me, is what I suppose no body did expect from you after twelve 
years silence. But reputation, a sufficient cause for a new war, as you 
give the world to understand, hath put a resolution into your heart, 


‘and arms into your hands to make an example of me, to the shame 


and confusion of all those who could be so injurious to you, as to 
think you could quit the opinion you had appeared. for in print, 
and agree with me in the matter of Toleration. It is visible how 
tender even men of the most settled calmness are in point of reputation, 
and it is allowed the most excusable part of human frailty ; and 
therefore no body can wonder to see a report thought injurious 
laboured against with might and main, and the assistance and cause 
of religion itself taken in and made use of to put a stop to it. But yet 
for all this there are sober men who are of opinion, that it better 
becomes a Christian temper, that disputes, especially of religion, 
should be waged purely for the sake of truth, and not for our own: | 
self should have nothing to do in them. But since as we see Tes 
will croud itself in, and be often the principal agent, your ingenuity in 
owning what has brought you upon the stage again, and set you on 
work, after the ease and quiet you resolutely maintained yourself in? 
so many years, ought to be commended, in giving us a view of the, 3 
discreet choice you have made of a method suited to your purpose, 
which you publish to the world in these words, ‘ Being desirous to put 
‘a stop to a report so injurious, as well as groundless, as I look wu 
‘this to be, I think it will be no improper way of doing it, if Tt 
‘signify to you and the reader, that I find nothing more convinci 
‘this your long letter, than I did in your two former 3 giving 


* In answer to ‘A Second Letter to the Author of the Three Letters for I 
‘the Author of the at of 1 = concerning, Tolsession, Wiad 
answered, Aad tite Detect Wi Pode | 
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T both find our account in this controversy under your manage: a ~ 

“ment; you in setting your reputation safe from the blemish it would — 

ave been to it that you were brought over to my opinion ; and Tin — 

seeing, if you will forgive me so presumptuous a word, that you have — 

_ left my cause safe in all those parts you have said nothing to, and not 

very much damaged in that part you have attacked, as I hope to shew 

_ the indifferent reader, You enter upon your specimen, by minding me — 

that I tell you, ‘That I doubt not but to let you see, that if you willbe = 
‘true to your own principles, and stand to what you have said, you ; 

‘must carry your some degrees of force to all those degrees which 

‘in words you declare against, even to the discipline of fire and faggot.” 

And you say, ‘if I make my word good, you assure me you will carry 

fa faggot yourself to the burning what you have written for so un- 
‘merciful and outrageous a discipline: but till I have done that, you 
“suppose the discipline you have endeavoured to defend, may remain 

‘safe and unhurt, as it is, in its own nature, harmless and salutary to 

‘the world.’ 







cab 





ve e. You choose a few pages 
beginning of my Third Letter; in these, you say, ‘I have _ 
greatest strength.’ So, that what I have there said being 
gives you a just triumph over my whole long Letter ; and all 
of it being but pitiful, weak, impertinent stuff, is by the over- 
row of this forlorn hope fully confuted. 

This is called answering by SpectMEN. A new way, which the 
brid owes to your invention, an evidence that whilst you said nothing 
you did not spare thinking, And indeed it was a noble thought, 
a strategem, which I believe scarce any other but yourself would have 
- found out in a meditation of twice twelve years, how to answer 






























BSS arguments without saying a word to them, or so much as reciting To promise fairly is then the part of an honest man, when the time 
/ them ; and, by examining six or seven pages in the beginning of a of performance is not yet come. But it falls out unluckily here, for 
900k, reduce to nothing above three hundred pages of it that follow. you who have undertaken, by answering some parts of my second 
This is indeed a decisive stroke that lays all flat before you. Who Letter, to shew the answerableness of the whole, that instead of 

_ €an stand against such a conqueror, who, wy barely attacking of one, answering, you promise to retract, ‘if I make good my word, in proving 
Kills an hundred? This would certainly be an admirable way, did ‘upon your own principles you must carry your some degrees of force 

it not degrade the conqueror, whose business is to do; and turn him ‘to fire and faggot.’ f 
into a meer talking gazetteer, whose boasts are of no consequence, Sir, my endeavours to make my word good, have lain before you 
For after slaughter of foes, and routing of armies by such a dead-doing a pretty competent time, the world is witness of it, and will, as I 
hand, no body thinks it*strange to find them all alive again safe and imagine, think it time for you, since you yourself have brought this 
Sound upon their feet, and ina posture of defending themselves. The question upon the stage, either to acknowledge that I have made my 





event, in all sorts of controversies, hath often better instructed those 
who have, without bringing it to trial, presumed on the weakness of 
4 eir adversaries. However, this which you have set up, of confuting 
_ without arguing, cannot be denied to be a ready way, and well thought 
) to set you up high, and your reputation secure in the thoughts 
i believing readers, if that be, as it seems it is, your business ; 
as I take it, tends not at all to the informing their understandings, 
making them see the truth and grounds it stands on. That 
5 is too much for the profane vulgar to know ; it is enough for 
ut you know it for them, and have assured them, that you can, 
please to condescend so far, confound all that any one offers 
your opinion. An implicit faith of your being in the right, 
ng victory to you, even in points whereof you have said _ 
which some sort of men think most useful, and so their 


tongues for their champion to give him the praise 


word good, or by invalidating my arguments, shew that I have not, 

He that after a debt of so many years, only promises what brave 
things he will do hereafter, is hardly thought upon the Exchange to do. 
what he ought. The account in his hand requires to be made up and : 
balanced ; .and that will shew, not what he is to promise, but, if he be 
a fair man, what he is to perform. If the schools make longer allow- ot Aa 
ances of time, and admit evasions for satisfaction, it is fit you use your 
privilege, and take more time to consider; only I crave leave inthe 
mean while to refer my reader to what I have said on this argum 

Chap. iv. of my third Letter, that he may have a view of your wi 
answering by specimen, and judge whether all that I have there 
_ be answered by what you say here, or what you promise here be 
__ like to be performed. ne 

_ The next sample you give to shew the answerableness | 
is not much more lucky than the former, it may be 

_ say, that I tell you, ‘That you have altered the quest 

_ you tell me the question between us is, ‘ 


































aims at, it is no matter whether they h 
which side the truth lies, Thus 



















matters of religion, which you say are m 
urs, i by it the using force to bring men to any 
besides the true ; you are so far from owning the question 
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“pose, that you have always thought it out of question, that no man in 
_*the world, magistrate or other, can have any right to use either force, 
t any other means that I can name, to bring men to any false reli- 
n, how much soever he may persuade himself that it is true? 
‘It is not therefore from any alteration, but from the true state of 
“the question, that you take occasion, as I complain without cause, to 
“lay load on me, for charging you with the absurdities of a power in 
‘magistrates to punish men, to bring them to their religion.’ ‘ But it 
“seems, having little to say against what you assert, you say, I find it 
_ _*necessary myself to alter the question, and to make the world believe 
“that you assert what you do not, that 1 may have something before me 

‘which I can confute.’ 

In this paragraph you positively deny, that it is any where owned 
by you as the question between us, ‘Whether the magistrate has a 
‘right of using force in matters of religion?’ Indeed these words 

_ are not as they are cited in your former letter; but he that will 

turn over the leaf, may read these words of yours, viz. that ‘ You refer 
‘it to me, whether I, in saying nobody has a right, or you, in saying 
_ ‘the magistrate has a right, to use force in matters of religion, have 
_ ‘most reason :’ though you positively tell me, ‘that neither there 

_ ‘nor any where else, do you own the question to be what I say 
_ fyou do.” And now let the reader judge between us. I should not 
perhaps have so much as taken notice of this, but that you, who are 

_ $0 Sparing of your answer, that you think a brief specimen upon 

‘some few pages of the beginning of my Letter, sufficient to confute all 
‘Thave said in it, do yet spend the better part of two pages on this ; 
which if I had been mistaken in, it had been of no great consequence ; 
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which I see no other use you have, but to cast on me some civil 
as of your fashion, and fix on me the imputation of fiction, 
fiction ; a compliment which I shall not return you, though you 
USING FORCE IN MATTERS OF RELIGION, are my words, ‘not 





' being very positivé in a mistake, and 






be, \ hether the magistrate has a right to use force for such a pur- 


_ Whether they are your words or not, let your former Letter ; 
where you own yourself to say, that ‘the magistrate has a 


BB any one magistrate excluded thereby from an obligation to 
force in matters of religion.’ So that this, as I take it, is : 





_ Magistrate, who upon just and sufficient grounds 





ON TOLERATION 
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eclare against either of them. 


‘that every magistrate, who believes his religion to be true, is obliged 
‘to use force to bring men to his.’ ° 

‘Now because this undertaking is so necessary for me; and my 
‘whole cause seems to depend upon the success of it; you shall the 
‘more carefully consider how well I perform it. But before you do 
‘this, it will be fit to let me know, in what sense you grant my inference, 
‘and in what sense you deny it. Now that every magistrate, upon 
‘just and sufficient grounds believes his religion to be true, is obliged 
‘to use some moderate penalties, which is all the force you ever con- 
‘tended for, to bring men to his religion, you freely grant ; because 
‘that must needs be the true religion; since no other can, upon such 
‘grounds, be believed to be true. But that any magistrate, who upon 
‘weak and deceitful grounds, believes a false religion to be true, and he 
‘can never do it upon better grounds, is obliged to use the same, or any 
‘other means, to bring men to his religion, this you flatly deny ; nor can 
‘it, by any rules of reasoning, be inferred from what you assert? 

Here you tell me you grant my inference, in this sense, viz. * That 
‘every magistrate, who upon just and sufficient grounds believes his 
‘religion to be true, is bound to use force to bring men to it,” 

Here you grant that every magistrate, without knowing that his reli- 
gion is true, is obliged, upon his believing it to be true, to use force to 
bring men to it ; indeed you add, ‘who believes it to be true upon just 
‘and sufficient grounds.’ So you have got a distinction, and that 
always sets off a disputant, though many times it is of no use to his 
argument. For here let me ask you, who must be judge, whether 
the grounds upon which he believes his religion to be true, be just 
and sufficient? Must the magistrate himself judge for himself, or 
must you judge for him? A third competitor in this judgment I know 
not where you will find for your turn. If every magistrate must judge 
for himself, whether the grounds upon which he believes his religion 
to be true, are just and sufficient grounds, your limitation of the use 
of force to such only as believe upon just and sufficient 


hating that it is an ornament to your style and learning, might have 


been spared, since it leaves my inference untouched in the full lati- 
tude I have expressed it concerning every magistrate ; there not | ein, 


bring men to his own religion, by this your distinction, Fo 





er of-fact, about an action of your own, and so will scarce prove nae 
| specimen of the answerableness of all I say in my Letter, unless we 
_ must allow that truth and falshood are equally answerable, when you 
_ The next part of your specimen we have, you tell me that Tunder- 
take to prove, that ‘if upon your grounds the magistrate be obliged to 
“use force to bring men to the true religion ; it will necessarily follow, 
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ay 


_ (what he must be a hard man indeed that will not | 
‘thing laid upon the magistrate as a duty, is some way 
‘ticable, Now the magistrate being obliged to use force 
“religion, but yet so as to bring men only to the true religion. 
“not be in any capacity to perform this part of his duty, unless 
‘religion he is to promote, be what he can certainly know, or else wh 
“it is sufficient for him to believe to be the true: either his kn ; 
“ledge or his opinion must point out that religion to him, which he 
“is by force to promote.’ ‘ Where, if by knowing, or knowledge, I mean 
‘the effect of strict demonstration ; and by believing or opinion, any 
‘sort of assent or persuasion how slightly soever grounded : then you 
‘must deny the sufficiency of my division ; because there is a third 
“sort or degree of persuasion which though not grounded upon strict 
‘demonstration ; yet in firmness and stability, does far exceed that 
“which is built upon slight 4ppearances of probability; being grounded — 
“upon such clear and solid proof, as leaves no reasonable doubt in an 
‘attentive and unbiassed mind : so that it approaches very near to that ye 
‘which is produced by demonstration, and is therefore as it respects 
‘religion, very frequently and familiarly called in Scripture not faith — 
‘or belief only, but knowledge, and in divers places full assurance 
‘as might easily be shown, if that were needful. Now this kind of 
‘persuasion, this knowledge, this full assurance men may, and ht 
“to, have of the true religion ; but they can never have it of a false” 
‘one. And this it is, that must point out that religion to the magistrate, rey 
‘which he is to promote by the method you contend for,’ 

Here the first thing you do is to pretend an uncertainty of what I 
mean by ‘knowing or knowledge, and by believing or opinion.’ _ First, 
As to knowledge, I have said ‘ certainly know.’ I have called it 
‘vision, knowledge, and certainty, knowledge properly so called.’ And 
for believing or opinion, I speak of believing with assurance, 
that believing in the highest degree of assurance, is not kn 
That whatever is not capable of demonstration, is not, unless it be : 
evident, capable to produce knowledge, how well grounded and g1 
Soever the assurance of faith may be wherewith it is received. Tl 
grant, that a strong assurance of any truth, settled upon prevalent 
well-grounded arguments of probability, is often called ‘knowlede 
popular ways of talking ; but being here to distinguish between | 
ledge and belief, to what degrees of confidence soever 
boundaries must be kept, and their names not confound 
to the same purpose, whereby it is so plain, that by knov 
the effect of strict demonstration ; and by believing or oj 
any degree of persuasion even to the highest degree 
_ Ichallenge you yourself to set it down i : 
terms, But no J you 

meaning, let it 







3 for if he judged otherwise, he could 
¢ it to be true. If you say, you must judge for the 
magistrate, then what you grant is this, That every magistrate who upon 
grounds that you judge to be just and sufficient, believes his religion 
¥ ‘be true, is obliged to use force to bring men to his religion. If this 
he your meaning, as it seems not much remote from it, you will do well 
to speak it out, that the magistrates of the world may know who to 
have recourse to in the difficulty you put upon them, in declaring them 
* ~~ under an obligation to use force to bring men to the true religion; 
which they can neither certainly know, hor must venture to use force 
to bring men to, upon their own persuasion of the truth of it, when 
they have nothing but one of these two, viz. knowledge, or belief, thet 
the religion they promote is true, to determine them. Necessity hes 
at last, unless you would have the magistrate act in the dark and use 
force wholly at random, prevailed on you to grant, that the magistrate 
May use force to bring men to that religion which he be lieves to be 
true ; but say you, ‘his belief must be upon just and sufficient grounds, 
The same necessity remaining still, must prevail with you to go one 
Step further, and tell me whether the magistrate himself _must be 
judge, whether the grounds upon which he believes his religion to fe 
true, be just and sufficient, or whether you are to be judge for him. ‘ 
you say the first, my inference stands good, and this question, I think, 
is yielded, and at an end. If you say you are to be judge for the 
Magistrates, I shall congratulate to the magistrates of the world the 
way you have found out for them to acquit themselves of their duty, 
if you will but please to publish it, that they may know where to find 
you ; for in truth, Sir, I prefer you, in this case, to the Pope ; though 
you know that old gentleman at Rome has long since laid claim to all 
decisions of this kind, and alledges infallibility for the support of his 
title ; which indeed will scarce be able to stand at Rome, or any where 
else, without the help of infallibility. But of this perhaps more in the 
next paragraph. - 
You go on with your specimen in your next paragraph, which I 
‘shall crave leave of my reader to set down at large, it being a most 
exact and studied piece of artificial fencing, wherein, under the cover 
of g | words, and the appearance of nice thinking, nothing is said ; 
therefore may deserve to be kept not as a specimen of your an- 
, for, as we shall see, you answer nothing, but asa specimen, of 
seeming to say something where you have nothing to 
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ut tell me that I say that I suppose that you will grant me 











en tion, far excec 

pearances of probability. But let n 

can this be to deny the sufficiency of my division, because there 

as you say, athird sort or degree of persuasion, when even that 
ch you call this third sort or degree of persuasion is contained in 
division. This is a specimen indeed, not of answering what I have 
but of not answering ; and for such IT leave it to the reader. ‘A 
degree of persuasion, though not grounded on strict demonstration, 
st in firmness and stability far exceeding that which is built upon 

_ ‘slight appearances of probability, you call here a third sort or degree 

“of persuasion.’ Pray tell me which are the two other sorts; for know- 
ledge upon strict demonstration, is not belief or persuasion, but wholly 
“above it. Besides, if the degrees of firmness in persuasion make dif- 
’ ferent sorts of persuasion, there are not only three, but three hundred 

" Sorts of persuasion ; and therefore the naming of your third sort was 

~ with little ground, and to no purpose or tendency to an answer ; though 

- the drawing in some thing like a distinction be always to the purpose 

K man who hath nothing to answer, it giving occasion for the use of 
many good words ; which, though nothing to the point, serve to cover 

‘#he disputants saying nothing under the appearance of learning, to 
those who will not be at the pains to examine what he says. 

" “You say, ‘every magistrate is by the law of nature under an obliga- 
tion to ‘use force to bring men to the true religion.’ To this I urge, 
‘that the magistrate hath nothing else to determine him in the use of 

- force, for promotion of any religion one before another, but only his 

‘own belief or persuasion of the truth of it. Here you had nothing to 

do, but fairly to grant or deny ; but instead thereof you first raise a 

doubt as I have shewn about my meaning, whereof there 
no doubt at all to any one who would but read what I had 

d thereupon having got a pretence for a distinction, you 

tell the world ‘there is a third sort of persuasion, which, 

grounded on strict demonstration ; yet in firmness and 
es far exceed that which is built upon slight appearances 












































e magistrate hath a ‘persuasion of firmn' 
ssurance :’ must he be determined by 


promoting of that religion by force, of w 
sree of persuasion so fully assured? | 
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~feaves no reasonable doubt in an attentive and unbias 


. 


reas B 


_ Sec no reasonable doubt, amd that his is an attentive and unbiassed 
mind, of all which he himself is to be judge, till you can produce your 


yaad yourself judge for him. ‘It is such a kind of persuasion, such 
ull assurance must point out to the magistrate that religion he is to 


‘ « 
‘Promote by force, which can never be had but of the true religion :? 


gra is in effect, as every one may sce, the religion that you judge to 

e pow and not the religion the magistrate judges to be true, For 
pray tell me, must the magistrate’s full assurance point out to him the 
religion which he is by force to promote, or must he by force promote 
a religion, of whose truth he hath no belief, no assurance at all? If 
you say the first of these, you grant that every magistrate must use 
pon to promote his own religion, for that is the religion whereof he 
has so full assurance, that he ventures his eternal state upon it, Ay, 


Say you, that is for want of attention, and because he is not unbiassed, — 


It is like he will say the same of you 
that he should by force promote that religion which he believes not to 
be true, is so absurd, that I think you can neither expect it, nor bring 
yourself to say it. Neither of these therefore being answers that you 
can make use of, that which lies at the bottom, though you give it but 
covertly, is this, ‘That the magistrate ought by force to promote the 
‘religion that you believe with full assurance to be true.’ This would 
do admirably well for your purpose, were not the magistrate intitled to 
ask, ‘who made you a judge for him in the case?’ And ready to 
retort your own words upon you, that it is want of attention and un- 
biassedness in you, that puts your religion past doubt with you upon 
your proofs of it. Try when you please with a Bramin, a Mahometan, 
a Papist, Lutheran, Quaker, Anabaptist, Presbyterian, ete, you will 


, and then you are quits, And 


find if you argue i ps as you do here with me, that the matter will 
? 


rest here between and that you are no more a judge for an 
them than they are for you. Men in all religions have equally s 

persuasions, and every one must judge for hims 
judge for another, and you last of all for the m 


¢ agistrate, that the ground 
you build upon, that ‘firmness . ; ae 


and stability of persuasion in the highest 





‘degree of assurance leaves no doubt, can never be had of a false 


‘ religion ’ being false, all your talk of full assurance, 0 
_ the magistrate the true religion that he is obl 
. seus to no more, but his own religion, 


t 


: pointing 
iged by force to pro 
and can point out no c 





However, in the next paragraph you go on with your 
tell me, ‘Hence appears the i apertinesy of all I disc 
tween fai Cee fay) kee ? 

eo 








which the magistrate is ready to reply, that he, upon his grounds, ‘can 


“authority to judge for him; though, in the conclusion, you actually . 


elf; nor can any one 

































5 are prone to admire tIs 
refore Petier judges, fom the duty of every magis- 
moderate penalties for promoting the true religion, to 
3 ame obligation to lie upon every magistrate in respect to 

religion, whatever it be.’ 
ce Mg the impertinency lies will be seen when it is remembered, 
: » question between us is not what religion has the most clear 
‘solid grounds for the belief of it, much less whether ‘there are as 
Clear and solid grounds for the belief of false religions, as there are 












—astruth itself? A question, which, I guess, no man, but one of your 
z pertinency could ever have proposed. But the question here 
wbetween you and me, is what must point out to the magistrate that 
feligion which he is by force to promote, that so he may be able to 

erf the duty that you pretend is incumbent on him by the law of 
mature; and here I proved, that having no certain Gemonstrative 


















; ‘knowledge of the true religion, all that was left him to determine him 
_in the application of force, (which you make the proper instrument of 
_ promoting the true religion) for the promoting the true religion, was 
only his persuasion, belief, or assurance of the true religion, which was 





always his own ; and so in this state, the religion, which by force the 
"Magistrates of the world must of necessity promote, must be either 
their own, or none“at all. Thus the argument standing between us, I 
am apt to think the world may be of opinion, that it had been perti- 
nent to your cause to have answered my argument, if you had any 
thing to answer; which since you have not dongithis specimen also of 
e facility, wherewith you can answer all I have said in the third 
may be joined to the former, and be a’specimen of something 
than what you intended it. For in truth, Sir, the endeavouring to 
up a new question absurd in itself, and nothing at all to the pur- 
, Without offering any thing to clear the difficulty you were pressed 
fill to understanding readers appear pertinent in one who sets 
up for an arrant Drawcansir, and is giving specimens of him- 

























_ tain these two absurd propositions, which my argument r nothing 



















though they do not always place their persuasion and assent 
_ side on which, in reality the strength of truth lies. Re; 
hot thought of, nor heard of, nor rightly ; 
weighed, make no impression on the mind 
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fain have it thought that your cause is gained, unless T will main- 


to do with. : ‘ ee 

And you seem to me to build upon these two false propositions, 

I, That in the want of knowledge and certainty of which is the true 
religion, nothing is fit to set the magistrate upon doing his duty inem- 
ploying of force to make men consider and embrace the true religion, 
but the highest persuasion and full assurance of its truth. Whereas. chal 
his own persuasion of the truth of his own religion, in what degree 
Soever it be, so he believes it to be true, will, if he thinks it his 
duty by force to promote the true, be sufficient to set him on work. 2 
Nor can it be otherwise, since his own persuasion of his own religion, 
which he judges so well grounded as to venture his future state upon 
it, cannot but be sufficient to set him upon doing what he takes to be 
his duty in bringing others to the same religion, 

II. Another false supposition you build upon is this, that the true 
religion is always embraced with the firmest assent. There is scarce 
any one so little acquainted with the world, that hath not met with 
instances of men most unmoveably confident, and fully assured in a — 
religion which was not the true. Nor is there among the many absurd 
religions of the world, almost any one that does not find votaries to 
lay down their lives for it; and if that be not firm persuasion and full 
assurance that is stronger than the love of life, and has force enough 
to make a man throw himself into the arms of death, it is hard to 
know what is firm persuasion and full assurance. Jews and Mahomet — 
ans have frequently given instances of this highest degree of Paris 
suasion, And the Bramins religion in the East is entertained by its 
followers with no less assurance of its truth, since it is not unusual for 
some of them to throw themselves under the wheels of a mighty 
chariot, wherein they on solemn days draw the image of their God about 
in procession, there to be crushed to death, and sacrifice their lives in 
honour of the God they believe in. If it be ebjected, that those are 
examples of mean and common men; but the great men of the world, 
and the heads of societies, do not so easily give themselves up to a 
confirmed bigotry: I answer, The persuasion they have of the truth 
of their own religion, is visibly strong enough to make them venture 
themselves, and use force to others upon the belief of it, Princes are 
made like other men, believe upon the like grounds that other men do, 
and act as warmly upon that belief, though the grounds of their per- 
suasion be in themselves not very clear, or may appear to others to 
not of the utmost solidity. Men act by the strength of their p 
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and 
















as it. For you affirming that force, 
necessary and competent means to bring men to the 
z , You leave magistrates destitute of these necessary and 
ipetent means of being brought to the true religion, though that be 
adiest way, in your scheme the only way, to bring other men to 
‘is contended for by you as the only method. 
© But further, you will perhaps be ready to reply, that you do not say 
barely, that men may not as firmly, but that they cannot as firmly and 
as rationally believe and embrace false religions as they can the true. 
This, be it as true as it will, is of no manner of advantage to your 
cause. For here the question, necessary to be considered in your way 
of arguing, retiirns upon you, who must be judge whether the magis- 
trate believes and embraces his religion rationally or no? If he himself 
be judge, then he does act rationally, and it must have the same 
g Operation on him, as if it were the most rational in the world: if you 
"must be judge for him, whether his belief be rational or no, why may 
“not others judge for him as well as you? or at least be judge for you, 
as well as you for him; at least till you have produced your patent of 
 infallibility and commission of superintendency over the belief of the 
“Magistrates of the earth, and shewn the commission whereby you are 
appointed the director of the Magistrates of the world in their belief, 
_ which is or is not the true religion? Do not think this said without 
‘Cause, your whole discourse here has no other tendency, but the 
taking yourself judge over what religion should be promoted by the 
_mnagistrate’s force; which, let me tell you by the way, every warm 
_ zealot in any religion, has as much a right to be as you. I beseech 
you tell me, are you not persuaded, nay, fully assured, that the Church 
a if England is in the right, and all that dissent from her are in the 
wrong ; why else would you have force used to make them consider 
onform? If then the religion of the Church of England be, as you 
fully assured, the only true religion, and the magistrate must 
ind his persuasion of the truth of his religion on such clear and 
ofs as the true religion alone has, and no false one can 
that persuasion the magistrate must be directed in the 
(for all this in effect, you say, in the sixth and bese. 
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nth pages); what is this but covertly to say, that it 






sth 


to use force to bring men to embrace th 





- of the Church of England ? Which, since it plainly follows from your 


_ and then there will need no more to be said in the Guiestioniie: set 


_ the variety of religions which the magistrates of the world 1 
_ braced, cannot direct them to the true. Yes, say you, their 
_ who have embraced the true religion, svill’ direct them 
-feligion, Which amounts at last to no more baa 


etn 





the religion 
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doctrine, and I think you cannot deny to be your opinion, and what in 
effect you contend for, you will do well to speak it out in plain words, 





And now I desire it may be considered, what advantage this sup- 
position of force, which is supposed put into the magistrate’s hands 
by the law of nature to be used in religion, brings to the true religion, 
when it arms five hundred magistrates against the true religion, who 
must unavoidably in the state of things in the world act against it, for 
one that uses force for it, I say that this use of force in the magis- 
trate’s hand, is barely supposed by you from the benefit it is like to 
produce; but it being demonstration, that the prejudice that will 
accrue to the true religion from such a use of force, is five hundred 
times more than the advantage can be expected from it, the natural 
and unavoidable inference from your own ground of benefit, is, that 
God never gave any such power to the magistrate; and there it will 
rest till you can, by some better argument prove the magistrate to have 
such a power: to which give me leave to add one word more, % 

You say the magistrate is obliged by the law of nature to use force 
to promote the true religion ; must he stand still and do nothing till he 
certainly know which is the true religion? If so, the commission is 
lost, and he can never do his duty ; for to certain knowledge of the 
true religion, he can in this world never arrive, May he then act 
upon ‘firm persuasion and full assurance, grounded upon such clear 
‘and solid proofs as the true religion alone has, and no false one can 
‘have’? And then indeed you have distinguished yourself into a safe 
retreat. For who can doubt but your sort or degree of persuasion, if 
that be your meaning, will determine the magistrate to the true 
religion, when it is grounded on those which are the proofs only of the 
true religion, which if it be all that you intend by your full assurance, 
which is the title you give to this your third sort or degree of per- 
suasion, I must desire you to apply this in answer to my argument. I ~ 
say, magistrates in general have nothing to determine them in theit 
application of force but their own persuasion; and your answer is, the 
magistrates of the true religion have their own persuasion to determine 
them: but of all the other magistrates, which are above an hundred, I 
might say a thousand to one, you say nothing at all; and thus, by the 
help of a distinction, the question is resolved, I say the magistrates 
are not in a capacity to perform their duty, if they be obliged to use 
force to promote the true religion, since they have nothing to det ni eo 
them but their own persuasion of the truth of any religion ; which, 1 


















dio ate unsvoidably determact. 


their own religion? It is answered, — 
of the the true religion will perform their date A great 






the magistrate’s duty to use force for promoting the true 
when in the state of things that is at present in the world, 
: ways hitherto has been, one magistrate in five hundred will use 
force to promote the true religion, and the other four hundred ninety- 
nine to promote false ones ! f 
~ But perhaps you will tell me, That you do not allow that magis- 
trates who are of false religions, should be determined by their own 
_ persuasions, which dre ‘built upon slight appearances of probability, 
‘but such as are grounded upon clear and solid proofs, which the 
Fe true religion alone has. In answer to this, I ask, Who must be judge 
whether his persuasion be grounded on clear and solid proofs, the 
“Magistrate himself, or you for him? If the magistrate himself, then 
we are but where we were ; and all that you say here, with the distinc- 
tion that you have made about several sorts of persuasion, serves only to 
lead us round about to the same place: for the magistrate, of what 
‘Teligion Soever, must, notwithstanding all you have said, be determined 
| by his own persuasion. If you say you must be judge of the clearness 
and solidity of the proofs upon which the magistrate grounds the 
belief of his own religion, it is time you should produce your patent 
f and shew the commission whereby you act, 
There are other qualifications you assign, of the proof on which you 
tell us ‘your third sort or degree of persuasion is grounded ; and that 
eae such as leaves no reasonable doubt in an attentive and unbiassed 
“mind ? which unless you must be judge what is a reasonable doubt, 
and which is an attentive and unbiassed mind, will do you no man- 
her of service, If the magistrate must be judge for himself in this 
Case, you can have nothing to say to him ; but if you must be judge, 
then any doubt about your religion will be unreasonable, and his not 
ig and promoting your religion will be want of attention and 
ed mind. ; But let me tell you, give but the same liberty of 
r the magistrate of your religion to the men of another re- 
h they have as much right to as you have to judge for the 
any other religion in the points mentioned, all this will 
Go nto Fyance and try whether it be Not so, So 
magistrate’s using force for promoting the true 
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“Bligion, as you have stated it, gives as much power and authority: to 


the king of France to use it against his dissenting subjects, as : f 
any other prince in Christendom to use it against theirs; name which — 





to true religion, and worth the contending for, that it 









ligion as there are for belief for the true; or that 








you please. He 

The fallacy in making it the magistrate’s duty to promote by force == 
the only true religion, lies in this, that you allow yourself to suppose —__ 
the magistrate, who is of your religion, to be well-grounded, attentive, 
and unbiassed, and fully and firmly assured that his religion is trae; 
but that other magistrates of other religions different from yours are 
not so: which, what is it but to erect yourself into a state of infal- 
libility above all other men of different persuasions from yours, which 
yet they have as good a title to as yourself ? 

Having thus advanced youself into the chair, and given yourself 
the power of deciding for all men which is, and which is not, the true 
religion, it is not to be wondered that you so roundly pronounce all 
my discourse, ‘concerning the difference between faith and knowledge 
‘to be impertinency ;’ and so magisterially to tell me, ‘ that the thing 
“I_was there concerned to make out, if I would speak to the purpose, 
“was no other but this, that there are as clear and as solid grounds 
‘for the belief of false religions, as there are for belief of the true: or, 
‘that men may both as firmly and as rationally believe and embrace 
‘false religions as they can the true.’ * 

The impertinency in these two or three pages, I shall leave to shift 
for itself in the judgment of any indifferent reader ; and will only, at 
present, examine what you tell ‘I was concerned to make out, if 7 
‘would speak to the purpose.’ : 

My business there was to prove, That the magistrate being taught 
that it was his duty to use force to promote the true religion, it would 
thence unavoidably follow, that not having knowledge of the truth of 
any religion, but only belief that it was true, to determine, him in his 
application of force, he would take himself in duty bound to promote 
his own religion by force ; and thereupon force would inevitably be 
used to promote false religions, upon those very grounds upon which 
you pretend to make it serviceable only to the true: and this, Isup- — 
pose, I have in those pages evidently proved, though you think not fit 
to give any other answer to what I there say, but that it is impertinent ; 
and I should have proved something else, which you would have done 
well, by a plain and clear deduction, to have shewn from my words, 


4 
The two missing pages—Works Vol. 3, p. 447—Supplied Srom the 
MSS. King’s Life of Locke, 4/0, 1829, pp. 360-%. 


- But, since, perhaps, it would have laid the matter a little 
if you had given the reason why you say I was concerned t 
‘that there are as clear and solid arguments for the 
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3 and thus you think sufficient to point out to him that 
| by force he is to promote. And hereupon you think 
gained unless, I could prove that which I think utterly 
viz., that there is as clear and solid grounds for the belief of 
- false religions as there are for belief of the true, and that men may 
both as firmly and rationally believe and embrace false religions as 
true. All which is bottomed upon this very false supposition, that in 
_ the want of knowledge nothing is sufficient to set the magistrate upon 
doing his duty in using of force to promote the true religion, but the 
firmest belief of its truth ; whereas his own persuasion of the truth of 
his own religion, in whatsoever degree it be 
be true, will, if he think it his duty, be sufficient to set him to work. 

» This as well as several other things in my former letters stick with 
some readers, who want to have them clear; but such poor spirits 
deserve not to be regarded by a master of fencing, who answer by 
specimen, and relate by wholesale, and whose word is to be taken for 
truth—the most commodious way that hath been yet found out for 
relieving objections and putting an end to controversy, 

After this new invention of yours, ‘of answering by specimen,’ so 
happily found out for the ease of yourself, and other disputants of re- 
nown that shall please to follow it, I cannot presume you should take 
notice of any thing I have to say ; you have assumed the privilege, by 
shewing your strength against one argument, to pronounce all the rest 
baffled ; and therefore to what Purpose is it to offer difficulties to you 
who can blow them all off with a breath ? But yet to apologize for 
myself to the world, for being of opinion that it is not always from 
want of consideration, attention, or being unbiassed, that men with 
ewe of persuasion embrace, and with full assurance adhere, to 
the wrong side in matters of religion, I shall take the liberty to offer 

the famous instance of the two Reynolds, brothers, both men of 

and parts ; whereof the one being of the Church of England, 
e other of the Church of Rome, they both desiring each other’s 

n to the religion which he himself was of, that they writ to 
er about it; and that with such appearance of solid and 

on both sides, that they were wrought upon by them: 
his religion, and that with so firm a persuasion and full 
¢ truth of that which he turned to, that no endea- 








he believes it to 
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where it is plain, that by fulness of assurance you do 
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yours or arguments of either of them could ever after move the — 
or bring him back from what he had persuaded him to, If now I 
should ask to which of these two, full assurance pointed out the true = 
religion, you no doubt, if you would answer at all, would say, To him 
that embraced that of the Church of England, and a Papist would say 
the other: but if an indifferent man were asked whether this full 
assurance was sufficient to point out the true religion in either of 
them, he must answer, No: for if it were, they must necessarily have — 
been both of the same religion. : E 
Yo sum up then what you answer to my saying, ‘It cannot be the 
‘magistrate’s duty to use force to promote the true religion, because he s 
‘is not in a capacity to perform that duty ; for not having a certain 
‘knowledge, but only his own persuasion to point out to him which is 
‘the true religion, if he be satisfied it is his duty to use force to pro- 
‘mote the true religion, it will inevitably follow, that he must always 
‘use it to promote his own.’ To which you answer, That a persuasion z 
of a low degree is not sufficient to point out that religion to the magis- 
trate which he is*to promote by force ; but that a ‘firmness and sta- 
‘bility of persuasion, a full assurance, is that which is to point out to 
‘the magistrate that religion which he is by force to promote.’ Where 
if by firmness and stability of persuasion and full assurance, you mean 
what the words import, it is plain you confess the magistrate’s duty is 
to promote his own religion by force ; for that is the religion which his A 
firm persuasion and full assurance points out to him. If by full assur 
ance you mean any thing but the strength of persuasion, you contra- jr 
dict all that you have said about firmness, and stability, and degrees of 
persuasion ; and having in that sense allowed the sufficiency of my 
division, where I say, ‘knowledge or opinion must point out that re- 
‘ligion to him, which he is by force to promote ;? retract it again, and 
instead thereof, under the name of full assurance, you substitute and 
put in true religion, and so firmness of persuasion is in effect laid by, 
and nothing but the name made use of ; for pray tell me, is firmné€ss of 
persuasion, or being of the true religion, either of them by itself, suffi- 
cient to point out to the magistrate that religion which it is his duty to” 
promote by force? For they do not always go together. If being of 
the true religion by itself may do it, your mentioning firmness of per- 
suasion, grounded on solid proof that leaves no doubt, is to no purpose, 
but to mislead your reason ; for every one that is of the true religion, 
does not arrive at that high degree of persuasion, that full assurance, — 
which approaches that which is very near to that which is produced 
by demonstration. And in this sense of full assurance, which you say 
men may have of the true religidn, and can never have of a 
your answer amounts to this, that full assurance, in him that e1 
the true religion, will point out the religion he is by force ti 
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magistrate’s | to ote the true 
in his use of force ? you seem to say, 
sion or full assurance of the truth of the religion he so 
must determine him ; and presently, in other words, you 
em to lay the stress upon his actually being of the true religion, ‘The 
first of these answers is not true ; for I have shewn, that firmness of 
persuasion may and does point out to the magistrates false religions as 
if well as the true: and the second is muchwhat the same, as if to one, 
~ who should ask what should enabie a man to find the right way who 
es knows it not, it should be answered, the being in it. One of these 
_ must be your meaning, choose which you please of “them, if you have 
amy meaning at all in your sixth, and beginning of the seventh page, to 
which I refer the reader; where, if he find nothing else, he canndt fail 
to find a specimen of school-play, of talking uncertainly in the utmost 
perfection, nicely and artificially worded, that it may serve for a speci- 
men of a master-piece in that kind ; but a specimen of the answerable- 
ness of my Letter will require a little more plain dealing. And to 
Satisfy readers, that have not attained to the admiration of skilfully say- 
ing nothing, you must directly inform them, whether firmness of per- 
Suasion be or be not sufficient in a magistrate to enable him to do his duty 
_ in promoting the true religion by force; or else this you have pitched 
on will scarce be a sample of the answerableness of all I have said, 
But you stand positive in it, and that is like a master, that it cannot 
_ be inferred from the magistrates being obliged to promote by force 
__ the true religion, that every magistrate is obliged to promote by force 
his own religion. And that for the same reason you had given before, 
more perplexed and obscurely, viz. ‘Because there is this perpetual 
advantage on the side of the true religion, that it may and ought to 
believed on clear and solid grounds, such as will appear the more 
‘80, the more they are examined: whereas no other religion can be 
‘believed so, but upon such appearances only, as will not bear a just 
Sea 
ei his would be an answer to what I have said, if it were so that all 
sistrates saw the preponderancy of the grounds of belief, which are 
side of the true religion; but since it is not the grounds and 
uth that are not seen, that do or can set the magistrate 
duty in the case; but it is the persuasion of the mind, 
asons and grounds as do affect it, that alone does, 
tei | > Feet te tee 
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oni able, to determine the magistrate in the use of force, for per- 
ine at his duty; it necessarily follows, that if two magistrates have 
‘equally strong persuasions concerning the truth of Sg osm e 
respectively, they must both be set on work thereby, a neither ; = 
‘though one be of a false, and the other of the true re igion, yet 
principle of operation, that alone which they have to —oe 
being equal in both, they must both be determined by it ; un i Eee 
be said, that one of them must act according to that principle, whi 
alone can determine, and the other must act against it; that is, do 
what he cannot do; be determined to one thing, by what at the same 
time determines him to another. From which incapacity in magis- 
trates to perform their duty by force, to promote the true religion, f 
think it may justly be concluded, that to use force for the promoting 
any religion, cannot be their duty. ; 

You tell us it is by the law of nature, magistrates are obliged to pro- 
mote the true religion by force. It must be owned, that if this be an 
obligation of the law of nature, very few magistrates overlook it, so 
forward are they to promote that religion by force which they take to 
be true. This being the case, I beseech you to tell me what was 
Huaina Capac, emperor of Peru obliged to do? Who, being persuaded 
of his duty to promote the true religion, was not yet within distance of 
knowing or so much as hearing of the Christian religion, which really 
is the true, (so far was he from a possibility to have his belief grounded 
upon the solid and clear proofs of the true religion.) Was he to pro- 
mote the true religion by force? That he neither did nor could know 
any thing of, so that was morally impossible for him to do. Was he to 
sit still in the neglect of his duty incumbent on him? That is in effect 
to suppose it a duty and no duty at the same time. If upon his not 
knowing which is the true religion, you allow it his duty to promote it 
by force, the question is at an end: you and I are agreed, that it is not : 
the magistrate’s duty by force to promote the true religion, If you hold 
it in that case to be his duty, what remains for him to do, but to use 
force to promote that religion which he himself is strongly, nay 
to the highest degree of firmness, persuaded is the true? Which is 
granting what I contend for, that, if the magistrate be obliged to BED 
mote by force the true religion, it will thence follow, that he is obliged : 
to promote by force that religion which he is persuaded is the true 5 
since, as you will have it, force was given him to that end, Sr is his 
duty to use it, and he hath nothing else to determine it to that | db 
his own persuasion. So that one of these two things must 
either that in that case it ceases to be his duty, or else he 
mote his own religion, choose you which you please * 
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ard conformity alone, 112, 220.—unreason- 
used to make udge more sincere! 
all rear telah -takes the care of men’s 
souls from themselves, 132, 133. 
Force, magistrates not daatuhatound by the 
law of nature to use it, 136.— how parents are 
authorized to use it, 138.—and masters, #dfd. 
not using it, intimates not a power given 
in vain, 144.—the use of it makes not men 
good, nor secures God’s Uisaaiig to a nation, 
180, 260.—by the same rule a lesser degree 
oF is needful, a greater may be so, 178.— 









be Against wickedness than opinions, mo eae 
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MAGISTRATES, their duty is to secure 
interests, not the salvation of souls, 5.—care 
of souls only common to them ‘with others 
—are as liable to error in religion as r 
6, 50.—ought not to use force in matters of 
religion, 17.—have no authority to img 8 
ceremonies in the church, 19.—nor to foi 
those used by others, 20,—their power abo 
indifferent things, rid.—may not punish all — 





m p , No proper means to remove prejudices, 203. 
196, 207.—sev : ; mera the end of its being used, 207, 

Ey > 195,295,—how ete. —it is equally just for one church to use it 
must be punished, = 4 it as another, 227.—the spiritual gain which 












































though it be misapplied sins against God, 23, etc,—are to punish only . 
i: ; “ rg eae Migch eg eae iings bine those things which injure the ‘on 5 Ss Bae ae 
(Dr.), his judgment of the cause | EVIDENCE, which may be sufficient for one, 


“nursing fathers,” etc., no good argument 
or using it, 254.—its use, though designed to 
bring men to truth, may bring them to false- 
hood, 260, 274.—likely to Tead far more into 
error than truth, 260, 274, 281. 
Force, no proof that ever it has done good, 261. 

using it to make men consider, impertinent, 


~—by what means they are bri it to join bi 
with churchmen in persecution, 35.—have no 
commission to punish errors in religion, 26, = 
Magistrates, only a small number of themof 
the true religion, §0.—no advantage in com= 
mitting the care of our souls to them, 50, 83. 
—their using force to promote the true relt- 


of infidelity, 323 may not be so for another, 203—men are 
Cag incompetent judges, what’ is sufficient to 


RELESS of their salvation, such not tobe | _ every one, 203. 


) 200, 202. Examination (of religion) force no proper 
on as justly to be used by the magis- means to lead to it, 64.—many conformists, 
ites to make chaste, as force to promote | as well as others, neglect it, 64.—none can 































/ 88 en . —_ 1 : real holi- gion or their own, is in effect the same, 86, 
4 religion, 54. | can be judicially proved to refuse it, 67.—to 265.—the use of it cannot promote real vs - * * exaniie: a 
Ceremonies of the Jews were beggarly punish & whole y, as neglecting it, is ab- hess, 268, a69.—if it brings any to considera- o4, etc.— have no authority Sata eee i 










Pap ign : 
et ments, and much more those whic! 


Ch, As 104- , 

rist Some so called, are of differen 
 $7---Christianity prevailing wi 
 @ mark of its truth, 4r. 

» What it is, 7, r8.—none born a member 
it, 7.—the power of it, 22.—has no autho- 


tion, it is only by accident, 270,—it is most 
likely to prevail on the loose and careless, 
271.-its unfitness to bring men to true reli- 
gion, argued from the 13th article of our 
church, 273.—may require extraordinary 
stren, h to withstand it, when used to bring 
toa Bice religion, 274.—may be equally used 
by all magistrates who believe their religion 
true, 276, 277,—it is absurd to use it, without 
pretending to infallibility, 281, etc.—the want 
of it not at first supplied by miractes, 306, 
etc,—is necessary (if at all) to make ministers 
do their duty, 319.—the use of it prevented 
not a horrible apostasy in the Roman em- 
pire, 333-—has (as far as history informs us) 
always been injurious to true religion, 338, 
etc.—the use of it no Scripture-method for 
advancing religion, 346. 


surd, 68.—many are incapable of making it 
strictly, 68.—how far it is neglected, nust be 
ed to the divine judgment, 70.—want of 
pretended for pumishing Dissenters, 
83, etc.—punishment for want of it, would 
fail heavy upon many Churchmen, 89.—the 

absurdity of using force to promote it, a 
to persecute, 23.—magistrates have no ete.—none but God can judge when 'tis suffi- 


} 
‘ to enforce its decrees, 21, 22.—is to | cient, 203, etc.—the duty of magistrates as 
determine indifferent circumstances of wor- well as others, 119, 120. 
j 
| 


ro1.—are not to judge of truth for other men, 
115 mar! not Hie pin of religion | 
than others, r19,.—the apostle’s sayi e 
‘can do tothtne against the truth, bar tee it,’ 
not applicable to them, 246.—have not au- 
thority like parents or school-masters, to use 
force, 137.—<discovering them to be in the — 
wrong, adds little to finding out the truth, : 
247, 248.—ought to assist religion SS FAA 
pressing wickedness, 132.—are not com! , 
si by the law of nature to-use force in 
matters of feligion, 137. . oe 2 
Means, (of salvation) no other should be used, 
than what God has appointed, 54.—what are i 
proper for promoting religion, 2#ra@,—those 
which are sufficient are given to all, x52, €tc. 
—the greatest. part of the world’ without * 
them, if force be necessary, 157, ebe. i Ta 
Ministers, (of religion) of what sort they are, 
who want to have their doctrines enforced, 
ri tor.—doing their duty aright, would 
render force unnecessary, 164. Bre voy a 
Miracles never used to apy the want of — 


force, 315, etc. absurdly reckoned | 
human means, 305.~—not oughtin We wow 


of all who were converted, ii@.—we h ie 
the same advantage by them, as 1d Fo 
the first ages, 308.—were continued (accord- 
ing to church-history) after Chri was 
established human Jaws, 31% 

often repeated to those who rejected 

pel, 3x4, 315.— will be always mec 
page them so whenever men 
ie . their duty, 316.—were not a 
Indifferent things, the magistrate’s power Vy? 3 

ap: olive one aie For Sin Bieta of conviction in the apostles’ time, 


onl 20.—some of them to be determined 
? den : 


















































»—Inagistrates cannot prohibit in it 
Jawfal in the commonwealth, 20. 

, What they are, 14,.—the duty of 
secure them, r4, | 
sufficient, without other | F 





FAITH, articles of it not to be imposed by 
human laws, 26.—how it differs from know- 
ledge properly so called, 94. 
lood (of Noah) idolatry generally prevailed 
2? ae z not soon after it, 325, 333.—the true religion 
ith, what it is, s.—end of it, not to | _ continued above aooo years after it, 334- 
ner religion, but to free them from | Force is not capable to convince the mind, 6.— 
force, HO necessity to exclude Jews, the use of it belongs only to magistrates, — 
noel i, to prevent the seduction of | Christianity flourished best, when without the 
i , 160, etc. sca help of it, 41.—not lawful, though it might 
Gn religion) and not conviction is | prove some way useful, 45.—jin religion) 
‘ laws, 48--men may be {| usually prejudices men against it, 46.—used 
without true religion, 232, only to produce conformity, not conviction, 
presume it is always 47-—not necessary to make men consider, 48. 
933, etc,—whether it be —the use of it, is a vain pretence, 48.—is 
conviction, or not, cannot much more likely to bring men to error than 
nown, op 233-—some things truth, 45.—-employed to make people consider, 
hard to be understood, 299. is neither useful nor just, 49.—no warrant in pean 
men to itimpracticable, Scripture for using it, 49.—no less necessary 24.—Idolatry did not root out the true religion 
ists inay need punishment for conformists than nonconformists, 64. goon after the flood, 325, 334-—was probably. 
t, as much as Dissenters, | Force, the uncertainty of the pretended end for first introduced by great men, 328, etc.—the 
o understand, whether penal which it should be used, 64, 65.—none. have  _ most likely original of it was tyranny, 329. 
to bring men to it, 295. Hight to use it, 76.—should rather be used to 
¢ by acting con- drive bad men out of the church, than to 
erroneous, 18.—laws bring any in, 77.—those who plead for the 
pa submitted e use of it, should shew what bounds 
contrary to it, i j } ; 





















HERESY, wherein it consists, 37.—imposers 
of their own interpretations of scripture, 
are guilty of it, oa : vie 

Human society, the preservation of it is the 
magistrate’s power, 5.—no opinion contrary 
to the safety of it should be tolerated, 31. 


IDOLATERS may be tolerated, 23, 35, ete.— 
why not tolerated by the law of Moses, 24.— 
their case was peculiar among the Israclites, 


























































































































NATIONAL religio , none such 
0 : should be set it, ga, etc—if some force Sri: ash ae Sek ; : be the true, « usive of others, 
Pascs Nee, ‘ 2 to to relig ore 4 > 5 ee a : 
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Presenting a Collection of Poems never before gathered together within the limil 
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Four Hundred English Poets are represented in this Volume, A separate 
Collection ¢ z 


271.—the pretended ill effects of it refuted, 28s, 
ete. —true religion in no danger to be lost by 

| it, 321,—is not Fe comee Of grees pocupticn, 

| 27, etc.—part of a fourth ter in defence of 
Signed only to bring to outward conformity, | i 379.—-new way of answering the third 
221, ¢tc.—not inflicted by the apostles to | Letter for it, 380,—the answer on ¥ promises 

ing men to religion, or make them consider, instead of ie bes 381. 
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“the greatest, 83, 192, etc.—admi 
rT atters of religion, leads ¢ 
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th Biographies, is added to these. Thus, in ome 
sof the English Language, as seen in its 
han @ T howaauiat Volumes have been 


orthy to receive respect and regard from | 
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Fred » never inflicted on any, ex- Translation (of the Bible) a remark concerning 
cept for their own sins, 364. © Pin aethory of the pogo One, 344+ . 
IGTON is the " rue religion of the highest concern to all per- 
ape 2 of faith and ja pigeon sons, 232.—-force no proper means to bring 
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Pires, =o y s' force for promoting it, 41.—several persons 
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may be of it though differing in some things, 
Temarkable story of two brothers 223.—all who suppose themselves to be of 
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| 

| 

| 

} 





tinually arise in the practical experience of most persons. To supply this want is 
the aim of Beeron's Law Book. /t will te found a most valuable and reliable 
work for consultation on ail ordinary legal questions, 


Two Hunprep anv Firry-rurrp THousann, 
New Edition, post 8vo, half-bound, price 7s. 6d.; half-calf, ros. 6d, 


BEETON’S (Mrs.) BOOK OF HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT. 
Comprising every kind of Practical Information on Domestic Economy and 
Modern Cookery, with numerous Woodcuts and Coloured Ilustrations. 


“ Mrs. Isabella Beeton's ‘ Book of Household Management’ aims at being @ compendium of 
household duties in every grade of household life, from. the mistress to the maid-of-all-work, Itis 
illustrated by numerous diagrams, exhibiting the various articles of food in their original state, 
and there are also coloured plates to show how they ought to look when dished and ready for the 
j table. The verdict of a practical cook of great experience, on returning the book to her 

was, ‘Ma'am, I consider it an excellent work; it is full of useful information 
| which is quite delightful; and I should say anyone might learn to cook from it who never tried 
before."— The Athenaeum, e 











Price 7s, 6d., Coloured Plates; half-calf, ros, 6d. 


BEETON’S BOOK OF GARDEN MANAGEMENT. Em- 
bracing all kinds of Information connected with Fruit, ‘Flower, and Kitchen ; 
Garden Cultivation, Orchid Houses, Bees, &c, &c, Tllustrated with Coloured A the 
Plates of surpassing beauty, drawn from nature, and numerous Cuts, * , 


Half-bound, price 7s, 6d.; half-calf, ros, 6a. ‘ 


| 

{ 

| 

| 

| ee 
| BEETON’S BOOK OF HOME. PETS: Showing How to Rear | 

| “and Manage in Sickness and in Health— Birds, Poultry, Pigeons, Rabbits, Guinea 
Pigs, Dogs, Cats, Squirrels, Tortoises, Fancy Mice, Bees, Silk ic 
Donkeys, Goats, Inhabitants of the Aquarium, &c. &c, Illustrated by war 

of 200 Engravings and xx beautifully Coloured Plates by Harrison Wai and 

F, Keye. het 
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 PublisHed, crown 8vo, cloth, price 75. 6a., New and Revised Edition. 
n of Facts of Correct Data and Elementary Informa- 
the Entire Circle of the Sciences, and on all Subjects of Speculation and 


ice. Much Enlarged and carefully Revised and improved, and brought down 
Present Year. sy | large amount of New Matter added. 





















Handsomely bound, 7s. 6d. 


easury of Natural Science. From the German of Professor 
SCHORDLER, with numerous Additions by Henry Mrptocx, F.C. S. Fourth 
Edition, With copious Index, and upwards of sco Engravings. 


i 
‘ 

a tee nq 
Drawing Pooks, | 
Now Ready, New and Revised Edition, demy 8vo, cloth, as, 7 
Drawing Book (The Illustrated). Comprising a Complete Introduc- | 
' ‘tion to Drawing and Perspective ; with Instructions for Etching on Co or | 
Steel, &c. &c. By Rosxer Scorr Buxn, Illustrated with above 300 ubjects | 
for Study in every branch of Art. | 


aecgits: ‘ Demy 8vo, cloth, as. 
; tectural, .Engineering, and Mechanical Drawing Book 
_ ‘(The Tilustrated). By Roszrt Scorr Burx, With 300 Engravings. 
ne . 


New Edition, Just Ready, demy 8vo, cloth, as., 144 pp. 


Steam Engine (The): Its History and Mechanism. Being Descrip- 
Row ee eeantans of the Stationary, Locomotive, and Marine Engine, 












Demy 8vo, cloth, as. 


chantos. and Mechanism. By Kozert Scorr Burn. With 





_ New Worx ow Ornament ann Dasicn, Demy 8vo, cloth, 2s, 
mental Drawing and Architectural Design. With Notes, 
cal and Practical. By Rosert Scorr Burn, Author of The lilustrated 
&e. ith nearly & Engravings of Interior and Exterior 
ao Houses, &c,, &c. 4: 7 
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Heeton’s “All About Et” Books, 


Now Ready, handsomely bound, price 2s. 6d, each. 
1, ALL ABOUT COOKERY: Being a Dictionary of Every-day 


Cookery, By Mrs. Isaseita Berton, 


2, ALL ABOUT EVERYTHING: Being a Dictionary of Prace | 
tical Recipes and Every-day Information. An entirely New Domestic 
i 








| Cyclopwdia, arranged in Alphabetical Order, and usefully Illustrated. 

3. ALL ABOUT GARDENING: Being a Dictionary of Practical 

Gardening. 

4. ALL ABOUT COUNTRY LIFE: A Dictionary of Rural Avo- 
cations, and’of Knowledge necessary to the Management of the Farm, &c, 

| 


5. ALL ABOUT HARD WORDS: Being a Dictionary of Every. 


day Difficulties in Reading, Writing, &c. &c. 






















Price 15., cloth, containing 208 pages, 477 Recipes, and Formule for Mistresses — 
and Servants. Also, with Coloured Plates, price 1s. 6d. 


MRS. BEETON’S ENGLISHWOMAN’S COOKERY BOOK. 
Comprising Recipes in all branches of Cookery, and accurate Descriptions of 
Quantities, Times, Costs, Seasons, for the various Dishes, 

%,° The capital Colour 

ENGuishwoman’s Cook 

dence and ch Th 
ny other Cheap Cookery B 
% of these Coloured Pi. c 

) 4y be attempted by imitative ana 













he LE ipktoonaas Edition Tur 
ly unapproachable in point excel- 
e Recipes in this volume than im 
's beyond guestion, and the adds | 
possibility of successful rivalry which 


stricious displays, 

















Price 3s. 6¢., 476 pages, with many Engravings in the Text, and Coloured Plates, 
exquisitely produced by the best Artists, 
BEBETON’S EVERY-DAY COOKERY & HOUSEKEEPING 
BOOK, Comprising Instructions for Mistress and Servants, and a Collection of 


Practical Recipes. With 104 Coloured Plates, showing the Modern Mode of 
sending Dishes to Table. 





Price 1s., cloth, containing 252 pages; also with Coloured Plates, price rs. 6d. 


BEETON'S GARDENING BOOK: Containing such fwll and | ~ 
Practical Information as will enable the Amateur to manage his own Garden, | 
Amply Illustrated. , ‘ : 








New anv Important Book or Rererenck ON GARDENING. : ie 

460 pages, with Coloured Plates and Engravings in the Text, price gs. 6. se 
BEETON’S DICTIONARY OF EVERY-DAY cea iene 
° alture, 


mbellished with Coloured 


nstituting a Popular Cyclopedia of the Theory and Practice 
sALCS, 
copied from Nature, : 


made after original ‘Water-colo Soren 
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Com tions, Liquidations, 
ie poe (me ae pees 
ux, Conveyance, Travellers, 
: rs. 

Page Agreements, Deeds, 
sie and Arbitrations, 


onial Causes, 

and Trustees, 
; ctions in Trade, Securi- 

1 Sureties. : 

Pa Pecatis and Joint-Stock 
‘ i a ae Tenant, Lodgers, ag 
Landlord an i j pee 
Pie ass ae (Ag ogee tay 8 “iy ‘cattention and completeness 
* These Books a pee 


tingutshe. el : fe ws has its | 
: ee eretts is. Each one of the serie & 
a voted, fe. their cd ere mon ie similar attempts a earn 
‘i id the amount of ar 
a soe Semele brevity of the title sugge 
re ii Iges, price 34. 6d. 

; legant, gilt edges, : aS 

BEE ton BIRDS; showing How to R | 
: ms hon ns ol sever 2 and Six ex- | 

Manage them in Sickness and oh ge RE - 


, iches by HAKRISUN 
8,* This _pnoke fs ia vinted Faceieile from Coloured Ske “5 
misitely Colowred Piates, 


Wer. ‘ “ Book of Birds.” 
3 iform with the 
edges, price 35. 64., un ANIMALS; 
2 Cloth elegant, gilt ge POULTRY & DOMESTIC 
a 2 N’S BOOK o 


a i Ith—Pigeons, Poultry, ; 
. ot in Sickness and in Heal we ; \ 
\ceaghiead ys00 ea Doss Cats, — sn — Tortoises, 
bear seer i Inhabitants of the Aqua » &c. oat 
7 gee re ymca of One Hundred a totes an. 
wo Pp ees Weter-Colonr Drawings by HaRniso: 
: bes. + 
”’ loth, gilt edges. 
i cloth, . 
Price 5s., numerous Illustrations, — inte 
eS teas ca a cei Cqpundrums, Enigmas, 
ig isi Charades, Burlesques, ; a 
: of rota ar in endless variety. With folding F 
» and a num) 


7 


ot Information.) 
i ‘A wonderful Collection of as 
See ias MinAGRicent, Comprising Cookery, | 


bie 
Wy Ward, Leck, ond Tylor. | 
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| 12, Savage Habits and Customs, 


BOOKS FOR BOYER, os | 
Se ee « i 
Beeton’s Pops’ Own Library, 


rae, eat best set of Volumes for Prizes, 


z 
R i lish Lads, 
ade all been Prepared by Ni, ewards, or Gifts to English Is, 


Berton with a view 4 theis $5 i manly | 
tone and hander pasrane eb e mith a view to their fine. y 


resents for ¥ 


c : outh, amongst whom they enjoy | 
which never Stags, ‘f 


rations, price 55. cloth ; or cloth gilt, gilt edges, 6s. 


Nene: TILLOTSON. From the Rise of the Dutch + 
¢ Death of Oliver Cromwell, 


©y’s Adventures in the Barong’ Wars ; or, How I won 
My Spurs, J. G. Evcar 


3- Cressy ana Poictiers, 


J. G. Epoar, ; 
+» GREENWOOD, r 
e + 

Dae By the Author of Wild Spo: 

Hubert Ellis, 
Don Quixote, CERVANTRs, 
Gulliver's Travels, 
» Robinson Crusoe, 


It. Silas the Conjurer, 


300 Illustrations, 
By Dean Swirr, 
By Dante. Deror, 


By the Author of « Wild | 
Sports of the World.” 

13. Reuben Davidger. J. GrEEnwoop, 

14. Brave British Soldiers and the Victoria Cross, 

15. Zoological Recreations, : J. BRoperip, F.R.S, 

16. Wild Animals in Freedom and Captivity. 


| 18. The World’s Explorers, 


Tneluding Livingstone’s Discoveries 
and Stanley's Search, 
19. The Man among the Monkeys 3 or, Ninety Days in Apeland, : 


Illustrated by G. Dore. 
20. Golden America, By Joun TILLOTsoN, 
Se 


NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS, 


ior, Voyages and Traye 
Period to the English Ex 
Mason. and other Illustrations, 
Lion Hunting; or, Adventures and Ex 
America. By Juues Gerarp. Crown 8vo, 
Antony Waymouth 3 or, The Gentlemen Ad: 
Kincston.. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s, 62, 


Iee World 
Regions, 











Gardens, 


Cloth, plain edges, ss.; gilt edges, 6s. 

| 4, BEETO ES OF CHIVALRY, SCHOOL STORINS, 
3 1+ Beeeiuics Ar HOME, AND EXPLOITS OF THE ARMY AND 
NA A Book for Boys. Ulustrated by separate Plates and numerous 
; Woodeuts inserted in the Text. 








Cloth, plain edges, ss.; gilt edges, 6s. 


s BEETON’S HERO SOLDIERS, SAILORS, & EXPLORERS. 
: ' 5 Gymnastics, Telegraphy, Fire Arms, &c 1,0 8 pages, with so full-page 
Engravings on toned paper, and numerous Woodcuts. 





Cloth, plain edges, ss.; gilt edges, 6s. 


’"S FAMOUS VOYAGES, BRIGAND ADVEN- 
. Settee miss OF THE BATTLE-FIELD, &c. Lllustrated by sepa- 
rate Plates and numerous Woodcuts inserted in the Text. 


Just Ready, Uniform with the above, cloth, plain edges, ss.; gilt edges, 6s. 


ICTORIOUS ENGLISH SEA STORIES, 
r wae ov ENTERPRISE, and SCHOOL LIFE. Illustrated by sepa- 
rate Plates and numerous Woodcuts inserted in the Text. 


‘ The Poung Ladies’ Library, 











With Iustrations. Handsomely bound in cloth gilt, price as, 6d. 
Sunshine ad Rain; or, { 5. Country Pleasures; or, The 
ee Ciekal ByARW, |” Cutate. BAER 
} 
4. Roses and Thorns; or, Five | % Stories of Courageand Prin- 
; Tales of the Start in Life, By Mrs, Gizesriz Smy7n, 
Bible Narratives ; or, Scrip- | 7, who are the Happy oO. 
ture Stories. pases Rev, Fone: ? or, Home Sketches, A yrnck 
rick Catper, M.A, Sra tnigt, Thoughts: for Quiet 
and Profit; or, Les- sigs Beta 
A Book for Boys | 8, The Progress of Character ; 
or, Cliffethorpe.. By H. Powur. 








pcm, 


Beeton’s Ready Reckoner. % ‘Brateme and Family Arithmetic. 





New Booksand New Editions, 9 
ER Ne ESI is 
S. ©. Seeton’s flational Reference Pooks, 


FOR THE PEOPLE OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 
The Cheapest and Best Reference Books in the World. 













Each Volume complete in itself, and containing from 512 to 590 Columns. | 
Price 1s. in wrapper ; cloth, ts. 6d.; half bound, 2s. 

Beeton’s British Gazetteer: A Topographical and Historical Guide 
to the United Kingdom. Compiled from the Latest and Best Authorities. It i 
ee the most Recent Improvements in Cities and Towns; states all the Railway 

tations in the Three Kingdoms, the nearest Post Townsand Money Order Offices. 

Beeton’s British Biography : From the Earliest Times to the Acces- 
sion of George III. 

Beeton’s Modern Men and Women: A British Biography from the 
Accession of George III, to the Present Time. 

Beeton’s Bible Dictionary. A Cyclopedia of the Geography, Bio- 
graphy, Narratives, and Truths of Scripture. 

Beeton’s Classical Dictionary: A Cyclopedia of Greek and Roman 
Biography, Geography, Mythology, and Antiquities. 

Beeton’s Medical Dictionary. A Sale Guide for every Family, de- 
fining with periect plainness the Symptoms and Treatment of all Ailments, Ill- 
nesses, and Diseases. 592 columns. 4 

Beeton’s Date Book. A British Chronology from the Earliest Re- 
cords to the Present Day. 

Beeton’s Dictionary of Commerce. A Book of Reference. Con- 
taining an Account of the Natural Productionsand Manufactures dealt within the 
Commercial World ; Explanations of the principal Terms used in, and modes of 
transacting Business at Home and Abroad. é j 

Beeton’s Modern European Celebrities. A Biegeaehy of Conti- 


nental Men and Women of Note who have lived during the last Hundred Years, 
or are now living. 


With all kinds of New Tables, and a variety of carefully digested Information, 
never before collected, Cloth, 1s. 


Beeton’s Sixpenny Ready Reckoner. 96 pages. 


Price One Shilling each. 
Beeton’s Guide Book to the Stock Exchange and Money Market, 
With Hints to Investors and the Chances of Speculators. 
Beeton's Investing Money with Safety and Profit, 


Beeton’s Complete Letter-Writer, for Ladies and Gentlemen. 
Containing: The most approved Love Letters—Applications for Employment— 
Replies to Adyertisements—Answers to Invitations—Requests gous 
missions—and Letters respecting Domestic Affairs, Visits, and Education; also | 


Brief Complimentary Notes—Forms for the Address, Commencement, and Con- 
dusios of Letters, and useful Hints regarding Letter-Writing generally. 8vo, 15. 


Beeton’s Complete Letter-Writer (Lady’s). 6d. 
Beeton’s Complete Letter-Writer (Gentleman’s). 6d. 
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in Nobl guage: A Collection of 
; Vidiricnier atiaeaas in Prose and Verse, from the Writings of the C 
Great Unknown. With an Index of Authors. ed and 
pelos i Yv Sov-rHoaT yond ro “Many Thoughts of Many % 
“Musings ut Men,” “Woman,” &c. &c. + a 
This Volume will especially recommend itself to those who can appreciate and 
value the best thoughts of our best writers. 


Price ii isitely bound, cloth gilt and gilt edges, the Best Books ever 
ak ee aee t Coca, ond eminently fitted for Presents. 
The Fields and the Woodlands, [Illustrated by Painter and Poet, 


| Consisting is -four Pictures, printed in the highest style of C! 
art, le rations. With Verses of character and beauty appropriate 
: to the Pictures, Printed on thick toned paper. 



















; Price One Guinea, uniform with the above. ‘ 
Pictorial Beauties of Nature. With Coloured Illustrations by 
s Artists. This magnificient book forms a Companion Volume to “ The 
ro Fields and the Woodlands,” and the splendid collection of Twenty-four Pictures 
f is unrivalled by anything ever brought together within the bounds of a single 
” In.One handsome Volume, cloth gilt, iss. ; elegantly bound in bevelled boards, 
i gilt edges, price aes. et 
ge Da‘ziel’s Illustrated Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. With 
We upwards of 200 Pictures drawn by J. E. Mrizats, RA, J. Tenwrer, J. D. 
‘atson, A. B. Hovcuton, G. J. Prwwert, and T, Darzist, together with 
i Ornamental Borders, &c., engraved by the Brothers Daczimr, 
Beautifully bound in cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d. ; in bevelled boards, gilt edges, 
} ' price ros. 6d. ; in moroceo, price 215. yn M 
* | Dalziel’s Tlustrated Goldsmith. Compmising ‘‘ The Vicar of Wake- 
* i field,” *‘ The Traveller,” “The Deserted Village,” ‘* The Haunch of Venison, 
“ The Captivity: an Oratorio.” ‘‘ Retaliation,” ‘* Miscellaneous Poems,” “ The 
Good-Natured Man,” “She Stoops to Conquer,” and a Sketch of the Life of 
Oliver Goldsmith by H. W. Duicxex, Ph.D. With 100 Pictures, drawn by G. 
Jj. Pruxwe1t, engraved by the Brothers Dauziet. 


Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt sides and edges, price ars. 
Old English Ballads. Illustrated with 50 Engravings from Drawings 
*| © by Joun Gitpert, Birxet Foster, Freperick Taycer, Joseru Nasu, Grorce 
us , Joun FRANKLIN, and other eminent Artists. 














oe Feap. gto, cloth, gilt side, back, and edges, price 21s, 
Christmas. with the Poets. A Collection of Songs, Carols, and 

: ete 3 cunscitiog to the Festivals of Christmas, from the Anglo-Norman 
ory |to the Present Time, Embellished with 53 Tinted Illustrations by Birker 

_ Foster With Initial Letters and other Ornaments printed in Gold, and with 
| Frontispiece in Colours. . 
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New Books and New Editions. 














on Price 2rs., cloth gilt. 
aracter Sketches, Deyitamnees Drawings: Wit | 
and Humour, done in Permanent ines for Posterity. By the late oe pO 


Bennerr and Rosert B, Broucu. | 
By the testimony of all his contemporaries, the late C. H. Bennett was | 
unequalled in his peculiar walk as a draughtsman. lied |) - 
altogether in the thoughtfuiness of his compositions. His early death was a 

loss. As an author, Robert Brough shares, to the ‘ull, in the general 
entertained of his friend and colleague in the werk now first ed asa whole, \ 
He was aweriter whose attainments were exceedingly great, and whose wit and 
humour have been universally acknowledged and enjoyed. 


: On toned paper, beautifully bounsiglie edges, price rss. 
Poets’ Wit and Humour. Selected by W. H. Wits. With 100 
Curious Engravings from Drawings by CHARLES Bennerr and Grorce THomas. - 





~ New Edition, richly bound, gilt edges, price 15s. fi 

Sabbath Bells Chimed by the Poets. With Col Engravings 
by Brrxer Foster. = " a 
Appropriately bound, price 7s. 6d., cloth; bevelled boards, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 

The Pilgrim's Progress from this World to that which is to 
Come. By Joun Bunyan. With a Memoir of the Author by H. W. Durem, 


Ph.D., and 100 Page and other Illustrati by T: r 
pT er ee lg ustrations by Tuomas DatzreL, engraved by 


New Edition, price ros. 6d., appr iately bound. 
Pearls from the Poets. A Collection of Specimens of the Works- 
of Celebrated Writers, with Biographical Notices. The Poems selected by H. W) | 


Dutcken, Ph.D., M.A., with a Preface by the late Rev. Tuomas D, M.A. 
Canon of St. Paul's. i — i 


Price ars. 

A Beautiful Edition of the Holy Bible. With Illustrations 
selected from RarHart’s Pictures in the Vatican, adapted by Roserr Duptey. 
Superbly printed in Tints, with Gold Borders, in the highest style of Art. i- | 
ficently bound in Relievo Leather, from a design by Owen ONES, with gilt red 


ges. 
Ditto, ditto, in elegant cloth binding, leather back, price xos. 6d. 








Price One Guinea, New Edition, 
The Poetical Works of Edgar Allan Poe. With Tilustrations 


after Tennret, Brrket Foster, Pickerscit, &c,, and Head and Tail Pieces | 
by Harry Rocers. 





Demy 8vo, price 7s. 6d., handsomely bound ; half-calf, 108. 6d. 


PALESTINE: Its Holy Sites and Sacred Story. 


Amply Illustrated with Maps and more than 300 Wood Engravingsy executed 
RY sigs Eminent ‘Artin, 

The design of ti. work is to provide a Consecutive History of Palestine, fromthe 
time of Abram to that of the Destruction of Jerusalem under Titus. It also. 
furnishes, in immediate association with the events recorded. a M 
Description of the Land : 


' Published by Ward, Lock, and Tyler. ; 
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Lee) N’S ILLUSTRATED FA 
wi: NTARY. With Family Register, 
other Illustrations of Biblical Localities, and 
tures, by OVERBECK, RerHeEt, and other great 
number of full-page Coloured Pictures. 
price, trustworthy In explanations, 


A Family Bible and Commeatary, cheap in pric: 
and attractive in form, has long been desired. ‘OBBIN’S ILLUSTRATED FAMILY 
j BisLe AND Prorix’s COMMENTARY” will be found to give a number of advan- 


to purchasers. Some of these advantages are described below. 
_ J. Itis the first Family Bible published with beautifully Coloured Plates. 
Il. The present Family Bible is by far the Cheapest yet published. The price is 
scarcely one-third of the price which 1s now paid for the lowest priced Family Bible, 
ough these have been hitherto considered marvels of cheapness. z 
+ IIl. The Commen: , by one of our most eminent Biblical Scholars, will be 
5 found complete, and affords all needed information for an intelligent perusal o 
Holy Writ, now so closely searched, and made the subject of much hostile as well | zg 
| 





as friendly criticism. Thus in this edition of the Bible, purchasers poseent an admir- 
s* able Commentary—clear, concise, and thoroughly trustworthy. Many Commen- 
taries occupy the space of six volumes, costing a large sum of money ; and hardly 
| any really good Commentary can be bought which does not occupy aS many as | 
three volumes. But ‘‘Conpin’s FaMILy Bisie AND Prorie’s CommanTary” com- f 
pines, for Clergymen, Teachers, and Students, in one compact, handsome, and port- 
able volume, both the Text of Holy Writ and a full Commentary. The well en- 
~ ved and printed Maps and Illustrative Engravings, the beautiful man -coloured 
m ictures, the artistic and useful Register of Family Events, printed in Tints, and | 
“4 ruled for the insertion of the Family Names and Events, all unite to form a Bible , 
for the People of Great Britain, as well fitted for the Cottage by its cheapness as for | 5 
the Palace by its Completeness of Text and Commentary and beauty of appearance, 





aS 


; THACHER’S PICTORIAL BIBLE and BIBLE DICTIONARY. 
. The Authorized Version. Illustrated by Graphic Engravings and Maps. Contain- 
ing the Old and New Testaments, translated out of the Original Tongues, and 


with the former Translations diligently Compared and Revised by His Majesty's 
‘d to be read in Churches. With the most approved | 


| 
Price 8s. 6d. ; French morocco, ros. 6d. 
| 


dis Special Command. ‘ Appointe 
i ‘ arginal References, and Historical and Descriptive Illustrations appended to 
uj each Book and in the Dictionary. By the Rev. Incram Copsin, M.A. 





Now Ready, Uniform with Breton’s Suittinc GAZETTEER, containing Five 
Hundred and Twelve Columns of closely printed matter. 


- 
i BEETON’S BIBLE DICTIONARY. 
¥ Price 1s.; in cloth boards, 1s. 6d.; half-bound, 2s. 





®.° 70 Bible Teachers, Sunday School Teachers, S choolmasters, Pupil Teachers, 
| and ail interesiedin ding the Study of the Scriptures, Special Terms will be 
given when a number not less thana Dozen Copies of BEETON’S BIBLE Dicrionary 
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Gi COBBIN’S COMMENTARIES, ey 
portant pV aee go ecire to call the attention of the Public to 

nce he rite i, ee ae aluable Commentariat 


will all be found enti 
? rely new ngs. The style 
tn all cases very grea vingg eee. attractive, The prices hag seh the pe ype 


The oC 
ompanion Bible: The AUTHORIZED VERSION, Illustrated | 


by Notes on Orien| 
tal and Seri * 
Page Engravings and Maps. riptural History, Scenery, and Customs, Numerous 


1. Crown 8vo, cloth anti 5 
edges, lettered onaie , ” 6 4. Turkey morocco extra, blind, noes 
a 





2. French mor ‘ecco, blind, gilt 5. Turkey morocco antique, be- 
+ + 1gskin, bevelled boa s, blin« 0} vi : 
3- Pigskin, bevel, rds, bl id, Best dull gilt lasp f 
gut clasp for above 2 6 


*e* The ComPanion Bin: 


readers, and, indeed, nd mi 
reader will here ia forms a complete Cyclopedia cans of a numerous class 
aps ia of Oriental intelli of 
igence. The 


Geo; le informati 
erg oi Bs Desay coin Memon, Co, and 


associated with it i: ; - : 
facilitate every Pathol Metorical pages of Scripture, ane a goed Inde wat 
*) 








Cobbin’s Portabl 
© Comment: 
Co: ary. A Chea iti 
Seeioy oftelie San Duaien en of the Portable 
trative Notes, ane gr ever published. With 15,000 Critical eed 
; » , eferences and Readings: tog Tilus- 
connecting the Old and New T eadings; together with " 
st * a History | 
Coloured Maps, By the Rev, Deana tease ate useful Tables, and Nine ~ 
» M. ine 


RGU OR. Whe a sd. 
% French morocco, blind, gilt te Turkey morocco limp, blind, figs 
edges . e ‘ ‘i 5 ie ‘4 
10 Pigskin, bevelled boards, blind, § 0} 23, aaa wikey morocco, limp 7 0 
- es 
+. 20 6 


Itedges . 
11, Tarkey morocco extra, blind. 6 6 | x4. Turkey moi b 
giltedges ss mA, velled, red and slaty 
Sc tends Se tS Best dull gilt an ieee 9 ‘ 
_— x 


The Analytical Bible: New Edition, AuTHORIZED VERSION. 


With 50,000 References and Readi 
‘ith 50, eadings, Analyti Book, 
nee Connection of Old and New Pci a Br nai na 

ine Coloured Maps. Feap., 8vo, 796 pp. a se ~ 





15. French morocco, blind, gilt igi orocco limp, blind 
, 8, 
cae PT en Sail lag Ry . i gi : mt 
“ takin bevelled boards, 19. Cif co farce mosoces) limp 3 
OR rte otek Oe circuit, gilt edges i 
1% mom exten, We, wi wie v tend : be” ‘ 
eta aa Fre Re Best dull gilt lags for te 
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Se Es says! ve, kals-beumd, ge 


ebster’s Universal Pronouncing and Defining Dictionary of 
ee. Language. Condensed from Noah Webster’s Large — 
numerous Synonyms, carefully sagen Ef Cuauncey A. Goopricn, D.D., 
Professor in Yale Colle . To which are added, ‘‘ Walker's Key” to the un 
ciation of ical and Serip' Proper Names; a Vocabulary of Modern 
ical Names; Phrases and Quotations from the Ancient and Modern 
Languages ; Abbreviations used in Writing, Printing, &c. ‘ 

*,° This. comprehensive Work is beautifully printed on good paper, in a clear 
and distinct type, in double columns, and has had the benefit of Revision to the 
ieee d itself intelligent reader, containing, as 

mn m elf to every intelligent re e fe 
pe tee et ce a penn 4 up to the end of last year. Let ua add, it 


carefi printed, and very cheep; and having said so much, we feel assured that 
fase Senentlion is unnecessary. It is good, useful, and cheap."—Lsverpoe! Mas, 











THE CHEAPEST ENGLISH DICTIONARY EVER PUBLISHED. 
Feap. 4to, cloth, price as. 6d. 


Additions from various Accredited Sources, by CHARLES Rosson. To which are 
added, ~ ep Lists of Scriptural, Classical, and Modern Geographical 
x Names. 
= This c ly revised edition of Webster's great work was undertaken, at 
considerable outlay, by the late Davin BoGun, and embraces all the best points of 
the English and American authorities, [¢ must supersede JOMNSON, WALKER, 
Smarr, WorcxsTER, and its other predecessors. It is admirably adapted for 
Use. 


JOHNSON AND WALKER SUPERSEDED, 
Containing Ten THovsanp More Worps THAN WaALKER’s DicTIONARY. 
Royal 16mo, cloth, price 1s. 

‘Webster’s Pocket Pronouncing Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage. Condensed from the Original Dictionary by Noan Wester, LL.D.; 
‘with Accentuated Vocabularies of Classical, Scriptural, and Modern Geographical 
Names, Edition, by Witt1am G. Waester, son of Noah Webster. 









Price 1s., cloth. 
A Book ror Homz anp Scuoot Usz, equal to anything produced, 
| Beeton’s Pictorial Speller. Containing nearly 200 Pages and 
een pre Engravings, and comprising—r. Several Alphabets for learning 
_ Letters and W) . 2. A First Spelling Book or Primer, containing Words of 
from Two to Four Letters, Illustrated. 3. A Second Spelling Hote, cotuaining 
Words of from Five to Ten Letters, Illustrated. 4. Moral Tales in Short Words, 
° + opm 5. Stories from English History, written for Children. 6, Bible 
and Lessons in Easy Words, Illustrated. 7’ 
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Webster's Improved Pronouncing Dictionary of the English | 
Condensed and Adagtel to English Orthography and Usage, with | 






















New Books and New Editions. 5 
bd mantic -™ i, a tie 
The Child’s Picture Pible Stories, 


Price Twopence each plain, Threepence Coloured. 
The Life and Teachings of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
From the Creation to the Deluge. 
The History of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
The Story of the Mighty Men of Israel. : 
‘The History of David. z 
The Apostles and our Saviour’s Teaching. 


Reeton’s Penny Children’s Books. 


In handsomely coloured wrapper, crown 8vo, post free, Three : 
or the Complete Set of Six Hooke gota for = baci. 
1. BEETON’S PICTORIAL A B © BOOK. 28 pp. Com- 
prising —. of — er of Objects, Small and Capital 
etters, Script Letters, abet of Country Life, all 
told in Verse, &c. With on Wlsatratisasy ag shenk ea eae 
2. BEETON’S PICTORIAL SPELLING BOOK. pp. 
Comprising Easy Words of Two Letters to Words of Seven Syllables, 43 
Illustrations. 
3. BEETON’S PICTORIAL PRIMER AND EASY WORD 
BOOK. 24 pp. Comprising Easy Words and Easy Reading Lessons 


from Words of Two to Six Letters. 78 Illustrations, 
Comprising 
id Progressive | 






4. BEETON’S PICTORIAL READER. 24 Pp. 
Reading Lessons in Prose and Poetry of an Interesting an 
Character. 21 Illustrations. 


5. BEETON’S PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


8 pp. Comprising Lessons about English Kings, Chronoli 
eae, Also List of the ‘Ktags sad oon of England, mew rw, Ms 
when their Reign began and ended. 46 Lilustrations. 

6. BEETON’S PICTORIAL BIBLE HISTORY. 28 pp. Com. 


prising First Lessons from Bible History, from the Fall of Adam to the time 
of the Apostles. 39 Illustrations. , 





Legends of the Missouri and Mississippi. Strange and Interest. 
ing Traditions of the North American Indians, Pioneer Life in the Far West. 
By M. Horzwext, Author of ‘The Great West,” ‘*Mississippi Valley,” &c. 
Price 2s.; cloth, 3s, 6a. = al 
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ee er Ss : 

r of New England. By Mrs. J. B. Wess. 

Wellington. By the Author of ‘‘ Margaret Catchpole. 

4 Fairchild Family ; or, The Child’s Manual. 
By Mrs, Suzrwoop, 

| Sceptres and Crowns. By Author of ‘The Wide, Wide World.” 
| 7. Nidworth, and his Three Magic Wands. By E. Prentiss, 

j Author of “ Stepping Heavenward.” 

| 8 Preston Tower. A Tale of the Times of Cardinal Wolsey. By 

the Rev. R. Cossotp, Author of “‘ Margaret Catchpole.” 






aa 9. The Mysterious Marriage; or, Sir Edward Graham. By 
eed CatTupaive Sivctatr. (Sequel to “ Holiday House.”) 
Pe | 10, Jane Bouverie, and How She Became an Old Maid. By 


Catenin Sivcrarr. 
Fiirtations; or, A Month at 
Caruerme Sevcrare- 
#2. The Star and the Cloud. By A. S. Ror. 
is 53 Nellie of Truro." A Tale from Life. 


The Home Treasure Librarp. 


Mew and Handsome Volumes, price ys. 6d. each. 


Harrowgate. By 











F Slick: or, Without and Within. By Mn. W.M. L. Jay. With 
Poser Colgarsd Musccons 
The Prince 


of the House of David. By the Kev. J. 
Eecmemee Witt Four Cocurst Cluseaccesn 


i 
f 


ee a tater of “The Wide, Wide Waid” Wak 
Go. Melbourne House. By the Auth ” Wi Wi 

; World.” Wiis Bene Ciao’ Stleameniene Ai ade, 7” 
| : and Crowns, and The Flag of Truce. By the Author 
| he Fairchild Family. By Mrs. Suerwoon. 

Stepping Heavenward, and Aunt Jane's Hero. By FE. 
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New Books and New Editions, 
— a .: = é aye 
THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 


Thoughts in Verse for the Sundays anv Bolyvays 
throughout the Bear, — : 


BY JOHN KEBLE. 


sd. 
Small fcap. 8vo, cloth gilt, plain edges . oe ow ok eet A eae 
” cloth gilt, back and side, red burnished edges . . we 
” ” » gilt edges, bevelled boards = # 
nn calf or morocco, limp, rededges « « «© « § © 
LARGE EDITION. 
Crown 8vo, toned paper, cloth gilt, plain edges oe a ee 
* x with 8 full-page Illustrations, dloth gilt, 
red burnished edges, bevelled boards . * . . « + gee 
Calf, or morocco limp, red edges. 6 66. 00 ns 
LARGER EDITION. 
Crown 4to, handsomely bownd in cloth gilt, gilt edges, bevelled 
We et te tt Oe we 


Crown too, handsomely hound, red edges, prices w 6d. endl 
| 1. Phe Christian Year, 

2 Life Thoughts. By Hiwey Warp Bexcwrs, Red border ine: 
| } The Christian Life, Bible Helps and Cownsels for Every Day 

Guoughout the Year Rad border ines, 

4 dligion and Sciences. iy Josxrn Le Conte, 

& The Periect Lite, By Wiissan BE. Cuannine, 
«6. Sacred Herces sad Martyrs, Bugraphical Sketches of Dhnsttions 
} Baw sf Cae Rilke; with Misovica! Samwes end Kesidents, Mamanating hele 
Hexic Dentis, exept Caveor, and ovitioe Kath By DF Beane, 
Revised ant Kdlised by JW. Kaxnon, Author of “Mawpy omes” * Ray 
Your Own Chertios,” dc. 


| The Christian Life Series. 


Now Ready, arown Bye, handsomely bound incloth, sf, 
























|. poultry and Pigeons. How to Rearand Manage. Coloured Plates. 

| 2 British Song and Talking Birds. How to Rear and Manage 
them. Coloured Plates. 

3. British Song Birds. How to Rear and Manage. Coloured Plates. 

4. The Parrot Book. How to Rearand Managethem, Coloured Plates. 

5, Birds’ Nests and Eggs, and Bird-stuffing. Coloured Plates. 


6, Rabbits and Squirrels. How to Rear and Manage them. 
Coloured Plate. 

7. Bees, Silkworms, and the Aquarium. How to Rear and Manage 

Y them. Coloured Plate. 

8, Dogs and Cats. How to Rear and Manage them. Coloured Plate, 
*,* These books contain ample instruction for all who keep Birds, Poultry, 

Pigeons, Rabbits, Squirrels, Bees, Silkworms, or Dogs and Cats, and for those 
are Collectors of Birds’ Nests and Eggs. 











Goubaud’s flecdlework Hooks, 


Price One Shilling Each, 


Tartine PaTrerns. Crocnet PATTERNS. 
Emsrowwery PATTerns. Patrerns or Monocrams, Inrrrars, &c. 
Knirrinc anp Nerrine Patterns. | Guirure Patrerns. 
Mapame Govsavn's New Crocnet PatTerns. 
Potonatse Lace Boox. By the Sitkworm. 
Larger Size, price Two Shillings. Patrexns or Guirurg D’ART. 


NEEDLEWORK INSTRUCTION BOOKS, Price Sixpence, 


Berti Woot Instructions. 18 Illustrations. 
Emproipery Instructions. 65 Illustrations. 
Crocuet InstRUCTIONS. 


*,° For Schools and Young Ladies at Home, 
















Pittow Lace,—Just ready, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt side and edges, 3s. 6d, 


MADAME GOUBAUD’S BOOK OF INSTRUCTIONS in 
Pillow Lace Making and Pillow Lace Patterns, With numerous Illustrations 
printed in Mauve. 

Just ready, fcap. 4to, cloth, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 
gegen, wo POINT AND HONITON LACE. Containing Plain 
_ana Explicit Eoesions ~ wales . Drenstersing. es NS weciptes pone of on 
Description, with e Hundre tratis ines, icki 
the Principal Point Stitches and Honiton Spriga. "By ate. 
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New Books and New Editions. 19 | 





Heeton’s Bumorous Books. 
Price One Shilling Each. 
There is but little call to fend’ the jet who have written the books catalogued 


below. They have done good work—work that needs no bush; and mankind is 
under obligations to them for a large sum-total of enjoyment, 


2. Artemus Ward: His Book, 27. The Siliad. By the Authors of 
3. Riddles. Illustrated. the Coming K—. 
4. Burlesques. _Lilustrated. 28, Marjorie Daw. By T. B. ALpricH. 
5. Charades. Illustrated. 29. The Jumping Frog. By Mark 
6. Biglow Papers. J. R. Lowgir. TWwaIn, 
7. Saxe'’s Poems. 30. Letters to Punch. By ArTEmus 
8. Joe Miller's Jest Book. Warp. F 
9. Connubial Bliss. Dovenrty. 31. Artemus Ward among the 
10, Model Men and Model Women. | Mormons. 

Mayuew. | 32, Naughty Jemima. 


11. The Flirt, and Evening Parties. | 33. Eye Openers. By Mark Twain. 


Avpert Smrru. 34. Practical Jokes. Mark Twain. 
ra, TheGent,and Stuck-up People. 35. Screamers. By Mark TwAIn. 
ALBERT SMITH. 30. Awful Crammers. By Titus A. 
13. The Ballet Girl, and the Idler Brick. 
upon Town. Ausert Suir. | 37. Babies and Ladders. By 
14%. Humbug and Mince Pies. Emanvet Kink, 
Anocus Reacu. 38. Holmes’ Wit and Humour, 
1s. Hearts and Trumps, Hannay; | 39. Josh Bioees His Sayings. 
and Change for a Shilling. | 40. Danbury Newsman. By J. M. 
MAYHEW. BaILey. 
16. Pusley ; or, My Summer ina Gar- | 41. Mystery of Mr. E. Drood. By 
den. CuHas. Duptey WaRNzER. | Orpueus C. Kerr. 
17. Black-Log Studies. C. Warner. | 42. Shaving Them, By Titus A. 
18, Sandy Bar, Brer Harte. | Brick. 


20. Heathen Chinee, Brer Harrs. Mrs. Brown. 
ar. Witand Humour. Tuomas Hoop | 44. Sensation Novels. 
22. Whims. THomas Hoop. | 45. Little Breeches. A 
23. Oddities, THomas Hoop, | 46. Mr. Sprouts: His Opinions, 
24. Innocents Abroad. Mark Twain, 47. Lothair. 
25. The New Pilgrim's Progress. | 48. Ramsbottom Papers. 
' 


19. Roaring Camp, Brer Harte. 43. Mr. Brown on the Goings on of 


By Marx Twatn, 49. The Pagan Child, and other 
26, Jokes & Wit. DovGias JerRotp. Sketches. By Barer Harrs, 


Cheap issue, in uniform style, crown 8vo, fancy boards, 


CHARLES READE’S NOVELS. 


1. Itis Never Too Late to Mend. | 8 Foul Play. By C. Reaps and 


as. 6d. Dion BovcicauLr. 2s. 6. 
2. Hatt SUhacien ca 9. The come and the Hearth. 
3 Peg W + 2 on 
4¢ Shred cane tan fe ro. The Course of True Love Never 


did Run Smooth. as, 


un ancosigg ey, of a Thief, and 


+ Double Marriage; or, White 
fe Jack rades. 25, 


Lies. as. 6d, 6d. 
7. Love me Little, Love me Long. 





*,° All the above ave also done in cloth, gilt binding, each 38, 6d. 
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NE'S STARTLING STORIES. 





“ Terribly Myrilling and absolutely harmiess."—Tux Ties. 
«Price hilling Volume, in Picture Wrappers; cloth gilt, 1s. 6@.; 
Price One Shilling Per ° tra cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 
\ jours into the Interiorof the | 6. Onthe Track. 
soi a 7. Among the Cannibals. 
} 2, The English at the North Pole. & Twenty Thousand Leagues 


3. The Ice Desert. Under the Sea. Part I. 
Five Weeks in a Balloon. 9. Twenty Thousand Leagues 
: The Mysterious Document. Under the Sea. Part II. 








IMPORTANT SERIES OF NEW AND POPULAR BOOKS. 


Price One Shilling per Volume ; nicely bound in cloth gilt, 2s. 


The Country Bouse Library 


oF Ficrion, TRAVEL, Essay, BIOGRAPHY, &e. 
By the First Authors of the Day. Copyright, Editions. 
i ie it 


i intention of the Publishers to offer to the public, under the title of the 
haces Goons Liprary, a Series of Volumes which shall comprise all that high 
class of Literature which has hitherto only reached the public through the means of 
the t Circulating Libraries. The Country Hous® Lisrary will consist, 
pr ey of such tots as are now only obtainable through the Circulating Libraries 
—vit., of Fiction, Travels, Biographies, Social and Literary Essays, &c. These 
works will be exclusively by the First Authors of the Day, and —— be Copy- 
right. Each Volume in the Series will be sold at the price of One Shilling—a price 
at which so much new and original matter of such high quality has not only never 
yet been offered in this country, but which price has never even been approached. 


1. The Mad Willoughbys, and other Tales. By Mrs. LYNN 
Linton, Author of “ Joshua Davidson,” “ Patricia Kemball,” &c. 
2. False Beasts and True. Containing—1. ANIMALS IN FABLE 


np Art. 2. THE Fauna or Fancy. 3. THe CONSCIOUSNESS OF Docs. 
4. Tue Docs Wxom I nave Mer. By Frances Power Cosse. 


3. The Blossoming of an Aloe, (Second and Popular Edition.) 
A Novel. By Mrs. Casnet Hoey, Author of “Out of Court,” &c. 
4. Country House Essays. Containing—1. Horses AND RIDERS. 


2, Birps AND Beasts in Captivity. Z Enoiisu Frower GARDENS, 
y 


. 4,,TrouT Fishina. 5. Lawn Tennis. Joun Latoucus, Author of 
‘Travels in Portugal,” &c. 


5. No Sign, and other Tales. By Mrs. CASHEL Hoky. 


Other New and Popular Works, Novels, Travels, &c., will follow the above 
Volumes in rapid succession. 


a inna enertn S 
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New Books and New Editions. aI. 






























The Poys’ Favourite Librarp. 


Price 3s. 6d. each, Illustrated, 








2 ~ 
Pi bec ae pried the records of adventurous deeds, to trace the careers of brave 
objects. The Fi long Niger penal porary one to be told of natural 
7 ‘ “her erties furnish the litera: food 

intelligent and spirited boys, and most calculated sastonsleg deenbane pe . 





1, The Wonders of the W 
¢ orld, 
z ay to his Young Friends by illo jo ie, 
. im Celebrated Men: Their Lives and Trials, and the Deeds 
o made them Famous, Illustrated with numerous Wood Engravings. 
3 - ie Life and Surprising Adventures of Robinson Crusoe, of 
pie » Mariner. By Danie. Deror. With a Biographical Sketch of the 
- hor. Embellished with a great number of Engravings on Wood. 
4. i History of Sandford and Merton. By Tuomas Day 
F eae = 100 Engravings by the Brothers DaLziEL. ; 
i oy’s Life Aboard it is i 
Adventure and Daring See aire a saa 


6. Life in . ils i i 
sig rey bored or, Perils and Adventures in the Tropical Seas, 


7. Great Inventors: The Sources of their U 
ven : § s eir Usefulness, an 
sults of their Efforts. Embellished with numerous Engravings. are 


8. Baas ee. Collected by the Brothers Grimm. To 
ch is added “The Caravan”: An Eastern Tale. By W: 

Profusely Illustrated with Wood Engravtogs trai Designa iy anne Aetioe 

9. = Marvels of Nature ; or, Outlines of Creation. By ELISHA 

oyce. With 400 Engravings by the Brothers Dauzret. 


10. The Boy’s Book of Industrial I 
he s k of nformation. B, I 
Noyce, With 365 Engravings by the Brothers DALzrEL. 7 pies 
Ir, Famous Boys, and How they Became Famous Men. By the 
Author of “Clever Boys.” Numerous Engrayings. New Edition, “ 


12, The Triumphs of Perseverance an 
Cooper. Fully Illustrated. New ne pee a, By se 


Th. Mdew ‘3 Gonaedan and Crusaders. With numerous Illustrations, 


14. The Merchant’s Clerk ; M i oung 
Mew, Bpthe han, C3 Taree, Wr ehipeies + 


15. Sailor Hero; or, The Fri ptain 
C, ARMSTRONG. With Taatees “te Lager By o = 


16, Cruise of the Daring : : 
ARMSTRONG, “with ela of tte Sex By Cap tain F.C. 


ee i ee 
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is’ F, TE LIBRARY, continued, = 
“ ga ie eu i works at little Cost, 


and with meaplete Balk and Cleanliness. With 124 Illustrations of Forms 
and Diagrams for M and Exhibition. 
By AvperT SMITH. Illus- 


Blane, A Boy’s Ascent of. 
ee = Wick Memoir of the Author by Eomux YATES. 


19. Poe’s Tales of Mystery, Imagination, and Humour. 
20. Ballads and Poetical Tales. Selected from Percy, Ritson, 
Evans, Jamtgson, Scort, &c. &c. 


Peeton’s Penny Pooks. 


The sale of this very popular Series ef Useful Penny Books ts enormous, 


All these Books are most carefully written, and contain complete information upon 
every subject within their province. 





I. Life of the Prince of Wales, comprising all the Events in the 
Career of His Royal Highness, from his Birth to the Present Day, 
2. Beeton’s Ponny Cookery Book. 
3. Beeton’s Penny Song Book (Popular Collection). 
4. Beeton’s Penny Song Book (National Collection), 
5. Beeton’s Penny County Court Book. 
6. Beeton’s Penny Gardening Book. 
. Beeton’s Penny Doctor's Book. 
. Beeton’s Penny Ready Reckoner. 
9. Beeton’s Penny Watts’ Songs for Children, 
to. Beeton’s Penny Landlord, Tenant, and Lodger. 
11, Beeton’s Penny Poultry Book. 
12, Beeton’s Penny Domestic Service Guide. No.1. For_Lady’s 
Maid, Upper and Under Nurse. 2 
13. Beeton’s Penny Domestic Recipe Book. 
14. Beeton’s Penny Stamps and Taxes, 
15. Beeton’s Penny Nine Hours’ Wages Book. 
16. Beeton’s Penny Letter Writer. 
17. Beeton’s Penny Domestic Service Guide. No.2. For General 
Servant, Laundry, and Dairy Maid. 
18, Ditto. No. 3. For Cook and Housemaid. 
19. Ditto. No. 4. For Butler, Housekeeper, Footman, Valet, Coach- 


man, and Groom, 
20. Beeton’s Penny Cab Fares. 
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interest and amusement with pleasantly conveyed instruction. 
Savourites” ; books which Girls will read and preserveas ii 
tbrary of the School er the Home. 


14. 
15. 
16, 
17 
18. 


19. 
20, 


. Fifty Celebrated Women: Their Virtues and Failings, and the 
. Evenings at Home ; or, The Juvenile Budget Opened. Con- 


. Fern Leaves from Fanny’s Portfolio. First and Second Series, 


. Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress (from this World to that which 


. Orange Blossoms. A Book for all who have worn, are wearing, 


. Margaret Catchpole, the Suffolk Girl. By the Rev. R. Coppoip, 
. Modern Accomplishments; or, The March of Intellect. By 


. Mary Bunyan, the Dreamer’s Blind Daughter. By SALLIE 
. Aunt Jane's Hero, and Stepping Heavenward. By E. 
. Faith Gartney’s Girlhood, and a Summer in Leslie Gold- 


New Books and New Editions. 23. 


The Girls’ Favourite Library. 
Price 3s. 6d. each, Illustrated, 


These are all books sokich have gained a reputation for containing 
ee They are vey 
to ti 





Lessons of their Lives. Illustrated with numerous Engravings on Wood. 


sisting of a variety of Miscellaneous Pieces, for the Instruction and Amuse- 
ment of Young Persons. By Dr. Aiken and Mrs, BARBAULD. 


Complete. Beautifully Illustrated with page and other Engravings, 


is to Come). A New Edition, witha Memoir, Illustrated with 100 Engray- 
ings by the Brothers Dauzizt. 


or are likely to wear them, Edited by T. S. ArrHuR. With Illustrations. 
Tulamerk; or, The Converted Jewess. By the Author of 
“Naomi.” With numerous Illustrations. 
Martyrs of Carthage; or, The Christian Converts. A Tale of 
the Times of Old. 


CATHERINE SINCLAIR, 
RocuEsTer Forp. 


Prentiss, Author of ‘ The Flower of the Family. 





thwaite’s Life. By the Author of ‘The Gayworthys.” 


. Little Women, and Good Wives. Being Stories for Girls. By 


Miss L, M. Atcorr. 
The Lamplighter; or, An Orphan Girl’s Struggles and Triumphs. 
Miss CumminG. Illustrated. 


Queechy. By the Author of ‘‘ The Wide, Wide World.” 

The Wide, Wide World. By Miss WETHERELL. Tlustrated. 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin; or, Life Among the Lowly. By Mrs. 
Harriet Beecuer Stowe. Illustrated. 

Maternal Counsels to a Daughter. By Mrs, PULLAN. 

Mothers of Scripture. Showing their Influence on their Sons. 


The School-Girl in France. By Miss MCCRINDELL. 
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| a Katy School. By 
tee Bythe Author of Stepping Heaervard,” 
35. y the Author o! epping Heaven "Se. 
aE Gypsy’s Sowing and Reaping. By E. Sruarr PHELPS. 
an Gypsy’s Cousin Joy. By Author of ‘‘ Mercy Gliddon’s Work.” 
ne 38. Gypsy’s Year at the Golden Crescent. By E. S. PHEtrs. 
39. Miss Edgeworth’s Moral Tales. 
; 40. vy oe aegis Popular Tales. 
ae : 41. The ce of the House of David. By Rev. J. H. Inc 
5 42. Anna Lee. By T. S. ARTHUR. sib: Bilis 
: 43. The Throne of David. Bythe Rev. J. H. INGRAHAM, 
: ; 44. The Pillar of Fire. By the Rev. J. H. INGRAHAM. 
‘eae 45. Prudence Palfrey. By T. B. ALDRICH. 
, 40. A Peep at Number Five. By H. Trusta. 
47. Marjorie’s Quest. By Jeannie T. Goutp. 
48, Our Village : Country Pictures. By Miss MITFORD. 
49. raged Angel. By A. S. Roz. Sequel to “ Looking 
50. How Marjory Helped. By M. Carrort. 
51. Mabel Vaughan. By the Author of ‘‘ The Lamplighter.” 
52. ne saad House. By Author of ‘‘ The Wide, Wide World.” 
53. Father Clement: A Story of the Roman Catholics. By GRACE 








a Kennepy. +» | 
an 54. Dunallan. By Grace Kennepy. 
55. From Jest to Earnest. By E. P. Ror. : 
Messrs. Warp, Lock, & TYLER take this op ee i i 
ons Wie Wortp,” * Qurrcuy,” Mame Vaseator bee gf nia | 
e OUSE,”” are now issued for the first time in a Complete Form at One Shilling, and 


Ce ae VL” are pale ogee published at this price. 
+241, olumes of the LILY SERIES hav 
i ee 2 and oy Colonies. No series of Books ian vee itd oeee 
. i large sale, an public appreciation is the best test of success. : 
i: Every Book in the Lity Series'can now be had Comriere at ONE SHILLING. 





The Christian World says :—‘* Messrs. Ward 
a n We SAYS 2— ssrs. » Lock, & Tyler are doi 
ne en in their ‘ Lily Series’ such first-class wie of ction by 
We cordially recommend the whole series.” —Christian Age 


“There is a pure, healthy tone pervadi i : i 
series. The stories can safely be entrusted ro cl yo manny - 


eee ee 0 he youngee."— eae Morea. 
oe Published by Ward, Lock, and Tyler. 
= Shere ee a 











‘from experience, or to the more feminine mii 








New Books and New Editions, ° pl 


teeta 1 — 


S. O. Seeton’s Erchmann-Chatrian Library, 


Fancy Wrapper, price 1s. each; cloth, gilt edges, 38. 6d.; and cloth plain, 28. 6d, | : 
Either to the young who are learning history, to the old who desire to gain lessons : 
OF to fhe minds who delight in stories of entrancing | — 


interest, full of charming details of the purest love and affection, and e at 4 

patriotic devotion aly eri with life itself, to all good hearts and refined 

gence, the exquisite Volumes of MM. ExckMANN-CHATRIAN appeal in tones of | 

wholesome and invigorating effect. 1 


1, Madame Thérése. | to, Friend Fritz. 








2. The Conscript. 11. The Alsacian Schoolmaster 
3. The Great Invasion; or, | 12. The Polish Jew. 

After Leipzig. fof Phalsbourg. | 13. Peace. 
4. The Blockade ; or, The Siege | 14, War. 
5. The States General, 1789. 15. Year One of the Republic, 


1792. | 16 Citizen Bonaparte, 1794- 
| 


6. The Country in Danger: 
7. Waterloo. 1815, 
8. The Illustrious Doctor | 17. Confessions of a Clarionet 


Player. 


Matheus. 
g. Stories of the Rhine. 18. Campaign in Kabylia. 


PHeeton’s ‘Good-Aim Series. 





Coloured Wrappers, 9¢.; cloth gilt, 15.; gilt edges, bevelled boards, 1s. 6d. 


1. The Original Ongar Poems for Children, By the TAYLOR | 
Family, M. E. B., and others. 
2. The Basket of Flowers; or, Piety and Truth Triumphant. 
| 3, Bllen’s Idol. By the Author of ** Tiny,” and ‘* Trotty’s Book.” 
4. Trotty’s Book. By the Author of ‘‘ The Gates Ajar.” 
. Sermons on the Wall. By Jonn TILLOTSON. 
6. Goldy and Goldy’s Friends. By MAry DENSEL. 
7. The One Thing Needful; or, Ethel’s Pearls. : 
§ 1 Don’t Know How. By the Author of “* The Gates Ajar.” 
9. Sayings and Doings of Children. By the Rev. J. B. SMITH. 
10, Tiny. By ExLizaneTH STUART PHELPS. 
11, Tiny’s Sunday Night. By EvizanerH STUART PHELPS. 
12, The Orphan Boy; or, From Peasant to Prince. ’ 
13. Tom,Tom, the Printer’s Sont A Boy’s Story. Related by Himself, — 
14. Only @ Dandelion. By the Author of ‘* Stepping Heavenward.” 
15. Follow Me, By the Author of “ Stepping Heavenward.” 
16. New Year's Bargain. 
17. In the Beginning; or, From Eden to Canaan, : 
8 Conquerors and Captives; or, From David to Daniel. 
19. The Star of Promise; or, From Bethlehem to Calvary. 


Published by Ward, Lock, and Tyler. 














New Books and New Editions. ae 
‘ é ie % : 
ENTIRELY NEW EDITIONS. ries 


Andersen's Fairy Tales, : # 





































Fairy Tales. By HANs CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. With 100 Illus: | 

trations and Fourtee1 Coloured Pictures, and Life of the Author. In One hand- 
some Volume, demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 75. 6d. 4 

Andersen’s Popular Tales for Children. With many full-page and 
other Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 35. 6d.; with Coloured Illustrations, cloth 
gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 

Andersen’s Stories for the Young. With man page a and 

other IJlustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. ; with Coloured Illustrations, | 


cloth gilt, gilt edges, 55. 






aA. x One: Shilling each, +. 









. os, HS Rex ome 
| These new and marvellously chea, ; ; 
| the great ors ly cheap and beautifully Coloured Toy Book 
| esien Dct r go  oa foe  enin 
Fe % such . ~ er of wond: 

ii f wblic at so small a price as One Sklixe nck Pt Y Books cam be offered to the 

















: = ont eae - Marte Cesar. Designs by ; 
pe ay, ‘Gongs we Ballads. Colow a Twelve Engravings in The Hans Andersen’s Story Books for the Young :— 
Q Ss wit! i p « 
if ped are Robinson Crusoe - iat Hig se Adventure 1, Tue CuristMasTREE. TS cae g. Lirrie Ipa’s 
5 § " resigns by Froli, , * . - . > * t 
*10, The Ch — “24 Wives fs in Colours i aed = pee eee — 6. ee eee SHILLING, 10. use 
's Pj - i s . Z 6 5 : 
ie ildren'’s Picture Alpha- *as. The Miatnntaated B 3. Tue Wittow Tree. 7. Tue Snow QuEEN. 11, WHAT THE MOON 
Sta. The Naughty Puppies ® The Story of Simon Sim: mie 1 & ae Ve ciest Boor, saiwe ice MOE j BAY 
os: me ld «aad and Birds, 26. Mamma's New Picture Althea. eee 
. oO! retty Count . bet. fe 
c ‘Scanes. untry he ane A B Cof Brave Deeds. BOOKS ON ETIQUETTE AND POLITENESS : 
15. The Nursery Picture Gallery rom re ey Alphabet. The Manners of Polite air a Cosas Etiquette for Ladies, 
. ‘ of Animal Life. Gentlemen, and Families. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


THE SHILLING ETIQUETTE BOOKS. 
1. The Complete Etiquette for Gentlemen. 
2, The Complete Etiquette for Ladies. 
3. The Complete Family Etiquette. 


and Child’s Ow icture C r 30. ry e r ec 
Own Picture Colou %3 The Fai Well, or, The Littl 
’ , 


*16. Master Mouse's Su Brother and 
" rP, - and Sister. 
With most Amusing ‘in eee *31. ~~ Mousie's Wedding and 


in Kronneim’s best styl " 
*17, Amusing Ma: es 3, The Nurse ; 
fae a Werures Beastial Ta, 33 Little Picture Maker . a 
ns in Colours O 3 on ; 
"18, Little Red sr Sh oe ight See emerge p= cartes. 
(ay. . 3 s. 


3. SS ———— 
th 
36. How to Make a Picture Book: 


MRS. WARREN ON COOKERY. - C 
ixpenny Economical Cookery Book, for ousewives, Cooks, 
ape ey With pm Mistress and Servant. By Mrs. 


ietures. 
%19, Little Alfred's Visi | 
. Visit to Womb- and Maids of all Work. 


well’s Menagerie. | or, Nursery Puzzle T. 
er were Chatterbox, Designs “37. piracy iytige ats Rig WARREN. ee Lee eee 
ie » Bight En ings oles. = : 
‘colours, gravings in *38. The Three Friends of Man. Now ern ie 
Love Lyrics. A Book of Valentine Verses for xoung and Old. 
i Valentines 


a1, MasterTom’s Transformation. | *39. Animals and their Uses 


rolich. Sixteen En. | 4% 25¢ Alphabet of Favourite 


Animals, Containing Sentimental and Satirical Valentines, a Compe ~ 


for Children, &c. 64 full-page and many other Ilustr 








i ravings in Colo: | 
Fissstuaetn’'s ' 4t. The A BC of Nurs 9 
A 4 Diss weporaliried 5, sore Mounted on strong Cloth, 2s, each eryRhymes, gilt, ss. awe re 
rf whic, . ertes of T; i * 
Bp ssid er oon commend rh n§ is som mieins exquisite Coloured Pictuy, Entirety New Anp Revisep Eprrion.—Crown 8yo, cloth gilt, 5. 
| UCN child, and the variety shown by the titles ts nop ions. Sets will please Captain Crawley’s Handy-Book of Games for Gentlemen. 
| Easy STEPS F Or OOP Hate, ey eee Ecarre. Wuist. CRIBBAGE, 
| Pictures OR LIT EAR BAGATELLE. DRAUGHTS. Evcure. | BEziQue. 
: oe NERS. With Pretty Cugss. BACKGAMMON. Loo. Dros, 


Axp ALL THE Rounp GAMES 






8vo, cloth, xs, 6d, 


| CHILD’ New Edition, 
geen FIRST BOOK © " 


ea Fr = 
bsration, Clot, NATURAL HISTORY. With Published by Ward, Lock, and Tyler. 
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rH W: ‘i ‘ e a i B oa, + fall ak aes 
| HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES. Relating to all Ages 


ay : and 
4] Nations; for Universal Reference. Fourteenth Edition, Revised 
; ers Enlarged by Benyamin Vixcanr, Assistant Secretary to the Royal 
‘Institution of Great Britain ; containing the History of the World to August, 
1873. ee = ° 








New Voivme or THe Havpn Series. 
Price 18s. ; half calf, 245. ; full calf, gx. Ge’.; tree calf, 32s. 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF POPULAR MEDICINE AND 
HYGIENE. Comprising all possible Self-Aids in Accidents and Disease ; 
being a Companion for the Traveller, Emigrant, and Clergyman, as well as 
for the Heads of Families and Institutions. Edited by Eowin LANKESTER, 
M.D., F.R.S., Coroner for Central Middlesex. Assisted by distinguished 
Members of the Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, 


-Demy 8vo, price 18s., cloth ; half calf, 24s.; full calf, 3x2. 6¢.; tree calf, 328. 


HAYDN’S’ UNIVERSAL INDEX OF BIOGRAPHY. From 
the Creation to the Present Time. For the Use of the Statesman, the Historian, 
and the Journalist. Containing the Chief Events in the Lives of Eminent 
Persons of all Ages and Nations, arranged Chronologically and carefully 
Dated ; preceded by the Biographies and Genealogies of the Chief Royal 
Houses of the World. Edited by J. Barrranp Payne, M.R.L, F.R.S.L., 
F.R.G,S, 


Demy 8vo, price r8s.; half calf, 24s.; full calf, 318. 6d.; tree calf, 32s. 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF SCIENCE. Comprising As- 
tronomy, Chemistry, Dynamics, Electricity, Heat, Hydrodynamics, Hydro- 
statics, Light, Magnetism, Mechanics, Meteorology, Pneumatics, Sound, and 
Statics. Preceded by an Essay on the History of the Physical Sciences. 
Edited by G. Farrer Ropwext, F.R.A.S., F.C.S. 





. Demy 8v0, price 185, ; half calf, 245,; full calf, 31, 6d.; tree calf, 328, 

HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. For the use of 
all Readers and Students of the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ome ae Books of the Apocrypha. Edited by the Rev. Cuantes 

i 

E. Moxon, Son, & Co., 1, Amen Corner, Paternoster Row. 





















































SHloxon’s Popular Poets. 


Edited by WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. 





New Books and New Editions. 
Crown 8vo, with Eight Illustrations, in elegant cloth gilt, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. ; 
morocco antique, 7s. 6d. ; ivory enamel, 7s. 6d.; morocco extra, 10s. 6d. ; 
elegant tree calf, 10s. 6d. 

The Press and the Public, alike in Great Britain and her Colonies and in the 
United States, unite in their testimony to the immense superiority of Messrs. 
Moxon's “‘ Popular Poets” over any other similar Collections published by any other 
House, #Lheir possession of the Copyright Works of Coleridge, Hood, Keats, 
Shelley, Wordsworth, and other great National Poets, places this Series above 
rivalry. 

New Volume now ready, 
ar. HOOD'S POETICAL WORKS. Illustrated by Gusrave Doré and 
Atrrep Tuompson. Second Series. 


2. LONGFELLOw. 
3. Worpsworth. 
| 
| 


1. Byron. | 6. Moors, | 1x. Turrer. | 16. Humorous. 
7. Hoop, | 12, Mitton. | 17. AMERICAN, 
8. Keats. 13. CAMPBELL, | 18, Mrs. Hi 
4. Scorr. g. CoLeRipGz. | 14) PoE. ‘ 19. THOMSON. 
5. SHELLEY. 10, Burns, | 15. CowrER, | 20, MISCELLANEOU Ss. 
, Un the Press. | 


MOXON’S LIBRARY POETS.’ The complete and continuing suc- 
cess of ‘* Moxon’s Poets,” in the popular Three-and-Sixpenny Series, has induced 
the House to publish a Lisrary Epition of “ Moxon’s Poets,” price Five Shillings 
per volume, Handsomely printed on good paper, either half Roxburghe or cloth, 
gilt edges. The Entire Series of the Popular Poets is now included in this issue, 


CHARLES LAMB’S WORKS.—CENTENARY EDITION. 
To be Completed in Six Monthly Volumes. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 


THE LIFE, LETTERS, AND WRITINGS OF CHARLES LAMB, 
Edited by PERCY FITZGERALD, M.A., F.S.A. 


This is the first Complete Edition of “ Lamb's Life and Writings” that has been 
offered to the public. The Memoir by Talfourd, with the “ Final Memorials,” has 
been combined, while all the curious and interesting information that has come to 
light since he wrote has been added in the form of Notes, thus stpplying a complete 
view of Lamb’s career. The letters have been placed with the rest of the correspan- 
dence, where also will be found many hitherto unprinted and uncollected letters. 
The miscellaneous pieces comprise many new articles in prose and verse, while a 
full Index to the Life, Works, and Letters will be given at the end of the last volume. 

“A very charming biography, as well as a subtle and candid criticism on dear old - 
Elia!” —Standard, ft 





E. Moxon, Son, & Co., x, Amen Corner, Paternoster Row. | 





ne, 



















Slee 


| E. MOXON, SON, 





& COS PUBLICATIONS. 


: By Express Permission of Her Most Gracious Majesty. 
"Just Published A Granp Work on THE Rovat Rastwwence, Winsor Castee, 
‘| _ WINDSOR CASTLE, Picturesque and Descriptive. 
The Text by the late nm B. eee B.A, wd end M ae eso 
Windsor, Containi wenty-three Permanen: Photographs, Interior an 
| am Tht, by the Hlaliotype Process. Large Folio, hal bound morocco, gilt 
edges, ross, 








Now Reavy, a Comrcere Co.urcrion or 


THE PROSE WORKS oF WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 
Edited by the Rev. Arexanper B. Grosarr, 


*,* Dedicated by Express Permission to Her Majesty, and, along with the 
dedication, a Hitherto Unpublished Poem by Wordsworth, addressed to the Queen 
on sending a gift copy of his Poems to the Royal Library, Windsor. Three Vols., 

th, demy Svo, 42s. 








Now Reavy, a New Eprrion or 
EASTERN LIFE, Past and Present. By Harrier MARTINEAU, 
With New Preface by the Author, and Page Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 78. 6a. 


TENNYSON-DORE SERIES OF ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, 


With Engravings on Stee! from Drawings by Gusrave Doré, 
In cloth gilt, gilt edges. 
Txe Ipytts or rue Kine, Thirty. Exrp. Nine Engravings. Folio, ars. 
seven Engravings. In one magnifh- Vivien. Nine Engravings. Folio, ars, 
cent folio volume, 738. 6d, 


V . 6a, - Guinevers. Nine Engravings. Folio, 
LAINE, Nine Engravings, Folio, 215. ars, 


*.° Vivien and Guinevere bound in 1 vol., 428. 


s 


THE HOOD-DORE. 
THOMAS Hoop. Illustrated by Gustave Dor#. With Nine 


Engravings on Steel, from Original Drawings by Gustave Dor#, and man 
Woodcut Tilustrations, folio, cloth gilt, gilt edges, ars, if 


Just ready, the New and Only Complete Edition, in Ten Vols,, crown 8vo, 
cloth gilt, price 5os.; half calf, 7os.; half morocco, 70s, 
The Complete Works of Thomas Hood, in Ten Volumes, con- 
taining all the rauings of this Popular Author (“ Hoop's Own,” First and 
Hoop's Comic and Sextous Poems included), wi 
Original Illustrations by CRUIKSHANK, Lercn, &c. a eds. 


Tomas Hoop, Edi 
Son and Davcurar, D. Edited by his 


Thomas Hood, Again 
cloth gilt, gilt edges, ars. 


pai i cig 
£. Moxon, Son, & Co., 1, Amen Corner, Paternoster Row, 


Illustrated by Braker FQsTeEr, Large 4to, 








IMPORTANT SERIES OF NEW AND POPULAR BOOKS. 


Price One Shilling per Volume 


COUNTRY HOUSE LIBRARY 


oF 
Fiction, Travel, Essay, Biography, etc., 
BY THE FIRST AUTHORS OF THE DAY. 
COPYRIGHT EDITIONS. 








No. 1,—One vol. 8v0, price 1s, 


THE MAD WILLOUGHBYS, and other Tales. 


By MRS. LYNN LINTON, 
Author of “ Joshua Davidson,” “ Patricia Kemball,” etc, 


Wo. 2.—One vol. crown 8vo, price 1s, 


FALSE BEASTS AND TRUE. 


By FRANCES POVVER COBBE, 


No, 3.—One vol. crown 8vo, price 1s, 


THE BLOSSOMING OF AN ALOE. 
(Second and Popular Edition.) A Novel, 
By MRS. CASHEL HOEY, 
Author of “ Out of Court,” ete, 








No. 4.—One vol. crown 8vo, price 1s. 


COUNTRY HOUSE ESSAYS. 


By JOHN LATOUCHE 
Author of “ Travels in Portugal,” ete, 





No. 5,—One vol., crown 8vo, price 1s, 


NO SIGN, and other Tales. 
MRS. CASHEL HOEY, 
a ose of “ The Blossoming of an Aloe,” ete. 


No, 6,—One vol., crown Svo., price 1s. 
GRACE TOLMAR. 
By JOHN DANGERFIELD. : 
her New and Popular Works, Novels, Travels, ete., will follow 
- the above Volumes in rapid succession, 


ARWICK HOUSE, 
NDON: WARD, LOCK, AND TYLER, WAR’ 
einai PATERNOSTER ROW. 















: ‘ W. S. Mayo. 
1 "ig Porta 
ureionie Je. By Rev. 


we B: Cape Armstrong. 
ia =e: wales of 


ur, 
& Guin rie Daring. By Capt. 


a adventares of Mr, Wilderspin. 
By Andrew Halliday, 
- The Berber, By W. S. Mayo. 
Improvisatore. Andersen. 
is wi d La a Hawk. By Mrs. Mac- 
quoid. 
18. Arthur Bonnicastle. By J. 0. 
Holland. 
14. Margaret. A Tale of Real and 
Ideal. By Sylvester Judd. 
By Madame D’Arblay 
(Miss Burney), Author of “Cecilia. 
16. The Gambler's Wife. Sy Mrs. 
Grey. 


HOUSEHOLD AND 


1. Eulalio; or, The Red and White 
Roses. By W. 8S. Hayward 

2. The ‘Young Dragoon, By Capt. 
Drayson. 

& The Image of his Father, ly 
the Brothers Mayhew, With clever 
Iilustrations by Phiz. 

4. The Innocents Abroad & New 

Pilgrims’ Progross. By Mark 

Twain. 

5. Bret Harte's Complete Tales, 

6, Out of the Hurly Burly. Ly 

Max Adeler. 400 Illustrations. 

7. Twelve Months of Matrimony. 
By Emilie Carlen. 

8. The Phantom Cruiser, Py 


Lieutenant Warneford, RN. 
9. The 


Brilliant Triage. By 
Emilie Carlen, , 
10. —s Reef, By J. Fenimore 


Cooper. 

11. The Heir-at-Law. By Waters. 
12. Running the Blockade, Py 
Lieutenant Warneford, R.N. 

13, bie oa Lions, By J. Fenimore 


14, Nights: at Sea. By the Old Sailor. 
16, Mary Bunyan; or. The Dreamor's 
ae Daughter *By Sallie Rochester 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


yatery, Imagi- — 


{ ee "wor Shilling Valeiiee: in a Boards. 
| ORR RNA ARDEP 
_ FAVOURITE AUTHORS, BRITISH & FOREIGN. 


iW. Berk Hetharage. By 


19. The 


lon; or, Daddy 
so duet Glpey. ts, 
q iy tho 
Author of “ Margaret Catchpole.” 
Tom Cringle's Log. Sovtt. 


20 Tom 
21. Sq ers of Castle Squander, 


By William Carleton, 


2 Forgotten Lives, Py the Author 


“Olive Varooe, 


23. The Mountain Marriage. ly 


Capt. Mayne Reid. 


4. Debit and Credit. Freytag. 
%. The Kiddle-a-Wink. ty the 


Author of * Olive Varcoe,” &e, 


26, Jean Valjean (“Les Misérables ") 


By Victor Hugo. 

27. Cosette and Marius (“Les Misér- 
ables"), By Victor Hugo. 

28 Fantine (“Les Misérables"), Dy 


Victor Hugo. 


29. By the King's Command, ly 


R 


16, 


17. 


i 1% 


30. 


Victor Hug 


AILWAY BOOKS. 


Back Log Studies and My 
Summer in a Garden. ly 
Charlie Dudley Warner. 

Mark Twain's American 
Drolleries. 


| 18 Funny Stories snd Humorous 


Poems. By Mark Twain and 
0. W. Holmes. 


Beeton's Riddles and Acting 
Charades. 


20. Artemus Ward: his Book, and 


Travels among the Mormons, 


Josh Billings and Major Jack 
Downing. 


re Papers and Saxe's 


Artemus Ward's Letters to 
Punch sod Mark Twain's 
Practical Jokes, 


. Bret Harte’s Heathen Chince 


and Sensation Novels, 


5. The Diamond Cross, By W.5. 


Hayward. 


'. Poe’s Poetical 
+4 Works, 


Redskins. By Vapt. Flack. 


- Mont Blanc. By Albert Smith. 
29, Th 


e Diamond Necklace—Con- 
fessions of the Countess de la Motte. 


The Castaways of the Prairie, 
By Capt. Flack. : . 





London : Fins, Lock, & Tyner. ‘Warwick pn eae Paternoster Row. 










BEETON’S HUMOROUS BOOKS. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH. 





There is but little call to laud the men who have written the 
books catalogued below, They have done good work—work that 
needs no bush; and mankind is under obligations to them for a 
large sum total of enjoyment. It will be a long day before we, in 
England, forget the names of Thomas Hood, Aibert Smith, 
Reach, ana the Mayhews; and from America we hail, as 
exponents of genuine and special humour, Artemus Ward, J. R. 
Lowell, Pret. Harte, and Charles Dudley Warner, all of whose 
writings will be found included in the following list,—a various and 
entertaining company of genial jesters and merry penmen. 


2 Artemus Ward: His Book. 













27. aes Siliad. Bye Authors 
3 Riddles. Illustrated. of “ The Coming 
4 Burlesques. Illustrated. 28, Marjorie Daw. By T. B. 
§ Charades, Illustrated. ALDRICH. ‘ 








6. The Biglow Papers. J. R 29. The Jumping Frog. By 
OWELL. Marx Twain. 

7. Saxe’s Poems. J. G. Saxz. 30 Letters to Punch. By 

8 Joe Miller’s Jest Book. Agtemus WARD. 

9 Connubial Bliss. Dovewry. abe Astonia among the 

‘s ites: Sharan _—- 32, Naughty Jemima. 

u. The Flirt and_ Evening 33 se Openers, By Mark 


Parties. Avnet Smith. 
x2 The Gent, and_Stuck-up 34 Practical Jokes. By Mark 


People. Atpert Smrrn. Twain. 













“yg. The Ballet-Girl and the 35 Screamers, By Mark Twain. 
Idler upon Town. ALBERT SMITH 36. Awful Crammers. By Titus 
1% Humbug and Mince Pies. Brick. 


Anous Reacu. 


15. Hearts and Trumps. By 


Hannay; and Change for & 38 Holmes’ Wit and Humour. 
Shilling. Mayuew. 


i His Say 
My Si 39 Josh Billings. 
iat me Agen ti 40. Deap bury Newsman. By 
c M. 
oe Back, a. meena pt tes 4 Mystery of Xe 5. Set 
18 Sandy Bar. Brer Harte. By OrrHeus 
19. Roaring Camp, and other 42 Shaving Them. By Trrus 
Sketches. Beer Harte. e. hin aie 
rown, on goings 
a eae brit ts be on of Mrs. Brown. 
21, Hood’s Wit and Humour, 44 Sensation, Novels. By Bret 
22. Hood’s Whims. 
23. Hood’s Oddities. 
oI bes Mane Conn Aen 46. Mr. poi His Capeatas, 
he New Pilgrim’s Pro- 47. Lothaw, By Mr Brnjamin. | 
ad en By Mark Twain. (Bret Harre.) 
26. Jokes and Wit of Dovetas 48. The Ramsbo' 


ttom Papers. 
Jurxotp. By Tusopors Hook. 


37 Babies and Ladders. By 
Emanugt Kink, 















45: Lite Breeches, and = 
Pieces. By Col. JOHN 












London: Warp, Lock, & Tyrer, Warwick House, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


















































‘ ant Oi ers. . sien) : 
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illuminated side, edges, 214. ; 2nd morocee, ha grained, 
. hal reg, 31+ Gd. ; morocco, gilt edges, 425. ; 
Maton re as moro 

Pankey meres etl 


ipa 





page Coloured Pictures. 


cloth gilt, red edges, 88. 64. ; French moroceo, 108, 64.5 
Crown v0, cloth git Te Sound calf, 10s. 6d. : 
HERS’ CTORIAL BIBLE AND BIBLE DIC- 
TEACHERS Y. The authorized version. Illustrated by graphio 
Engravings and Maps. Containing the Old and New Testaments, 
translated out of the original tongues, and with the former trans- 

lations diligently compared and revised, by His Majesty's ° 
Appointed to be read in Churches. With the most 





d . . . 
Sota Marginal References and Historical and Descriptive 
ustrations appended to each Book and in the Dictionary. By the 


Rey, Ingram Cobbin, M.A. 
| #.* This Edition of the Bible, with a Bible Dictionary appended, will 
be found invaluable as a help to Bible Students, Sunday School Teachers, 
and others. 
In 1 vol., demy 8vo, handsome cloth, 18s. ; full calf, 31s. 6d. 


HAYDN’S BIBLE DICTIONARY. Uniform with “ Haydn's 
Dates.” A Dictionary of biography, history, antiquities, geography, 
and physical geography, meteorology, topography, and natural 
history, including the results of the latest inquiries, researches, and 
explorations, and illustrated with mF For the use of all readers 
and students of the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, 
and of the Apocrypha. Edited by Rev. O. Boutcll, M.A., author of 
“ Christian Monuments in England and Wales,” &c. 661 pages. 


Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, marbled edges, Ts, 64. ; cloth gilt, gilt edgee, %, OL 3 
half-calf, 10s, 6d. 
PALESTINE: Its Holy Site and Sacred Story. By John Tilloteem. 
An entirely new work, amply illustrated with maps and more than 
300 wood engravings, executed by eminent artists. 


Price 1s. Tus Curzarest Brstx Dictionary zver Pusiisnep. 
BEETON’S BIBLE DICTIONARY. A Cyclopmdia of the Truths 
and Narratives of the Holy Scriptures. 


“Young men, observe this. Here is a Bible Dictionary, in paper covers, for one 
shilling; or, {f you be wise enough to get it bound, it will cost you eighteen pence, We 
have sent off an order for a hun for the Pastors’ College, and this ia the most prac- 
tical proof of our appreciation.” —Mr. Spurgeon, in Sword and Trowel, 





London: WARD, LOOK, & TYLER, Warwick House, Paternoster Row. 








In 2 vols., price 21s. half bound, the Revised and Enlarged Edition, newly 
Iilustrated by 128 Full Page and 1,500 Smaller Engraving s. 


BEETON’S 
SCIENCE, ART, & LITERATURE, 


A Dictionary of Universal Information. Comprisi 

Summary of the Moral, Mathematical, Physical 2 by en 
Sciences ; a plain Description of the Arts; an interesting Synopsis - 

of Literary Knowledge, with the Pronunciation and Etymo poe of 

every leading Term. Imperial Svo, 2,044 pages, 4,088 columns, é 








Before going to Law and paying Fees, consult 


BEETON’S LAW BOOK, 


A Compendium of the Law of England in Reference 

Family and Commercial affairs, including Raferenoee to shone tae 

Thousand Points of Law, Forms for Legal Documents, with 

numerous Cases, and valuable ample Explanations. With’ a full 

Index ; 25,000 References, every numbered paragraph in its par- 

ticular place, and under its general heading. Cloth gilt, 1,586 pp. 
Price 7s. 6d. (free by post, 8s.) 


Now Ready, in Strong Linen Covers, Price One Shilling each, 


BEETON’S LEGAL HANDBOOKS, 





1, Property. 
2. Women, Children, and Registration, 

8. Divorce and Matrimonial Causes. 

4. Wills, Executors, and Trustees. 

5. Transactions in Trade, Securities, and Sureties. 

6. Partnership and Joint Stock Compaties, 

7. Landlord and Tenant, Lodgers, Rates, and Taxes. 

8. Masters, Apprentices, and Servants, Working Contracts 
9. Auctions, Valuations, Agency, Games, and Wages. : 
10. Compositions, Liquidations, and Bankruptcy. : 
11. Conveyance, Travellers, and Innkeepers. 
12. Agreements, Deeds, Powers, and Arbitrations. 

*.* These books are as excellent as 
devoted to their production has sevvlted ts tio samtthaiias aaa Har. Some 
which distinguishes them among similar attempts, Each one of the series has 


its own separate index, and the amount of information is much grea! 
more yaried than the necessary brevity of the title suggests. pone: 


LONDON: WARD, LOCK & TYLER, WARWICK HOUSE, 
PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C 

















7. 'G EA be 
‘and ‘MATRIMONIAL CAUSES. 
4, WILLS, EXECUTORS, and TRUSTEES. 
5. TRANSACTIONS IN TRADE, SECURITIES and 
* SURETIES. 
6. PARTNERSHIP and JOINT-STOCK COMPANIES, 
7. LANDLORD and TENANT, LODGERS, RATES and 


TAXES, 
8 MASTERS, APPRENTICES, and SERVANT - 
9 AUCTIONS” VALU AT eT 

‘ , VALUATIONS, AGENCY, G 
ae axcnoescy, 

; ITIONS, LIQUIDATIONS, & BANKRUPTCY. 
ll. CONVEYANCE, TRAVELLERS, and INNKEEPERS. 
12. AGREEMENTS, DEEDS, POWERS, and ARBITRA. 


*,* These books are as excelien 
to their production has resulte 

tinguishes them among simile " 
index, and the amount of informati 
necessary brevity of the title sugvests. 
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New Editions and New Wrappers, Printed in Cok urs. 


| BEETON’S COUNTRY BOOKS. 


ONE SHILLING FACE. 

i. egiig end Pigeons. How to Rear and Manage them. Coloured 
2, British Song and Talking Bi 

them. Coloured Plates. cto 

8. British Song Birds. 


How to Rear and Manage 


i. mr. How to Rear and Manage them. Coloured 
. e P . . 
lta Book. * How to Rear and Manage them. Coloured 


5. Birds’ Nests and Eggs, and Bird-stuffing. Coloured Plates. 


6, Rabbits and i , 
Coloured it asian How to Rear and Manage them. 


7. Bees, Silkworms, and the A i 
Manage them. Coloured Plate. kc 


8. tas gga Cats. How to Rear and Manage them. 


How to Rear and 


Coloured 


*,* These books contain ample instruction for all who kee: 


Rabbits, 
~ uirrels, Bees, Silkworms, or Dogs and Cats, and fo. 


P Birds, Poultry, Pigeo 
' Nests and Eggs, “~ 


t those who are Collectors 


. 
London: Warp, Lock, & Trier, Warwick House, Paternoster Row. 
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“IN CLOTH ‘Bu DING, ls PER VOLUME. 
’ 


‘4 ”, Beeton’s Date Book. 
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BEETOCN’S 


IATIONAL REFERENCE BOOKS 


TOR THE PEOPLE OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


} of ce i ld. Each containing from 
the Ch t and Best Reference Books inthe Wor ; 
\ . ‘Fe j Hundred and Twelve to Rive Hundred and Sixty Columns. 


\ 





inh 4 — iled from the 
. on’s British Gazetteer.—Compi , the 
rtast and Best Authorities. Gives all Railway Stations, | 
Post Towns, Moncey Order Offices, and Population. 


2. Beeton’s British Biography.—From the Farliest 
* “Times to the Accession of George Co 

3. Beeton’s Modern Men and Women.—From the 
* Accession of George III. to the present time. 

4, Beeton’s Bible Dictionary.—A Cyclopedia of the 
* “Pyuths and Narratives of the Holy eae oa 

: assical Dictionary.—A 1treast 
= ee xd Toe Biography, Geography, Mythology, 


and Antiquities. 

6. Beeton’s Medical Dictionary.—A Safe Guide for 
: every Family, defining with perfect plainness che symp- 
toms and treatment of all ailments, illnesses, and diseases. 

—A British Chronology from 

i resent Period. 
the Harliest Records to the Presen 
'g. Beeton’s Dictionary of Commerce and Manu- 


—Terms used in Commerce 
es of the World.—Terms usec ree, 
fincas Ports and Markets, modes of transacting 


business in eagh Hemisphere. ‘ - 

*’3 Modern Huropean Celebrities.— 
* a of Continental Men and Women of Note who 
have Lived during the last Hundred Years, or are now 


Living. 
ga Th New Edition of the “ BIBLE DiorioNaRyY," in bag May gee Pot ca 
eeousiy alluded to by Mr. Spurgeon in the “ ee ad rag aoa 
«Qn the supposition that Ward steals the paper, Big wae 7p 


inder to whom profit is no object, 
nesaanioa. a he ae _ - shilling. Bue as the honourable character of the most 


confess our- 
, Lock, and Tyler is beyond all suspicion, we 
Ee ae when this ‘ BrBLE gece eect oh - ye i paper age | 
recomm all r students an 3 but 
Pound at es Law wo feel persuaded that they will purchase it 
persuasion. 
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& Trurr, Warwick House, Paternoster Row. 
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“Mra. Isabella Beeton's * Boo! 
———— ‘of household duties in every grade of household life, from 
the -of-all-Work. It is {iustrated by numerous diagrams, exhibiting 
f food in their original state, and there are also coloured plates to 
to look when dished and ready for the table. The verdict of a 
cook of great experience, on returning the book to her mistress, was, ‘ Ma'am, 
it an excellent work ; {t {s full of usefui information about everything, which 
delightful and I should sey any one might learn to cook from it who nev#r 










( before, 
| 476 pp, with numerous fn the Text, and Coloured Plates, 81. 6d. 
i Mis BEETON'S EVERY-DAY COOKERY 
Hd AND HOUSEKEEPING BOOK. bg x ed Instructions 
8s. 6d. for Mistresses and Servants, and # Collection of Practical 
Mg ‘With 104 Coloured Plates showing the Modera 
: - of sending Dishes to Table. 





Price 


Price 14, containing 208 pages, 477 Recipes Formule for Mistresses Servants, 
i ‘Aa Also, San Cnectot an crass ea ~ 
Mrs. BEETON’S ENGLISHWOMAN’S 
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